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that stand up 


nut that can be turned down 
danger of stripping, use a Bet 
Forged Nut. 

This nut can take all the strain that a long, 
heavy wrench wielded by powerful muscles can 
give it. Take a Bethlehem Hot Forged Nut, 
turn it down by hand, put on the wrench, and 
pull. Don’t worry about the threads. 


New, Exclusive Process 


These aren't ordinary nuts, made in the ordi- 
nary way. They're forgings, made by a new, ex- 
clusive process. They have the greater strength 
and toughness, the denser grain structure, that 
forging gives. Use them wherever the job calls 


for great strength and threads that stand up 


Bethlehem Hot Forged Nuts were developed 
at our Lebanon, Pa., Plant, a complete self-con- 
tained Bethlehem division devoted entirely to 
making bolts and nuts and allied products, and 
operated by men who know bolt and nut manu- 
facture from A to Z. 

Bethlehem makes at Lebanon every kind of, 
bolt and nut for every kind of service. Bolts of 
carbon, alloy, and corrosion-resisting steel. Stand- 
ard machine bolts. Bolts for extremely high 
pressures and temperatures. Treated Nuts. Oil 
Quenched Nuts. Also Spikes, Rivets, Turn- 
buckles, etc. For service to you, over 3500 
separate items are regularly carried in stock at 

Lebanon Plant. 


Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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ra Common Sense Applied to 
Price Levels 


“Washington has been intrigued by that wretched device of the statistician, 
the index of wholesale commodity prices. It is so eager to get prices up 
that it does not seem to inquire very particularly what prices go up.” 


—Dr. O. M. W. Sprague 


the billions involved in the devalu- 
ation of the gold dollar which has 
the same general end in view. 


It is safe to say that ninety-nine 
out of every hundred “pronouncers” 


HE man who invented dyna- 
mite had something in common 


with the man who invented the 
index number system for recording 
price levels. Each of them evolved 


By JOHN H. VAN DEVENTER 


Editor, The Iron Age 


eK. 


a valuable product capable of doing great harm when 
improperly used. 


Dynamite is a useful aid to constructive progress. 
And so, too, are index numbers in skilled and under- 
standing hands. Unfortunately the index of com- 
modity prices has escaped from the statistical arena 
where it belongs and has been running wild of late. 


who utter profound statements concerning price levels 
and what they should be would not recognize a real 
price level if they met one face to face. As a matter 
of fact, there is no such thing as a price level. The 
peaks and valleys of the Himalayas have no more 
variety than have the prices of the various commod- 
ities and products of American industry and agricul- 


Statesmen, politicians, social and monetary reformers ture. Furthermore, the Himalayas “stay put” from 
and countless enthusiastic “new dealers” speak glibly week to week and from year to year, which cannot be 
of the price level of 1926 and of the desirability of said of commodity prices. Averaging the peaks and 
restoring it. Countless millions of Government money valleys of the Himalayas and expressing this as an 
are being spent for this purpose, to say nothing of altitude “index number” would not give the general 
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Figures Can't Lie, But— 


t 
} 
You can make almost any one of the various price group levels look high or low according to the year 
that you choose to equal 100. Let’s take the prices as of January, 1934, of two groups and look at them 
from the viewpoint of three different bases. 


If you want to show that ee farm product prices are high, with respect 
to metal products, choose 1900 as the base year with index of 10 


Here is what y 


smpared with met 
| reverse the order 


if you want to show that current farm prices are low as 


oducts, choose 1926 as the base year. Then you w 
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The Great American Balloon 


Instead of taking 1926 as a base for observing price fluctuations between groups, sup- 
pose we take the average of the period from 1900 to 1915, inclusive. This is the most 
logical base, being a 16-year average of the long term period before war influences 
upset things. Look at what happens in the great American balloon race, when prices TI 
reach for the ceiling. And note, especially, ‘“X, which marks the spot” of the metals 
and metal products group. 























Before the Race Began 


: the 1900-19 , Inc average price level of 100. 
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Farm Leather Textile Fueland and Meta Materials and Drugs Furnishing 
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Norld War influences send up the price group balloor Sut some go higher than 
thers. This picture represents price averages for 1916 to 1925, inclusive. (Note the 
“X,”” which marks the spot f 
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The New Deal Price Ideal 


A picture of 1926 price group levels as viewed from the 1900-1915, inclusive, base 
This is the position in which “new deal’’ economists would ‘‘freeze’”’ price relation- 
ships. Two groups appear to be out of luck. (“X” marks the spot of one of them.) 
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Race of Price Groups . . . 


The Gas Is Leaking 





The price balloons ar ming down, even in the “boom” period of 1927 to 1929, of 
which this picture represents the average. Some groups haven't as far to fall as others, 
not having risen to such dizzy heights. _(““X” again marks the spot.) 
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Price Deflation in Earnest 


c 


In fact, two balloons have gone down below the 1900-1915 ground level. This is what 
happened during the deflation period of 1930-1933, inclusive 
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And in January, 1934 


-which is virtually today, as statistics go, here is the picture. (“X” still marks the 
y y & 


spot of the metals and metal products group 


And now, compare this picture with that shown at the bottom of pag f you 
believe that rigure annot do otherwise than tell the trutl 
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For the Statistically Minded— 


The following tables give the statistical data on which the accompanying study is based. The larger 
table below shows price levels as computed by the Department of Labor on the accepted base of 1926 — 
100. The smaller table below shows the period averages for the various groups with indices transposed 
to the base of the 1900-1915 incl. average 100. This is done by simple arithmetical proportion, and can 


-RM PRE- 


WAR PERIOD, 


All Com- Farm 
Year modities Products 
1900 56.1 50.5 
190] 5.3 52.8 
1902 58.9 58.4 
1903 59.6 55.6 
1904 59.7 58.5 
1905 60.1 56.4 
1906 61.8 §7.3 
1907 65.2 62.2 
1908 62.9 62.2 
1909 67.6 69.6 
1910 70.4 74.3 
1911 64.9 66.8 
1912 69.1 72.6 
Sea «cae aed eer 69.5 71.5 
ee si kena weakar 68.1 71.2 
1915... 69.5 71.5 
Average 63.7 63.2 
PERIOD, 1916-1925, INC. 
1916 $5.5 S4.4 
1917 117.5 129.0 
1918 31.3 148.0 
i919 .. 138.6 157.6 
1920 154.4 150.7 
1921 97.6 88.4 
1922 96.7 93.8 
1923 100.6 98.6 
1924 98.1 100.0 
| Pee 103.5 109.8 
Average 112.4 116.0 
ae 100.0 100.0 
*BOOM” PERIOD, 1927-1929, INC. 
1927 .. 95.4 99.4 
1928 96.7 105.9 
1929 95 104.9 
BERGER . giccsesss 95.8 103.4 


DEPRESSI 


Average 


JANUARY 


Period 


ON PERI 
S86. 


64 
65 
72. 


All Com- 
modities 


1900-1915, inc... 100. 
1916-1925, inc... 176. 


1926 .. 


157.0 


1927-1929, inc.. 150. 
1930-1933, inc... 113 


ID, 1930-1933 


4 $38.5 
0 64.8 
8 48.2 
9 51.4 
5 63.2 
2 58.7 


0 100. 
5 183. 
158. 
4 163. 
S 100. 


3 92. 


January, 1934... 113.3 


Farm 
Products 


0 
5 
9 
6 
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be easily checked by anyone interested in doing so. 
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48.1 
49.4 
52.8 
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Textile 
Products 
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Wholesale Price Indices, Base, 1926 
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Wholesale Price Indices, Base, 1900-1915 Inc. 
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Price Modesty Does Not Seem to Always Pay 


Here is a 34-year record of price changes by periods for the major groups of industry 
and agriculture. Note the profiles. No two are alike. Also note that the groups 
which raised prices the most during 1916-1925 inflation period have advantaged posi- 
tions under the choice of 1926 as a “normal” price level, whereas the groups which 
were more modest in their demands upon customers’ pocketbooks are disadvantaged. 


public a very clear idea of their topography. And no 
more so does the commodity index or the subdivision 
indices of price levels. 

Confined to skilled statistical hands, where they 
belong, indices of price serve a useful purpose in 
measuring changing relations. Outside of statistical 
hands and especially as used for the purpose of at- 
tempting a “planned economy,” price indices may be 
as dangerous socially as dynamite in the hands of a 
small and inquisitively-minded boy. 


What Is the Commodity Idex? 


The general commodity index, compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for any given week, month 
or year, is the composite of some 784 individual com- 
mon commodities, weighted according to their impor- 
tance and expressed by a figure representing the 
arithmetical relation of their average weighted price 
to the average price of them in some year chosen 
to represent 100. At present, 1926 is chosen as the 
year of 100, or par for the course. 


The index figure, it must be remembered, is not a 
price. It is an expression of price relation. A current 
index figure of 200, for example, would indicate that 
the average actual prices prevailing for the com- 
modities taken into consideration were just twice as 
high as those prevailing for them in the “base” year 
of 1926. 

Going a step further, we find that the general com- 
modity price index for any given year is broken down 
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into a number of component groups, each of which 
also has its index. The principal groups are as fol- 
lows: Farm prices, food products, hides and leathers, 
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How Does Your Industry Show Up 
Under the 1926 Price Base? 


“What big prices you have, grandmother,” says little 

Red Ridinghood to the metals and metal products 

group as she peers through 1926 price glasses. ‘‘Aren't 

you out of line with respect to other industries?” 

Certainly this group, and some others, seem in rather 

exalted relative position. But it’s all in the way you 
look at things 

Price relations are as of January, 1934, with index based 
on 1926=100 
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textiles, fuels and lighting, building materials, drugs 
and chemicals, house furnishings and metal products. 


For the base year chosen the index of each of these 
groups is 100. And the general commodity index for 
that year is 100. This does not mean that a pound 
of steel, a pound of cotton or a pound of leather could 
be obtained during that year for the same price. It 
simply means that the average prices that prevailed 
for steel, Jeather or cotton during that year would be 
considered as 100, so that past or future variations of 
each group could be measured with respect to itself 
and also to other groups. Two years later the index 
for steel may be 110, let us say, and for leather 120 
and for textiles 130. All of which gives changing 
price relations between different groups of industries 
and between different periods of time. 


From the statistical standpoint, it makes no differ- 
ence what year is chosen as a base since price indices 
are merely a measure of price variation from year to 
year and any year will serve as a measuring stick. 
From the standpoint of economic planning, the choice 
of the base or “par” year makes a tremendous differ- 
ence. And what is said in this article must be taken, 
not as a criticism of statistical practice, but as an 
indictment of the erroneous assumption that a statis- 
tical premise can be bodily transplanted into an eco- 
nomic precept. 


No One Year Is a Proper Base 


From the standpoint of economic planning of price 
levels, the choice of 1926 or of any other single year 
is a serious mistake. It would be as sensible to at- 
tempt to characterize the career of notables by choos- 
ing what was accomplished in some single year of each 
one’s life. Under such a system Shakespeare might 
go down in history as a poacher and Lincoln as a rail 
splitter. Certainly that would not be doing justice 
to either of them. 


If we were to attempt to characterize the career of 
individuals by cross-sections, surely we should take an 
average of some normal years of maturity for this pur- 
pose. And the same principle holds true if we are to 
attempt to adjust price levels between groups of indus- 
tries for the purpose of economic planning. We should 
choose, not a single abnormal year, but a term of 
normal years in order to establish our relationships. 


For this reason I have selected for the purpose of 
this study as the base for comparisons, not 1926, 
which was an abnormal year, but the 16-year pre- 
war period from 1900 to 1915, inclusive. This is the 
latest long-term pre-war period for which we have 
reliable price data. Certainly the inflation period 
from 1916 to 1925 cannot be taken as normal nor can 
the so-called boom period of from 1927 to 1930. Nor 
can we choose the depression years of 1931 to 1933. 

With this introduction, I will let the accompanying 
statistical pictures tell the story. 


Refuting the Federal Trade Commission 


That considerable misinformation exists in public 
quarters with respect to price relationship is indicated 
by the report of the Federal Trade Commission made 
last week to the Senate Committee on the subject of 
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the steel code and steel prices. On pages 56 and 57 of 
this report, (mimeographed form), the Federal Trade 
Commission criticized an editorial which appeared in 
THE IRON AGE of Feb. 22, entitled ‘“‘Let’s Examine the 
Price Record.” This editorial showed that on the basis 
of Department of Labor statistics, the price level of 
the metals and metal products group as of the week of 
Feb. 3, 1934, was 5.2 per cent under its average level 
for the long-term period from 1900 to 1915 inclusive, 
and that farm prices, as reported by the same source 
and for the same week of Feb. 3, were but 4.3 per cent 
under their long-term price average for the same 1900 
to 1915 inclusive period. 


Says the Federal Trade Commission’s report: 


The figures for steel prices cited in the statement quoted are 
averages of basing point prices, which, as has just been shown, 
are in few cases actual prices, being merely the starting point 
of a calculation by a formula. The net realized prices received 
by sellers under the basing-point practice are not reported to 
any statistical agency, public or private, but they are known to 
be, in great numbers of cases, more than actual base prices by 
large amounts, and are so as the necessary result of the formula. 
Under a system of f.o.b. mill prices, on the contrary, the sta- 
tistics could and would reflect actual prices and actual averages 
at each producing center. For these reasons it is plain that the 
quoted comparison between farm prices and metal prices is 
meaningless and invalid. 


As a matter of fact, steel prices were not given in 
the editorial in question, the comparison being between 
farm prices as a group and metals and metal products, 
of which iron and steel prices are a component or sub- 
group. Waiving this misstatement, however, and con- 
fining ourselves to the argument concerning the sup- 
posed error in using basing point prices instead of 
realized prices in such a study, I may say that in a 
study of price relationships, it makes no difference 
whatever which are used, so long as you stick to one 
kind. For we are talking about price relationships, 
not prices. It makes no difference whether you use a 
rule divided into centimeters, inches or “versts’” in 
measuring the height of a boy at two or more different 
ages to find out his percentage growth, so long as you 
use the same unit or rule each time that you measure. 
Basing point measurement of steel prices has existed 
over the entire period under discussion. Moreover, 
a study of spreads between basing point prices and 
realized prices over the term of years would reveal 
such synchronization as to make no perceptible dif- 
ferences in the results of period comparisons. 


lron and Steel Prices Consistently Below Metal 
and Metal Product Group 


There are no complete statistics of realized prices 
for steel, but there are quite complete figures for farm 
prices received by farmers, recorded since 1910 by the 
Bureau of Farm Economics. These of course are 
“realized” prices. A comparison of the fluctuations of 
the indices from this source with those of the indices of 
the Department of Labor for wholesale prices of farm 
products, which are basing point prices, is given in an 
accompanying chart. The synchronization is striking. 


Another objection registered by the Federal Trade 
Commission to THE IRON AGE editorial is as follows: 


(Concluded on Page 66) 
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Axle Fatigue 
Inhibited by 


russ-Graining 





By F. F. JOHNSON 


Research Engineer, Spencer Mfg. Co., and 
T. W. LIPPERT, The Iron Age 


S the mileage of hard surface 
roads has greatly increased 


during recent years, it has 
been generally assumed that automo- 
bile axle shaft failures would be less 
frequent. In addition, advanced en- 
gineering designs and improved steels, 


smoother clutch action, and higher 
standards of chassis construction, all 
would naturally encourage the sup- 
position that axles would perform 
more satisfactorily and be more de- 
pendable. 


Despite these considerations, there 





Spectators at the recent New York National Automobile Show witnessed the breaking down of 

various steel axles on this Spencer fatigue testing machine. The test axles were driven at an 

average speed of 1180 r.p.m. by means of a flexible coupling and a standard 2-hp. motor. The 

test axle was grooved at the center, and carried a mean weight of 715 lb. at the mid-point through 

a beam and fulcrum arrangement. The bar and center weight carriages are cradled in ball bearings. 

When the bar breaks, the falling scale beam actuates a motor cut-out, and also locks a counter 
indicating the total number of revolutions. 


UTOMOBILE and railroad axles 

usually fail in service as a re- 
sult of a propagation of fatigue 
cracks through the material. This 
weakness is evidenced by all ma- 
terials, regardless of the chemical 
compositions, heat treatments, or 
finishing processes employed. The 
Spencer Mfg. Co., Spencer, Ohio, 
has succeeded in greatly reducing 
the fatigue of standard steels by 
altering the structures in a purely 
mechanical manner. Laboratory 
tests simulating actual road con- 
ditions have shown surprising in- 
creases—often as high as 100 per 
cent—in axle life as a result of a 
truss-graining treatment. In all 
cases, the steels considered are 
quenched and drawn according to 
standard practices, but preceding 
the final quench, an extra mechan- 
ical operation results in greatly re- 
ducing incipient surface faults and 
internal submicroscopic flaws. Al- 
though a metallographical analysis 
of the structure changes is not yet 
available, the accompanying article 
describes the laboratory results ob- 
tained, and deals to some extent 
with the process employed to 

secure more efficient axles. 





have been a consistent number of axle 
failures during late years despite the 
manifold claims made by various ad- 
vocates of alloy steels. At the 
Spencer Mfg. Co. an investigation was 
undertaken in order to determine the 
causes and possible prevention of 
failures. 

A careful record of failures through 
a number of years disclosed the fact 
that more than 90 per cent of breaks 
resulted from fatigue. As physical 
standards, such as tensile, torsional 
and bending strengths, and design 
factors have been fairly well estab- 
lished, these qualities seemingly had 
little influence on the resistance to 
fatigue. 

This generalization is well borne 
out by the summary of R. Kiinel, 
Commissioner of German Railroads, 
in his report in Glasers Annalen. Dr. 
Kiinel concluded from many years’ 
study of railroad axles, that defective 
material is least often to blame for 
failure. Some of the axles were made 
50 years ago, and when they recently 
broke, the chemical compositions were 
found to have a wide variation. The 
analyses showed C, 0.13 to 0.40; Mn, 
0.20 to 1.15; Si, trace to 0.20; P, 0.09 
to 0.15; S, 0.04 to 0.08 per cent. 


Dr. Kiinel divided the failures into 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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ARLY applications of controlled 
atmosphere furnaces were made 
shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury, during the period when pure 
and ductile tungsten was being de- 
veloped. Originally tungstic 
powder was reduced in the vacuum 


oxide 


type electric furnace, but the metal 
was contaminated by carbon used to 
assist in the reduction. By doing this 
work in another type of controlled at- 
mosphere electric furnace, having a 
hydrogen atmosphere, the chemical 
action could be exactly controlled, and 
contamination from the reducing ma- 
terial was entirely avoided. It was 
found that bars of tungsten having 
excellent physical properties could be 
made by pressing this pure powder 
and solidifying it in a small hydrogen 
electric furnace. 

Another of the very early applica- 
tions for the controlled atmosphere 


ro | 


et 
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Controlled Atmospheres for Electric 


furnace was for electric furnace braz- 


ing. 


Early Discovery of Electric Furnace 
Brazing 


The process was first “discovered”’ 
in the General Electric Research Lab- 
oratory during the reduction of 
tungstic oxide contained in a copper 
boat in an iron tube. Hydrogen was 
passed through the tube for the re- 
duction. The temperature got beyond 
control at one point in an experiment 
and the copper boat melted. Upon ex- 
amination it was found that the 
copper had wetted the surfaces of 
the reduced tungsten and the iron 
tube, and had formed a strong, firm 
bond between the two metals. Another 
similar accident showed copper to flow 
long distances on iron wires used as 
a supporting grid for some tungsten 
filaments being treated in hydrogen. 


Fig. 1—For purifying 
city gas an outfit is 
used that includes a 
heated tower contain- 
ing cast iron chips 
and two towers con- 
taining calcium chlo- 
ride for removing 
moisture. 


The first commercial use of these 
findings was made in the copper braz- 
ing of tungsten tips on gas-engine ig- 


nition coil contacts. 


Because such work came from the 
furnaces clean and bright, small ob- 
jects were also bright annealed in 
sometimes in 





protective atmospheres 
hydrogen, sometimes in nitrogen, and 
often in mixtures of the two. Metals 
were also heated for hot working, in 
the non-oxidizing gases. In these ways 
the use of controlled atmospheres in 
small electric furnaces got its early 
start. 

Later in the manufacture of large 
turbine generators, it was found de- 
sirable to electric-furnace braze bucket 
rings and other parts which called for 
pioneering in the design and use of 
large production type furnaces with 
controlled atmospheres. A 400-kw. fur- 
nace was built shortly after the war, 
in 1920, and proved to be, to the as- 
tonishment of some, a_ tremendous 
success. This led to the installation 
of many more equipments for the 
same class of work. 


It was found in the laboratory that 
hydrogen imparted favorable prop- 
erties to certain grades of magnetic 
iron for electrical machinery, and in 
1924 several large 130-kw. to 240- 
kw. controlled atmosphere elevator- 
type furnaces were installed for the 
annealing of silicon steel sheets, 
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LE ETE SST: 


By H. M. WEBBER 


Industrial Dept., General Electric Co. 


punchings, and strip, in large scale 
production. These installations were 
followed later by others. 

Then came the development of the 
electric refrigerator which required 
the copper brazing of millions of 
machine parts. This called for the 
development of huge furnaces of the 
continuous type with controlled at- 
mospheres for electric furnace braz- 
ing, one of which was built in 1926, 
rated 300 kw. And the dry bright an- 
nealing of spooled copper wire in the 
bell-type electric furnace was still an- 
other early controlled atmosphere ap- 
plication used in electrical manufac- 
turing. 

Now there is a general acceptance 
by industry as a whole for processes 
and furnaces of this type and there 
is a tendency to employ controlled at- 
mospheres wherever possible. Bell- 
type furnaces are used for annealing 
steel sheets and strip, non-ferrous 
strip, wire and tubing, etc. Continuous 
furnaces anneal steel strip and punch- 
ings and non-ferrous tubing, punch- 
ings, stampings, etc. Batch and con- 
tinuous furnaces are employed for 
electric furnace brazing in both small 
and large volumes. 


Use of Purified City Gas 


To make such applications economi- 
cal, auxiliary equipments have been 
built to supply inexpensive gases for 
use as atmospheres—devices which 
can be set up beside the furnace at 
low cost and will operate with very 
little attention. For instance, in the 
bright annealing of steel strip in the 


Fig. 2—For processing city gas or natural gas to render the gas 
suitable for the electric furnace, the General Electric Co. has 


bell-type electric furnace, purified 
city gas, which is ordinarily high in 
hydrogen content, serves to protect 
the surfaces of the steel adequately, 
and the only auxiliary needed is the 
purifier shown in Fig. 1. 

The complete outfit consists of a 
heated containing cast iron 
chips for removing oxygen and sul- 
phur and two chemical towers contain- 
ing calcium chloride for removing 
moisture. The hot tower is heated to 
about 1100 deg. F. with four hair- 
pin sheath wire units, each rated 2.5 
kw., and is provided with automatic 
temperature control. Since the anneal- 
ing furnace temperature is generally 
low, 1100 to 1300 deg. F., onlv a 
small amount of carbon from the gas 
is deposited on the charge of coiled 
strip, and since the gas atmosphere 
is maintained only within the retorts, 
the furnace walls and resistors are 
amply protected from such deposit. 
The clean, bright polish on low-carbon 
strip is preserved in the purified city 


tower 


developed a furnace atmosphere controller, of the combustion type, 
of 500 cu. ft. per hr. output. 


gas atmosphere, and high-carbon strip 
is annealed without a trace of surface 
decarburization. 


Another mixture of gases suitable 
for many controlled atmosphere ap- 
plications, and one which is inexpen- 
sive, can be produced by the partial 
combustion of city gas, natural gas, 
or butane in the equipment shown in 
Fig. 2. The product gas usually costs 
less than 30c. per 1000 cu. ft., so it 
can be used freely as a furnace atmos- 
phere with little effect on the overall 
heat treating cost. The atmosphere is 
in effect the same as that used for 
years in fuel-fired furnaces, except 
the product gas is purified of oxygen, 
sulphur, and water vapor before it 
enters the furnace chamber. The com- 
bustion takes place in a _ separate 
chamber under precise control. 


Using Gas of Controlled Combustion 


Unlike the other gas producers dis- 
cussed here, the combustion-type fur- 
nace atmosphere controller can be ad- 





Typical Analyses of Industrial Gases and Processed Gases Used 
for Controlled Atmospheres 


City Natural Processed Gas from Com- Dis- Electro- 
Gas Gas bustion-type atmosphere sociated lene 
Controller Ammonia 

Constituents (Adjustable) 
Carbon dioxide (CO,).. 1.9 0.8 6.0 vats 1.5 
ORVROT (eds ccccccsses S owe . 
Iluminants (C.H,)..... 2.8 as ‘ 
Carbon monoxide (CQO) 7.4 6.0 oan 19.5 
Hydrogen (Hy,)....... 55.5 6.0 75.0 74.0 
Methane (CH,) 28.2 6.0 eal ad aoa 1.0 
Nitrogen (Ne)... 3.4 3.2 82.0 25.0 4.0 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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justed within limits to give an output 
gas having an analysis most suit- 
able for the application at hand. The 
major constituent of the mixture is 
nitrogen, but it also includes hydro- 
gen, carbon monoxide, and carbon di- 
oxide. By using fairly complete com- 
bustion, the hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide content can be burned down 
low enough to render the product gas 
non-inflammable and almost inert. 
Such a gas is suitable for some bright 
annealing applications and eliminates 
the explosion hazard. 

However, by burning with a richer 
mixture, the output gas can be made 
slightly inflammable, having reducing 
properties required for certain bright 
annealing jobs; and by going still fur- 
ther, a gas containing a total of about 
30 per cent reducing components 
(hydrogen and carbon monoxide), and 
one which is very suitable for electric 


furnace brazing, can be obtained. The 
low cost of the gas is due to the 
addition of a large amount of nitro- 
gen from the air used in combustion. 
With city gas there is a volume in- 
crease of about 3 to 1, with natural 
gas 6 to 1, and with butane 15 to 1. 
Thus the product gas costs about one- 
third, one-sixth, or one-fifteenth, re- 
spectively, of the price of the raw ma- 
terial. 

The equipment consists of a burner, 
a combustion chamber lined with re- 
fractory, two motor-operated com- 
pressors for maintaining constant in- 
put pressures of air and gas, two 
visual flow meters for checking input 
ratio, a purifying chamber for re- 
moving oxygen and sulphur from the 
product gas, and a surface cooler and 
trap for condensing the water vapor 
formed in the combustion. 


In Fig. 3 is shown an ammonia dis- 


Fig. 3—For annealing 
coiled steel strips at 
the Thomson Wire 
Co., Mattetan, Mass., 
a 10-kw. 300 cu. ft. 
per hr. ammonia dis- 
sociator supplies pro- 
tective gas atmos- 
phere to bell - type 
furnaces. 


sociator used as a source of gas for 
steel strip annealing in a bell-type 
furnace. The gas coming from this 
unit is made up of 75 per cent hydro- 
gen and 25 per cent nitrogen, and is 
obtained by cracking, at about 1500 
deg. F., anhydrous ammonia supplied 
from the cylinders shown mounted 
on the scales at the left. About 45 
cu. ft. of the mixed gas is obtained 
from one pound of ammonia, the total 
cost of the gas being about $4 per 1000 
cu. ft., where average priced mate- 
rials are available. Due to its high 
content of pure, dry hydrogen, dis- 
sociated ammonia is quite suitable for 
most bright annealing and electric fur- 
nace brazing applications and is find- 
ing rather general use. The disso- 
ciated equipment is built of standard 
electric furnace construction with 
side-wall ribbon resistors and a coiled 
alloy tube dissociating element, filled 





Fig. 4—A General Electric Electrolene producer, supplying 1000 cu. ft. per hr., and taking 65 kw. of 
three-phase current at 220 volts, is in use by the Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit. aA aA 
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with steel balls which act as a 
catalyst. 


The Electrolene Producer 


Still another form of gas-producing 
equipment is the electrolene producer 
shown in Fig. 4. The gas from this 
unit is a mixture with high reducing 
properties, consisting mostly of hydro- 
gen and carbon monoxide. Its cost is 
in the neighborhood of 80c. per 1000 
cu. ft., depending upon cost of mate- 
rials available. Either city gas or nat- 
ural gas can be used as a raw mate- 
rial, to be mixed with a constant pro- 
portion of water vapor and fed into 
the producer retort chamber, operat- 
ing at about 2000 deg. F. A 2-to-1 


Anneals Wire in Hydrogen 


HE accompanying photograph 

shows a development by the Newark 
Wire Cloth Co., Newark, N. J. A bat- 
tery of hydrogen wire annealing fur- 
naces may be seen in the background. 
Behind the furnaces, somewhat hid- 
den from view, are racks of spools 
containing the fine wire as taken from 
the wire drawing machines and re- 
quiring annealing. These wires are 
run automatically from the spools, 
through a continuous, horizontal 
metal tube filled with hydrogen gas 
under pressure. This hydrogen atmos- 
phere serves to prevent oxidation and 
thus help give the annealed wire a 


The bright annealed 
wire being wound on 
spools in the fore- 
ground is coming 
from spools in the 
background being 
passed through an 
annealing chamber in 
the middle ground 
employing hydrogen 
gas under pressure 
and thermostatically 
controlled. 


volume increase results with the use 
of city gas, and a 4-to-1 increase with 
natural gas. Electrolene has been used 
most generally for electric furnace 
brazing because of its reducing prop- 
erties and its low cost. It is, however, 
suitable for other applications. 

The electrolene producer is a verti- 
cal cylindrical electric furnace equip- 
ped with side-wall ribbon resistors, 
and an alloy retort consisting of a 
header and several vertical tubes. 
Water vapor is supplied to the unit 
by bubbling the ingoing gas through 
an electrically heated water bath. The 
gas is thus saturated at a controlled 
temperature, assuring constant input 
of moisture for the reactions within 





clean, smooth, bright surface, free of 
spots and discoloration. 


Part of the hydrogen filled tube is 
mounted in an electrically heated 
compartment under thermostatic con- 
trol. The remainder of the tube is 
the cooling chamber. The wire thus 
travels, in turn, through the heating 
zone and adjacent annealing cham- 
ber, and then upon the spools, shown 
in the foreground, at a _ pre-deter- 
mined rate of speed and all in one 
continuous operation. The bright, 


smooth and clean character of the 
annealed wire on the spools is evident 
in this photograph, which has not 


the producer. The installation like the 
others described above, is simple to 
operate and requires no attendant be- 
cause of the automatic features pro- 
vided. 

To supply controlled atmospheres 
for very small electric furnaces, hy- 
drogen and nitrogen are sometimes 
purchased in cylinders under pressure, 
the capacity of an average tank being 
about 200 cu. ft. The cost of such 
gases is in the neighborhood of $15 
per 1000 cu. ft. When appreciable 
quantities of gas are used, however, 
it is generally economical to install a 
gas producer, because such a device 
will pay for itself in a very short 
time. 


Gas 


been retouched or otherwise altered. 


As a result of the arrangement the 
annealed wire is wound directly upon 
the spools, which go to the wire cloth 
looms, thereby eliminating the usual 
practice of first winding from coils. 
Besides securing a uniform annealed 
and a clean and bright surface, kinks 
and abrasion nicks often caused by 
extra handling are avoided. The 
Newark Wire Cloth Co. manufactures 
wire cloth for industrial services, such 
as cloth made of copper, stainless 
steel, Monel metal, nickel, molyb- 
denum, aluminum, platinum, silver, 
phosphor bronze, Nichrome, etc. 
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WO men were talking, one a 
TT manufacture of building hard 

ware, the other an industrial engi- 
neer. After listening to the manu- 
facturer’s account of high production 
costs and general business difficulties 
the engineer said, “I think I can 
locate your trouble. It is in your 
polishing department.” Later when 
asked why he had hit upon that par- 
ticular spot without having even seen 
the plant, the engineer admitted it 
was because polishing was the “best 
bet.” In other words, a man looking 
for an opportunity to lower manu- 
facturing costs would have more 
chance of success in the polishing 
room of a metal working plant than 
in most any other department. 

In any finishing operation a factor 
other than production cost enters, for 
here a poor job may mean reduced 
sales appeal and thus the penalty for 
inefficiency is multiplied. 

One of the most important features 
in the whole polishing process is the 
conditioning of the wheels. As already 
pointed out, a typical polishing wheel 
consists of a resilient base onto which 
a “head” or abrasive coating is ap- 





B* carefully sizing the abrasive 
grain used, one manufacturer 
was able to increase his polishing 
efficiency by more than 25 per 
cent. Many similarly slight de- 
tails are important factors in pol- 
ishing and buffing. This article 
describes some features covering 
the care and selection of polish- 
ing wheels and abrasives, and out- 
lines the present trend toward the 
use of automatic polishing ma- 
chinery. 








plied. The coating wears down rapidly 
in use and therefore the wheels con- 
stantly must be reconditioned. 


Wheels Are Polisher’s Tools 


Different manufacturers have dif- 
ferent methods, but almost always 
added attention to the conditioning of 
the wheels means increased produc- 
tion and lower overall cost. In the 
polishing department the wheels are 
actually the tools of the polishers and 





Material handling is an important consideration in nearly all polishing. Here operators of 
double disk polishing machines are served by roller conveyors. 
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How Attractive Finish Helps Metal | 


the wheel room is in a sense their 
tool room. This means that the care of 
wheels should at least equal the stand- 
ards set in a good tool department. 

Undoubtedly one of the big handi- 
caps in the whole realm of polishing 
is the fact that even experienced 
operators are inclined to overlook the 
importance of proper selection and 
care of wheels and abrasives. New 
wheels usually are given special care 
to get them started right, and where 
there are several men in the condition- 
ing room the most experienced one is 
given the job of starting off a new 
wheel on its life of service. 


One manufacturer has the practice 
of truing its new wheels on a lathe 
and marking them with an arrow to 
indicate the direction of rotation. 
Each wheel as it is removed from the 
lathe is coated with a thin sizing of 
glue brushed on in the direction of 
the nap of the wheel. Glue is also 
applied to the sides of the wheel to 
prevent grease and oil from penetrat- 
ing during subsequent polishing and 
handling. A base for the abrasive is 
then prepared with a heavier coat of 
glue, and the abrasive grains are 
rolled into this base by the usual 
hand method. 


Applying the Abrasive 


This particular rolling operation 
calls for a great deal of skill and 
experience on the part of the operator. 
Small metal troughs are used to hold 
the abrasive grains, one trough for 
each size. These troughs are slightly 
wider than the width of the widest 
wheel to be coated, and the bottom of 
the trough forms the arc of a circle 
of considerably larger radius than 
that of any of the wheels. 

Each freshly glued wheel rests on 
a short shaft through its bore. The 
operator takes hold of both sides of 
this so that the wheel itself is free 
to revolve between his arms. He then 
rolls the wheel back and forth in the 
trough until the entire surface has 
been coated with the abrasive. In 
this operation all of the many vari- 
ables must be correct in order to give 
the most satisfactory job. That is, 
the temperatures of the wheel, the glue, 
and the abrasive must be held within 
close limits, and the time interval 
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between the gluing operation and the 
rolling in of the abrasive must be 
regulated. It is almost as bad to roll 
abrasive into too fresh a surface of 
glue as it is to try to apply the 
abrasive after the glue has set. 

When used wheels are to be coated, 
the practice is somewhat different. If 
the surface is deeply pitted or cov- 
ered with excessive grease or oil, the 
head is usually soaked off in hot 
water. If the wheel has been worn 
through the under or sizing coat, it 
should be resized with a mixture of 
thin glue and fine abrasive. 


Cleaning Old Wheels 


In any case the wheel is usually 
trued up with a carborundum or simi- 
lar brick which is rubbed across the 
face and edges while it is revolving. 
It is sometimes advisable to remove 
oil and dirt on the face of a wheel 
by scrubbing with gasoline and then 
thoroughly drying. After the wheel 
has been prepared, the practice of 
coating with abrasive is similar to 
that in the case of a new wheel 
except that often fewer coats of 
abrasive are required on an old wheel. 

One manufacturer recommends a 
temperature of 120 deg. F. for the 
abrasive applied to old wheels, and a 
temperature of 110 deg. F. with new 
wheels. This is because practice has 
shown that the heat conductivity is 
greater in the case of the old wheel. 

Operators usually have a flat steel 
table close to the abrasive troughs in 
which the wheels are rolled and, after 
coating, the wheel is then rolled on 
the table to determine whether the 
coating has been sufficient. If glue 
comes to the surface as the wheel is 
rolled on the table, it is an indication 
that further rolling in the abrasive is 
required. Machines are now available 
for coating wheels with the abrasive 
under conditions giving an accurate 
predetermined pressure and time. 


Coating Practice 


Most manufacturers seem reluctant 
to change to machines in this particu- 
lar field, and hand coating of polishing 
wheels with glue and abrasive is still 
the prevailing practice. In some large 
shops the equipment in the glue and 
coating room is elaborate. The room 
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itself is glass enclosed, is dust proof, 
has its own humidity and 
system and is conveniently arranged. 
The equipment may include recording 
thermometers, humidity instruments, 


heating 


glue density indicators, scales, sieve 


grading machines and elaborate con- 
veyor devices in addition to the more 
standard items such as steel table, 








The microscope readily reveals the fineness 
of the abrasive used in polishing. The sur- 
face of upper plate was produced with No. 
36 grain, and the surface of the plate below 
with No. 120. Both microphotos were taken 
with the same magnification by Norton Co 


Polishing and Buffing —14 


drying ovens, electrically heated abra- 
sive pans and glue pots. 

One manufacturer gives the follow- 
ing instructions for putting the final 
coat on to wheels: “The wheels should 
be heated to 120 deg. F. in a warming 
closet to prevent glue chilling. A 
brush of a width proportional to the 
wheel thickness should be used to ap- 
ply a large quantity of glue from a 
nearby glue pot. It is important to 
cover evenly the same amount of area 
of the wheel with each brushful of 
glue, as it is this point which deter- 
mines the uniformity of the head when 
finally coated. The operation should 
be done rapidly to prevent jellying of 
the glue. After the final coat of 
abrasive has been rolled on to the 
wheel and the wheel itself has been 
cured, it is important to give the 
wheel a true balance by the use of 
lead washers or some similar device. 
Balance is important to prevent 
pounding in operation and resultant 
non-uniform finish.” 


Suit Wheel to Job 


In polishing as in grinding there is 
one particular type of wheel and 
abrasive for each job. Opinions may 
differ as to some of the characteristics 
and with different types of wheels 
different abrasive characteristics are 
sometimes called for. In the final 
analysis it must be the experience of 
each individual shop which determines 
the selection. The head of the polish- 
ing department should understand, 
however, that varying wheel condi- 
tions give varying results and he 
should not assume that any one wheel 
is best until he has tried others. 

Some of the variables to be con- 
sidered in polishing are speed of 
wheel, pressure of wheel against work, 
character of the base metal, character 
of the wheel, that is, whether of can- 
vas, leather, or other material, rate 
of feed of material, size and shape of 
grain, type of glue, and nature of 
lubricant. 


Abrasive Characteristics 


Artificial abrasives are usually se- 
lected for the preliminary polishing 
operations. The so-called roughing or 
dry finishing operations include the 
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This shows carefully selected No. 36 alundum 
abrasive grains. Note the jagged surface of 
each grain and the uniform size. 


use of grades up to about No. 120. 
For this class of service one advan- 
tage of artificial abrasive grains over 
Turkish emery, for instance, is that 
the artificial abrasive fractures when 
dull and thus constantly presents new 
sharp cutting edges. The edges of 
Turkish emery on the other hand are 
apt to wear smooth without fractur- 
ing. However, the very property of 
wearing smooth makes certain natural 
abrasives desirable for the so-called 
coloring operations which may be 
broadly designated as those using a 
grain size finer than No. 150. 

Many details in connection with 
abrasive characteristics seem trivial 
to some manufacturers, yet on recent 
tests it was shown that accurately 
sized grain gave a 25 per cent higher 
efficiency than an abrasive grain with 
wider variation between particular 
diameters. The importance of the 
shape of the grain has already been 
mentioned. The shape affects adhe- 
sion to the glue, the character of 
cutting, and also the action in the 
rolling trough. Grains of proper 
packing quality in the trough give 
more rapid adhesion to the face and 
prevent the necessity of pounding the 
wheel in the trough. 

Care of Wheels Pays 

The proper preparation of a polish- 
ing wheel is expensive and for this 
reason many smaller manufacturers 
are inclined to slight some of the pre- 
cautions. One plant which has kept 
costs over a long period of time has 
found that the total refinishing of a 


wheel 24 in. in diameter with a 4 in. 
face averages about $0.32. This in- 
cludes glue, abrasive, labor and inci- 
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dental direct cost in the wheel room. 
On heavy polishing work such a wheel 
has a useful life of about 1 hr. This 
same manufacturer cautions against 
drying wheels too quickly, and states 
that in his experience a slow well- 
regulated heat sequence for drying 
prevents the glue from becoming brit- 
tle and materially adds to the wheel 
life. 


Polishing Soft Metals 


A different technique is required for 
polishing soft metals and because of 
the great variety of surfaces desired 
and metals encountered, no set stan- 
dards have been established. The ex- 
perience of one manufacturer of 
aluminum castings may be of interest. 
He uses 12 in. canvas wheels 2 in. in 
diameter operating at 4400 r.p.m. and 
after polishing with a series of wheels 
up to a fineness of No. 220 he buffs 
with tripoli cake to remove the polish- 
ing marks and then colors with a 
slaked lime composition cake. For 
finishing irregular surfaces of cast- 
ings which do not require such a high 
gloss, this manufacturer uses flexible 
paper disks coated with abrasive. 
These disks are operated with a very 
slight amount of oil as a lubricant. 
An excess of oil is apt to stain alumi- 
num and this must be guarded against. 
Another manufacturer of soft metal 
products polishes with No. 80 alumina 
grit used dry and follows this with the 
sequence of No. 120, No. 150 and No. 
180 grits, with a slight amount of 
paraffin wax as a lubricant. 


Machine Polishing 


If the quantity is sufficient nearly 
any product which is to be polished or 
buffed can be handled through this 
operation on an automatic machine. 


Fine silk screens are 
used for grading 
abrasives. This shows 
a silk screen with a 


device over it, used 
for checking the 


number of openings 
per sq. in. 


Robert T. Kent, director of engineer- 
ing, Divine Brothers Co., Utica, N. Y., 
has devoted much time to the subject 
of machine polishing during the past 
five years or more, and he states that 
automatic or semi-automatic machines 
can be adopted to reduce the cost of 
more than 50 per cent of the polishing 
in the metal industry. Such diversified 
items as thimbles, lamp _ refectors, 
bicycle rims, wrenches, automobile 
springs, fender guards and axes are 
included. 

In the case of one product, Stillson 
wrenches, difficulty was encountered in 
that the capacity of the machine ex- 
ceeded the ability of one operator to 
load. This was overcome by providing 
an extension end table with a con- 
veyor belt composed of individual jigs 
which were loaded by two men and 
were unloaded automatically as the 
conveyor passed over the tail pulley. 

An interesting straight line polish- 
ing machine is used to automatically 
polish the inner surface of bicycle 
rims. A standard machine was fitted 
with a track and the rims to be pol- 
ished were mounted in fixtures which 
held them in the proper relation to 
the polishing wheel at the same time 
that they rested on the track. The 
movement of the conveyor belt and its 
track caused the rim to rotate in the 
fixture while in contact with the pol- 
ishing wheel and thus completed the 
polishing around the entire circum- 
ference. Formed face wheels were 
used and two operations were neces- 
sary, but, except for the loading, the 
process was automatic. 


Side frames of typewriters are auto- 
matically polished on straight line ma- 
chines with hard compressed leather 
wheels. Here the proper design of the 
fixture was the essential feature. It 
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was necessary to hold the piece rigid 
against the action of the hard wheel 
and at the same time to obtain preci- 
sion in location so that the surface 
would be flat and true. In the case 
of automobile valve caps the quantity 
has been sufficient to warrant consid- 
erable special attention, and highly 
efficient hopper feeding fully auto- 
matic machines have been designed 
for this service. 


Use of Machines Expands 


Automatic polishing is not new. A 
machine for polishing tea kettles auto- 
matically was developed 20 years ago, 
and the principle involved is still 
being used for this class of product. 
Recently, however, and particularly 
within the past year, a new movement 
to extend machine operations in the 
polishing and buffing fields has ap- 
peared, and large manufacturers of 
products such as adding machines, 
typewriters and radios are installing 
long straight-line machines on which 
parts travel successively past polish- 
ing wheels of different grades and 
characteristics, until at the end they 
leave the machines with the desired 
finish, 

This calls for ingenious jigs and 
automatic clamping and releasing de- 
vices. One adding machine company 
has a straight-line automatic machine 
in which parts travel past five pairs 
of wheels. This machine alone re- 
places 31 hand jobs and reduces the 
cost of polishing of certain parts from 
$1.12 per 100 pieces to $0.06 per 100 
pieces. 

As automatic machines become 
more standardized, the errors of the 
earlier machines are gradually being 
eliminated. It is important, for in- 
stance, to have the contact between 
the work and the wheel of such a 
nature that it distributes the wear on 
the wheel. If a short bar with sides 
parallel to the direction of the travel, 
passes under a wheel which is re- 
volving in a plane also parallel to 
the travel, the wear on the wheel will 
be all in one place and the wheel 
life will be correspondingly low. By 
turning the bar at an angle with the 
line of travel, it is possible to dis- 
tribute the wear over the full surface 
of the wheel. 


Belts 


Maximum distribution of wear over 
the face of the abrasive surface is 
secured by having the line of travel 
of the work at right angles to the 
direction of the face of the abrasive 
wheei or belt, and this feature has 
led some designers to turn to a 
greater use of belts. This calls for 
great care in the application of the 


glue and abrasive to the belt, and 





Abrasive grains are sorted through screen trays in a vibrating sieve which forms part of the 
careful polishers equipment. Courtesy Norton Co. 


some of the difficulties will be dis- 
cussed later under the heading of glue. 

In the steel industry, belts are ex- 
tensively used for polishing sheets, as 
already explained. Two methods for 
coating these belts with glue and 
abrasive are used. Where fine grain 
sizes are required, the general prac- 
tice is to thin the glue to the proper 
consistency for the particular size of 
abrasive used, and then add the abra- 
sive to form a paste which is spread 
evenly over the belt. In this method 
it is important to provide means of 
continuously stirring the mixture of 
glue and abrasive to prevent the 
separation of the aluminous abrasive 
which has a relatively high specific 
gravity. 

Two or more coats are usually ap- 
plied to the belt. This method of 
mixing the abrasive and glue is known 
as the paste head process and is obvi- 
ously impractical with coarse grit 
sizes. Another method of coating 
belts is to apply the glue to the belt 
in sections and then apply the abra- 


sive on to the glue by sifting. In this 
case the grains bond readily with the 
glue if the surface of the individual 
grains is irregular or jagged so as to 
provide surface tenacity. Some large 


users of abrasive belts have developed 
mechanical means for applying the 
abrasive coating. In one machine for 
this purpose the belt to be coated 
revolves slowly through the coating 
zone. An electrical heating device 
heats the belt just before the glue 
is applied. The glue itself is heated 
and is spread evenly on to the belt 
by means of a roller. The abrasive 
particles which are held in a heated 
reservoir are applied by mechanically 
sifting on to the fresh glue surface 
and the operation is completed by 
means of rollers which even out the 
surface of the abrasive and glue. On 
particular work large belts frequently 
require several days to cure, after 
which they are trued with silicon 
carbide brick. 


Designing Parts for Polishing 

Just as buffing compounds are ad- 
justed to facilitate cleaning, so are 
the design and machining features of 
metal products altered to facilitate 
buffing. A case in point is the familiar 
electric flatiron. Here, because of a 
double curve, that is, an oval outline 
to the base and a varying curve to 
the cover plate, it was impossible to 
adapt this to automatic operation. 

(Concluded on Page 74) 
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CONOMY, speed in operation, and 

ability to clean strip steel in a 
wide range of widths in a single 
pickling unit are advantages claimed 
for a continuous pickling outfit re- 
cently installed by a Connecticut man 
ifacturer of cold rolled strip. The 
pickling equipment was _§ installed 
primarily to improve the quality of 
the finished strip, and also to permit 
the company to produce a cold rolled 
product in the longer lengths which 
the trade demands. 

The surface scale is loosened by 
passing the strip through a breaking 
machine before it goes into the pick- 
ling tank. This operation makes 
pickling easier and faster and reduces 
the amount of acid required. 

The pickling speed is 40 ft. per min., 
which is claimed to be much faste) 
than the pickling could be done with- 
out previous passage through the 
breaking machine. The pickling equip- 
ment handles strip in all widths up 
to 28 in., and is designed as an eco- 
nomical unit for use in cold rolled 
strip plants having small capacities. 

Another feature of the installation 
is a brushing machine having revolv- 
ing brushes between which the strip 
passes. This operation follows the 
cold water rinse, and the purpose of 
the brushes is to remove acid and grit 
from the surface of the steel. The 
resulting product has a bright clean 
finish which produces brighter and 
better strip upon cold rolling. 


The continuous procedure for clean- 
ing hot strip has for some time been 
venerally recognized as preferable to 
the batch pickling method. In the lat- 
ter case the coils of strip were han- 
dled in and out of the pickling tanks 
with an overhead crane, but with the 
increase in weight and length during 


Fig. 1—Passage through the breaking machine is the first operation. 


and facilitates pickling. 
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Pickling Strip Steel in 


a Continuous 


By F. L. PRENTISS 


Unit 


Cleveland Editor, The tron Age 


the past few years it has been fuund 
that satisfactory cleaning could not 
be done with the old method, as the 
strands of material would touch 
thereby causing scale spots which 
would show up in the cold rolling. 
With the continuous pickling method, 
however, the danger of these scale 
spots is eliminated and steel of better 
quality is produced. Continuous 
pickling of long lengths is said to be 





cheaper than the old method, which 
requires the opening up of coils to 
allow acid to work on each strand, 
whereas the coils in the continuous 
unit, as they come from the hot mill, 
are diawn through the cleaning equip- 
ment by various mechanical devices, 
and a uniform clean surface ensues. 

The steel strip in the Wallingford 
plant first passes through an acid 
tank, after which it is rinsed in cold 


This machine loosens the scale 
In the background the crane is lifting the rolls from a gravity conveyor which 
brings the hot rolled strip from the stock house. 
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It then 
goes through the brushing machine 
which scours the surface of the ma- 
terial and removes any smut or dirt 


water to remove the acid. 


remaining on the strip, after which 
it is dried in a hot water bath. Be 
yond the hot water bath are the pull 
out rolls which draw each strip of 
steel through the tanks. From these 
rolls the strip passes to a_ 6-block 
take-up frame. 


Scale Loosened by Breaking Machine 


Loaded on cradles on a roller con 
veyor in the stock house the hot rolled 
coils move by gravity into the clean 
ing house as shown in the background 
of Fig. 1. On reaching the cleaning 
department an electric hoist mounted 
on a jib crane located above the roller 
conveyor picks up the coils and de- 
livers them to pay-off reels from 
which the strip is fed into a 5-roll 
breaking machine, Fig. 1. The strip 
is run through this machine in order 
to loosen the scale and to facilitate 
the pickling operation. Tests have 
shown that this operation has paid 
for itself by a reduced amount of 
acid used, and a higher speed which 
increases production. 

The breaking machine consists of 
three bottom and two top rolls which 
are each 25, in. in diameter and 32 
in. long. The roll housings are 
mounted on a heavy stand. The top 
rolls are raised and lowered by means 
of screw down mechanism which is 
motor driven for quick acting. A 
motor driven reel pulls the strip 
through the breaker rolls, and the 
reel block is of the collapsible type 
equipped with a coil pusher operated 
through an air cylinder. 





Fig. 2—Pay-off reels from which the strips are fed into the pickling tank at the right. 


The coils weigh approximately 400 
lb. each when they come to the break- 
ing machine, and, after leaving this 
machine, several coils are hooked end 
to end to make a large coil of about 
1200 lb. 

The coils of strip after breaking 
are transferred by an electric over- 
head crane to pay-off reels back of 
the acid tank, Fig. 2. The acid tank 
is 100 ft. long, 5 ft. wide and 36 in. 
deep inside measurements, and is 








UCCESSFUL pickling is depen- 

dent upon the constancy of all 
the mechanical and chemical oper- 
ations involved. This requisite is 
best fulfilled by an automatic and 
continuous unit, which steadily 
delivers a uniform product, and, in 
addition, saves floor space, elim- 
inates excessive deterioration of 
buildings and equipment, and 
transforms a slovenly operation 
into an orderly manufacturing pro- 
cedure. Automatic pickling is cur- 
rently used for large castings and 
minute instrument parts, and the 
operation is generally superior to 
the tank process when it is re- 
quired to handle a large number of 
identical parts. Obviously, strip 
steel lends itself readily to me- 
chanical cleaning, and the accom- 
panying article is a description of 
such a unit which was recently 
built by the Broden Construction 
Co., Cleveland, for the Walling- 
ford Steel Co., Wallingford, Conn. 





made of reinforced concrete heavily 
coated on the inside with asphalt ce- 
ment and lined with vitrified brick 
laid up in Basolit. The top of the 
tub is covered with an asbestos steel 
cover, and hoods and_ stacks to 
collect the fumes are of the same ma- 
terial. 

The cold water or rinse water tub 
is 8 ft. long, 5 ft. wide and 36 in. 
deep, and the hot water tub is 16 
ft. long, 5 ft. wide and 36 in. deep. 
Both are made of wood. The general 
arrangement of the tanks and hoods is 
shown in Fig. 3. 

The brushing machine, which is 
located between the cold and hot water 
tanks, consists of two 8-in. diameter 
Tampico brushes each backed up by 
an 8 in. diameter steel pressure roll. 
The brushes are mounted in a tilting 
frame while the pressure rolls are 
fixed. One of the brushes touches 
the top while the other touches the 
bottom side of the strip, and means 
of adjustment are provided to cum- 
pensate for brush wear or to in- 
crease the brushing pressure against 
the strip surface. Each brush is 
driven by a 3-hp. alternating current, 
720 r.p.m., direct connected motor. 

The pull-out rolls in the center of 
Fig. 4 draw the strips through the 
cleaning equipment at a uniform rate 
of speed and delivers them to the take- 
up blocks which reel up the strip. 
The pull-out speed can be varied to 
suit conditions. 

The pull-out consists of two rub- 
ber covered steel rolls each 24 in. in 
diameter and 60 in. long, which are 
mounted on a structural steel frame. 
The rolls are driven through a set of 
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spur gears and a roller chain drive 
off of a main reduction unit. 

The main drive of the pull-out rolls 
consists of a herringbone gear re- 
duction unit connected to a Reeves 
variable speed transmission with a 
speed range of 6 to 1, using a 25-hp. 
alternating current constant speed 
motor. This arrangement permits the 
passage of the strip through the tanks 
at a speed of 10 to 60 ft. per min. 

The take-up frame, shown in the 
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background of Fig. 4, has six blocks 
of the collapsible type, 16 in. in 
diameter, three having an 8-in., two 
a 12-in., and one a 28-in. face. The 
blocks are staggered in the usual man- 
ner permitting six strands each 9 in. 
wide, or three strands each 12 in. 
wide, or a single strand 28 in. wide 
to be reeled up. Each block is 
equipped with a coil-pusher operated 
through a 6-in. air cylinder. 

A hand operated compression clutch 


Fig. 3—The cleaning 
unit. The acid tank is 
at the extreme left, 
and next in order 
named are the cold 
water rinse tank, the 
brushing machine, 
and, in the fore- 
ground, the hot water 
tank. This picture, 
taken when the unit 
was operating, indi- 
cates the absence of 
steam or fumes in 
the room. 


is used for starting and stopping each 
block, and a friction slip device in the 
back of the block permits the block to 
slip thereby synchronizing the surface 
speed of the coil as it builds up on the 
block, with the speed at which the 
pull-out rolls deliver the strip. The 
block spindles are driven through rol- 
ler chains from the main reduction 
unit, and guide rollers are provided 
on top of the take-up frame for feed- 
ing the strip onto the blocks. 


Fig. 4—Pull-out rolls, 
shown at the center 
of the picture, draw 
the strips through 
the tanks at a con- 
stant but adjustable 
speed and _ deliver 
them to the take-up 
blocks at the right. 
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New Things in 
Materials and 
Processes 


By EDWIN F. CONE 


New Method of Deseaming 
Billets 


HE deseaming of billets and other 

similar material by the use of the 
oxy-acetylene torch is claimed to be 
gaining in favor rapidly. It is as- 
serted that not only is the removal of 
seams and other defects much more 
quickly accomplished than by the use 
of pneumatic tools but also the num- 
ber of men required is_ radically 
reduced. There is thus involved a 
decided lowering of costs accompa- 
nied, it is claimed, by better results. 


Steels of 300,000 Ib. Tensile 
Strength 


OME interesting testimony has re- 

cently been published as to the 
proper composition of steel which will 
have, after heat treatment, a tensile 
strength of 300,000 lb. per sq. in. This 
is, of course, an unusually high figure 
to attain. The testimony referred to 
which came from the International 
Nickel Co’s experts, designated three 
such steels to meet such a demand. 

One in particular has the following 
recommended composition: Carbon, 
0.50 per cent; manganese, 0.80 per 
cent; silicon, 1.65 per cent; nickel, 3.00 
per cent. When oil quenched from 1550 
deg. F. and drawn at 600 deg. F., 
it showed a tensile strength of 300,- 
000 lb. per sq. in., an elongation of 9 
per cent and a reduction of area of 
about 30 per cent. Not being regular- 
ly on the market, this steel would 
have to be made specially to order. 


Two other steels suggested as hav- 
ing a tensile strength of 300,000 Ib. 
per sq. in. are a Ni-Mo and a Ni- 
Cr-Mo steel. Both have a carbon con- 
tent of 0.45 to 0.55 per cent and a 
manganese percentage of 0.40 to 0.75. 
The nickel in each case is 1.50 per 
cent with the molybdenum in the Ni- 
Mo steel at 0.20 to 0.30 per cent. In 
the Ni-Cr-Mo steel, the chromium is 
0.60 to 0.90 per cent and the molyb- 
denum 0.15 to 0.25 per cent. 


The heat treatment of this Ni-Mo 
steel (S.A.E. 4650) is oil quenched 
at 1450 to 1550 deg. F. and tempered 
at not above 400 deg. F. For the 
Ni-Cr-Mo steel, it is stipulated that it 
shall be oil quenched from 1475 to 
1525 deg. F. and drawn at 400 deg. 
F. or lower. 


Doubtless there are other combina- 
tions of alloying elements which will 
also give a tensile strength of 300,- 
000 lb. after proper heat treatment. 


Aluminum Alloys in Bridges 


N illustration in a recent issue of 

the New York Times showed the 
replacing of steel girders and plates 
with “aluminum girders and sheets,” 
with the statement that a saving of 
750 tons in weight was realized in a 
Pittsburgh bridge. Of course, alumi- 
num alloy girders and plates were 
meant and this is one of frequent ex- 
amples of misleading names used by 
the daily press to convey scientific 
facts. 

While there is nothing new in the 
possible substitution of aluminum al- 
loys for steel in certain circumstances, 
its use in bridges is not common. Some 
of these alloys have physical proper- 
ties fully equal to steel. This, com- 
bined with lightness, proves a decided 
advantage, outside of the element of 
cost. In the construction of the stream 
line Union Pacific train, aluminum in 
some form largely enters. 

But there is also the demonstrated 
use of the stainless steels. Thin 
forms of this material have been used 
in the construction of similar cars 
and trains, combined with the use of 
alloy steel tubing, such as chrome- 
molybdenum. In this case, lightness 
and adequate strength are combined 
together with superior anti-corrosion 
properties. 


New alloys, whether of aluminum 
or steel, are constantly appearing and 
further developments in the field of 
light construction are certain. It is 
evident, however, that there is to be 


lively competition between aluminum 
alloys and steel alloys, not only for 
bridges, trains, airplanes and so on, 
but for other applications in indus- 
try. 

eee 


Pouring Intricate Stainless 
Steel Castings 


NE of the progressive steel foun- 

dries of the country has devised 
a special method of pouring very 
small castings of stainless steel. The 
conditions insuring success demand a 
metal of high temperature poured as 
quickly as possible. Ordinarily it is 
the custom to tap the metal into a 
ladle by which it is transferred to the 
molds and poured. The nature of 
some of the castings to be made has 
been so intricate in design that this 
method of casting was unsuccessful, 
despite the fact that the temperature, 
as melted in an Ajax high frequency 
furnace, was all that could be desired. 


To overcome the difficulty encoun- 
tered, apparatus was devised by 
which it is possible to pour thé cast- 
ings direct from the furnace without 
transfer to a ladle. The molds are 
successively brought to the furnace 
by special handling mechanism so 
that each casting or group of small 
castings is poured at once directly 
from the furnace. 


The successful production of the 
many types of stainless and heat-re- 
sisting castings is not easy. The prob- 
lems involved are more complicated 
than in the case of the lower alloy or 
plain carbon steel castings. The ad- 
vance which has been registered in 
this field is one of the outstanding 
foundry achievements of the past few 
years. 

eee 


Improving Medium Manganese 
Steel 


AN alloy steel which has gained 

much favor in recent years is that 
commonly known as medium manga- 
nese steel, containing from 1 to about 
1.75 per cent manganese. It has 
many desirable physical properties. 
There have been some _ instances 
where this steel meets all the severe 
specifications demanded both as to 
physical properties and in drawing or 
working with the exception of tensile 
strength. 

It has been found that, by adding 
to the medium manganese steels, an 
appreciable and suitable proportion, 
usually small, of another alloying ele- 
ment, such as nickel, chromium, vana- 
dium or molybdenum, the ultimate 
tensile strength is elevated to the 
desired level without sacrificing other 
properties. Thus the medium manga- 
nese steels with the added alloy are 
found to meet certain heat-treating 
and other conditions which they 
otherwise could not meet and also to 
take the place of some more compli- 
cated steels which sometimes develop 
difficulties under certain heat-treat- 
ing conditions. 
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ROM J. B. Nealey of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association has been ob- 


tained the following detailed in- 
formation of the use of gas for fuel 
in the North Side, Pittsburgh, piant 
of the Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., an 
institution that has supplied bolts for 
aimor plate, bolts for the New York- 
New Jersey vehicular tunnel as large 
as 6 in. in diameter and 25 to 50 ft. 
long, including chrome-nickel products 
to possess a tensile strength of 125,- 
000 lb. per sq. in., and at the present 
time long threaded rods to be used 
spirally as reinforcing in the concrete 
walls of a water tunnel being driven 
under New York City. 

The end forging division of the 
North Side plant has 30 slot type gas 
fired furnaces. Two are equipped 
with motor operated conveyors for 
moving the work across the front 
with one end of the steel projecting 
into the furnace through the slot. The 
conveyor consists of two looped chains 
adjustable to regulate the distance be- 
tween the chains for different length 
rods. The furnaces have 10-ft. hearths 
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and the conveyor extends some 3 ft. 
beyond for loading. The conveyor is 
loaded manually and the hot stock is 
discharged upon the table of a semi- 
automatic heading machine at the 
other end. Heat is supplied to cach 
furnace by six gas burners located in 
the front wall and underfiring the 
work. 

Most of the end forge furnaces 
have 60-in. hearths and consist of 
steel plates bolted together into a case 
which is lined with firebrick. They 
stand on legs to bring the slot to a 
convenient level for the operator. For 
the most part these units are fired 
with three nozzle-mixing gas burners 
each. A burner consists of two pipe 
like castings, one within the other. 
Air forced at 1% lb. pressure through 
the inner casting entrains gas at 6 
oz. in the outer casting by means of 
perforations in the wall of the inner 
casting. The proportion of gas and 
air is regulated by valves to provide 
complete combustion. One motor- 
driven blower furnishes air for a num- 
ber of these furnaces through one long 


The furnace is fired 
from the top and a 
moves the 
work across the front 
for end heating, de- 
livering to the hot 
heading machine ad- 

jacent. 


conveyor 


The simplicity of the 
forge furnace for 
heating the end of 
stock with top firing 
is indicated 
sketch. 


Use of Gas in a Pittsburgh 


duct with a takeoff duct to the air 
manifold of each furnace. Upsetters 
in this group have a capacity for 800 
pieces of l-in. stock or 1000 pieces of 
5g-in. material an hr. 

While the end firing method of heat- 
ing these furnaces predominates, a 
novel improvement has been intro- 
duced in two or three by placing the 
burners in the top, so that they fire 
straight down on the work. The 
height of the burners is so regulated 
that the hottest part of the flame is 
in direct contact with the work. 

The burners are of the premix 
blast type and this method of firing 
has shown a considerable savinz in 
fuel consumption with equal perform- 
ance over furnaces in which burners 
of the same type were located in the 
back wall. Furnaces in which the 
burners are placed in the rear wall, 
however, give satisfactory service. 
One of these is for large work, has a 
9-ft. hearth and is fired with three gas 
burners. It too is of the slot type. 
Ends of rods more than 50 ft. long 
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Bolt and Nut Plant . 


have been heated in this furnace for 
upsetting. 

In the heat treating department are 
four rotary gas fired furnaces each 
20 ft. long and 4 ft. in diameter. An 
inside helical screw causes the work 
to progress through as the furnace 
revolves while a single gas burner in 
the discharge end furnishes heat on 
the counterflow principle. A _ con- 
veyor brings the material in and an 
elevator hoists and dumps it into the 
furnace, while an 8-ft. slide permits 
it to roll by gravity from the dis- 
charge end into the quench tank. 
Water from four sprayers is forced 
by centrifugal pumps upon this work 
(30-40 lb. pressure) as it moves to 
the tank. The quench tank is pro- 
vided with a rotating perforated steel 
cylinder, set at an angle and this 
moves the work through the quench 
and discharges it over the end into 
tote boxes for further handling. 

There has just been erected in this 
division, a heat treating furnace, that 
is used alternately for hardening and 
drawing. It is of the continuous belt 
conveyor type, brick and steel con- 


The rotary annealing 
furnaces carry the 
products through the 
inside by means of a 
helical screw, a single 
gas burner is located 
at the discharge end, 
the products are 
sprayed as they slide 
down the chute into 
the quench tank and 
a rotating perforated 
cylinder lifts the 
products into the tote 
boxes. 


struction, 21 ft. long, 8 ft. wide and 
9% ft. high. There are two chambers, 
one into which the gas burners nre 
from the sides, being located directly 
above the other in which the work is 
heated. They are separated by an 
arch and the hot products of combus- 
tion pass down through ports. 

The heated gases continue down 
through the work and alloy mesh con- 
veyor into ducts in the side walls and 
are exhausted to a stack. There are 
eight gas burners on one side and two 
on the other, all firing into the com- 
bustion chamber. Two supplementary 
burners fire directly into the heating 
chamber. 

The firing system is controlled in 
two parts so that the heating furnace 
naturally divides off into two zones, 
preheat and high heat. This is ac- 
complished by manifolding the burn- 
ers into two sets and applying an 
automatic temperature controller to 
each. Air is furnished by a blower at 
1% lb. pressure. The controllers, of 
the potentiometer type, are connected 
to motor operated valves cut into the 
two air manifolds. The two burners 


on one side of the furnace are piped 
to one of the manifolds on the op- 
posite side where the other eight are 
located. One indicating and one re- 
cording pyrometer are provided for 
the preheat and high temperature 
zones respectively. 

The discharge end of the furnace is 
closed, the work dropping through an 
opening in the hearth, through a 
chute, directly into the quench tank 
located below ina pit. This is a steel 
tank 12 ft. long, 5 ft. wide and 4 ft. 
deep and is equipped with a motor 
driven flight conveyor. This moves 
the work up over the far edge, drop- 
ping it into tote boxes for further 
handling. Oil, water or a soda com- 
pound can be used for the quenching 
medium, in which case the chute forms 
an air seal. If the work is to be 
drawn only, the liquid is removed 
from the tank and the operation of 
the furnace is the same as before, 
except that a lower temperature and 
a different time cycle are employed. 
Both the oil or soda compound are 
pumped to the quench tank from 
separate storage tanks and returned 
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after using. The water is also 
pumped in but is wasted after using. 
This furnace is capable of hardening 
material at the rate of 1500 lb. hourly 
with a gas consumption of approxi- 
mately 1500 cu. ft. 


Among the various machines de- 
veloped by the company is one for 
forming nuts cold from bar stock. 
The care with which these are made 
ean be gaged from the fact that 7 
different dies are employed. These 
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are arranged in two groups with 
three on one side of the machine and 
four on the other. These nuts are 
given a black finish when necessary 
in a rotary gas fired furnace. 

All standard size bolts and nuts are 
cleaned in a perforated rotating steel 
cylinder 15 ft. long and 6 ft. in di- 
ameter. Half of this cylinder is en- 
veloped in a sheet steel housing in 
which the hot water sprays and tank 
are located. Centrifugal pumps ferce 


this water from the tank through the 
sprays and the waste water runs back 
into the tank. The water is heated by 
a gas fired 100-gal. storage water 
heater equipped with an automatic 
temperature control. 


The central heat treating depart- 
ment has five gas fired furnaces. Re- 
cording and visual pyrometers are 
grouped on a central control board by 
which the temperatures of the fur- 
naces are checked from time to time. 


One heat-treating 
furnace, alongside 
the rotary furnaces, 
is used alternately 
for hardening and 
drawing. It employs 
a continuous belt 
conveyor. The view 
of the charging end 
shows the gas firing 
systems, control ap- 
paratus, etc. The dis- 
charge end extends 
over the quench tank 
and a flight conveyor 
removes the work. 
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has brought out a machine which 

accurately measures the helix 
angles or the lead of helical gears, 
and also calibrates the machine set- 
tings. 


To Lees-Bradner Co., Cleveland, 


The only positive method of mea- 
suring helical gears, it is stated, is 
one in which a point of contact with 
the gear tooth is moved relative 
thereto across the gear face and at a 
uniform distance from the gear axis 
while imparting to the gear being 
tested an angular or rotative motion 
equal in extent to exactly one com- 
plete revolution while the contact 
point is moved through the exact dis- 
tance of the lead. 

The lead of a gear is a constant 
quantity, no matter where on the tooth 
measurements may be taken; hence, 
when the lead is found to be correct 
the helix angles must of necessity 
also be correct. The Lees-Bradner 
testing machine employs the last men- 
tioned method of checking lead or 
helix angles. 

The gear being tested is mounted 
between centers. An adjustable tooth 
contactor connected to a direct-read- 
ing ten-thousandths inch indicator is 
mounted on the carriage at front of 
the machine. This carriage also car- 
ries an angularly adjustable straight- 
edge and is traversed on the bed 
parallel to the head and tailstock cen- 
ter. The headstock is provided with 
a spindle mounted on self-adjusting 
precision ball bearings. This spindle 
also carries carefully calibrated, 
ground involute cam. The headstock 
is further provided with a transverse 
cross-slide, one end of which mounts 
a precision and fully adjustable rol- 
ler which maintains contact with the 
involute cam on the spindle. The 
other end of this cross-slide is pro- 
vided with adjustable shoes or con- 
tact members which engage the 
angularly adjustable  straight-edge 
mounted on the indicator carriage. 
The angular adjustment of the 
straight-edge is set according to the 
lead of the gear being tested. 


In operation, the tooth contactor 
is adjusted into position with one of 
the gear teeth, and the indicator car- 


riage is traversed parallel to the gear 
axis by means of the handwheel at 
front of machine. As the indicator 
carriage is traversed, carrying with 
it the angularly adjusted straight- 
edge, the transverse cross-slide on the 
headstock is caused to move at right 
angles to the work spindle. This 
movement causes the roller mounted 
on the cross-slide, and in engagement 
with the involute cam, to rotate the 
spindle and the gear being tested. 
Thus simple, straight-line motion of 


Develops Machine for Testing 
Lead of Helical Gears 


the indicator is accurately 
converted into rotary motion 
of the spindle and gear by 
the fewest number of accu- 
rately made parts. 

Any deviation from true 
lead of the gear is registered 
directly on the indicator in 
ten-thousandths of an inch. 


To insure that the indica 
tor reading of the gear tooth 
is a true representation of 
the deviation from theoreti 
cal, provision has been made 
in the machine for accurate 
cal.bration of the rotary mo- 
tion of the work spindle rela- 
tive to a known distance tra- 
versed by the contactor in 
engagement with the gear 
tooth. It is not considered 
sufficient with the delicate 
measurements being made to assume 
that the angular adjustment of the 
straight-edge, accurately as it may be 
set, will assure accurate readings. To 
overcome any possibility of error in 
machine settings, a method has been 
provided for checking the angular ro- 
tation of the work spindle and the 
linear distance traversed by the tooth 
contactor. The rear of the work 
spindle has been provided with ground 
index plate engageable by a direct- 
reading ten-thousandth inch indicator. 
On the front of the bed there is a 
V-block in which an adjustable stop 
is located. This stop may be located 
in a number of positions in the 
V-block. The front of the indicator 
carriage is provided with an adjust- 
able holder on which is mounted an- 
other direct ten-thousandth inch in- 
dicator. 

After the straight-edge on the in- 
dicator carriage has been adjusted 
according to the lead of the gear 
being tested, the indicator engaging 
the index plate on the rear of the 
work spindle is swung into engage- 
ment with one of the notches of the 
index plate and the indicator dial set 
to a zero position. A set of precision 
gage or measuring blocks is then 
placed into position in V-block at the 
front of the machine with one end 
thereof positioned against the stop. 
The indieator at the front of the car- 
riage is then adjusted to bear against 
the other end of the gage blocks with 
the indicator dial set at zero. The 
indicator engaging index plate at the 
rear of the work spindle is now 
swung out of position and the gage 
or measuring blocks removed from the 
machine. The work spindle and in- 
dex plate are caused to rotate through 
an angular distance of one or more 
divisions, checking this by swinging 
the indicator back into position. The 





Lees-Bradner machine for checking the lead of 
helical gears. It may be calibrated accurately before 


testing. 


distance traversed by the indicator 
carriage and tooth contactor is now 
checked by again inserting measuring 
blocks in the Vee between the stop 
and indicator at front of carriage. 
Since the index plate at the rear of 
the work spindle is provided with 20 
divisions, the linear movement of the 
tooth contactor can be checked, if 
thought desirable, for each twentieth 
of the length of lead. 

Thus, the machine not only ac- 
curately checks the lead, or helix 
angle, of helical gears, but also may 
be calibrated accurately before such 
test of the gear is made. 





New High-Temperature 


Insulation Block 


OR insulating open-hearth and glass 
tank regenerators, hot blast stoves, 
high-temperature boiler furnaces, cer- 
amic and rotary cement kilns and 
high-temperature metallurgical fur- 
naces in general, Johns-Manville, 22 
East Fortieth Street, New York, has 
developed a new insulation block to 
withstand safely temperaturs up to 
1900 deg. F. It is kown as Superex 
and represents the use of a special 
calcined diatomaceous silica, the same 
basic material used in the Johns- 
Manville Sil-O-Ce] insulating prod- 
ucts. Like the previous Superex, as- 
bestos fiber is employed for bonding. 
3esides increased insulating value, the 
new block has a relatively low density. 





French production of pig iron in 
1933 totaled 6,328,000 metric tons, an 
increase of 14.3 per cent over 1932, 
and steel output climbed to 6,519,000 
metric tons, which represented a 15.6 
per cent increase over the previous 
year. 
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Making Rubber 


PECIAL hydraulic equipment 

built recently by R. D. Wood & 

Co., Wood Building, Philadel- 
phia, includes the self-contained 1000 
ton die sinking and vulcanizing press 
illustrated, which was designed for 
the manufacture of rubber printing 
plates. 

Making of these plates, which are 
being used increasingly for special 
printing work, involves two distinct 
processes. In the first, a sheet of 
lead is placed upon the press platen 
and on it is put a metal halftone or 
engraving. The press is then closed 
under the required pressure, produc 
ing a negative of the original in the 
lead plate. With this negative or 
mold still on the platen, a rubber 
compound is applied to it and the 
press then closed again. In this sec- 
ond process the rubber is vulcanized 
by means of heated platens. After 
the vulcanizing the finished plate is 
removed ready for the printing press. 

Obviously, to assure faithful repro- 
duction of the original engraving. 
which often has only “hair line” de- 
signs, the press for this work must 
be extremely rigid and have a wide 
range of power and vulcanizing tem- 
perature. As to the first requirement, 
it is claimed that the total deflection 
of the machine illustrated has been 
held to 0.001 in. even under maximum 
load. The pressure range is from 100 


Builds Self-Contained 1000-Ton 
Hydraulic Press for 


Printing Plates 


a a & 


Pressures up to 450 tons are 
obtained by a radial piston 
pump and higher pressures by 
a hydraulic intensifier at the 
side of the machine. Hot 
plates are electrically heated. 
Total deflection of press has 
been held to 0.001 in 


vrvwryv 


to 1000 tons, and vulcanizing tempera- 
tures are closely controlled over a 
wide range through the use of elec- 
trically-heated hot plates. 

Pressures up to 450 tons are ob 
tained by a variable-pressure radial 
piston pump and higher pressures by 
means of a hydraulic intensifier. The 
radial piston pump with direct-con- 
nected 7%-hp., 1150-r.p.m. motor is 
mounted as a unit on top of a welded 





Carboloy Cutter for General Milling 


FOR general-purpose use on cast iron, 

non-ferrous and non-metallic mate- 
rials the Carboloy Co., 2495 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, is offering 
the Carboloy face milling cutter illus- 
trated. The tool is 5 in. in diameter 
and may be used over a wide range of 
cutting area. On short-run, diversi- 
fied milling jobs the one standard 
cutter may be employed interchange- 
ably in the same manner as a high- 
speed steel cutter. It is not intended 
to replace special Carboloy cutters on 
quantity-production jobs, as on such 
work the most efficient results are 
obtained with cutters especially de- 
signed for maximum performance on 
the particular job. 

To make a general-purpose cutter 
practical for short-run, highly diver- 
sified milling of many different kinds 
of materials, modified designs are em- 
ployed to give economical results with- 
out the large increases in speeds, etc., 
common to Carboloy milling on a 
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quantity production basis. The bene- 
fits of cemented-carbide milling on the 
large production jobs are said to be 








steel suction tank located on top of 
the press, as shown. Nitralloy parts 
are used throughout the pump to as- 
sure long wear. 

The intensifier, located at the side 
of the machine, raises the pump pres- 
sure from 3000 lb. to a high pressure 
of 6350 lb. per sq. in. A spindle-type 
operating valve with single hand-lever 
entirely controls the operation of the 
press. 


vbtained, however, to an extent that 
permits a substantial saving on gen- 
eral milling work. These include 
greater accuracy, improved finish, 
longer cutting life between grinds, 
milling of hard materials and the 
combining of rough and finish cuts. 


Trade Notes 


Diehl & Co., 2 West 89th Street, New York, 
have established export department handling 
new machinery developments. Company also 
exports all types of steel products, metals, 
tools, and hardware. 





Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., Milwaukee, 
stamped and pressed metal division, has made 


the following appointments: Arnold L. Nacke, 
50 Church Street, New York, for the Metro- 


politan district; G. Douglas Morse, 542 High 
Street, West Medford, Mass., for the New 
England district, and Gustav A. Reinhard, 
1935 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, for the Cleve- 
land district. 


Beckwith Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed distributer for sale of high 
pressure jenny, manufactured by Homestead 
Mfg. Co., Coraopolis, Pa., in 16 counties in 
tri-State area around Pittsburgh, 
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The Wagner Bill—a Charter of 


Permanent Class Antagonism 


HE Wagner labor disputes bill is 

intended to “equalize the bargain- 

ing power of employers and em- 
ployees.” Examination of its provi- 
sions discloses that it would do far 
more than that. By enforcing the 
closed shop it would give labor not 
equality in bargaining but unre- 
strained power to enforce its will on 
employers. 

“ 

Conceivably employers might fol- 
low the policy of acceding to labor's 
demands and passing the increased 
cost on to the public, and this very 
thing has happened in various indus- 
tries in the past, notably the railroads 
and the building trades. But such a 
practice could not become general 
without arousing public opinion and 
forcing the Government, which spon- 
sored the creation of a labor monop- 
oly, to regulate that monopoly in the 
public interest. 


No Restrictions on Union Activity 


The Wagner bill imposes numerous 
prohibitions on employers, but places 
no restrictions on any labor union ac- 
tivity. Though employers are re- 
quired to make agreements’ with 
unions, or at the very least “to exert 
every reasonable effort” to do so, there 
is no provision whatsoever under 
which the unions can be forced to 
abide by such agreements. This is 
clear from Section 303, which states 
that “nothing in this act shall be 
construed so as to interfere with or 
impede or diminish in any way the 
right to strike.” The unfairness of 
a law which enforces agreements on 
one party only is patent to any un- 
biased observer. But even if the un- 
limited right to strike should be sus- 
tained in the courts, a coextensive un- 
limited right to lockout would have to 
be recognized. Thus the one remain- 
ing defense of the employer against 
unfair union practices would be the 
extreme measure of shutting his plant 


doors. 


Past Defenses Against Union Excesses 


This would be in sharp contrast 
with remedies that have been avail- 
able to employers in the past. In cases 
Where the unions have threatened 
strikes in violation of agreements, 
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courts have granted injunctions re- 
straining union officers from issuing 
strike orders, and these injunctions 
have usually been effective. While 
the injunction has been a favorite 
object of attack by union leaders, it 
has been resorted to in labor disputes 
because damages are difficult to re- 
cover from a union, and often would 
not make good the loss suffered by the 
employer. 

Unions are unincorporated associa- 
tions and, under the common law, are 
regarded as partnerships. In the Dan- 
bury Hatters case (1915) damages 
were granted in a suit against a na- 
tional union for carrying on a boy- 
cott in restraint of trade. But in de- 
fault of payment by the union the 
plaintiff was compelled to proceed in 
a separate action on the judgment 
against individual members. Such ac- 
tion at law is highly uncertain in 
view of the probable necessity of sub- 
sequent suits against numerous in- 
dividuals, to collect what each can 
pay until the total judgment is col- 
lected. In the Coronado Coal case 
(1922) the United States Supreme 
Court held that an unincorporated 
union could be sued. Damages were 
not granted, however, because the de- 
fendant, the United Mine Workers, 
had not sanctioned the local strike 
which led to the losses suffered by the 
plaintiff. 


A judgment against a union as a 
body does not solve the difficulty of 
recovering adequate damages. Union 
treasuries are not always large; some- 
times they may be difficult to locate 
either because of irregular practices 
or a studied effort to protect funds 
from contingencies of this sort. On 
expedient is to keep funds in the 
personal account of a union officer, 
bonding him to prevent his diverting 
them for his own use. Where funds 
cannot be found to cover a judgment, 
the court can, of course, attach 
union dues. But if the amount of 
the judgment is large, the obvious 





move of the union is to disband and 
to reorganize under another name. 


Bill Does Not Equalize Responsibility 


At best, the difficulties of enforcing 
agreements on organized labor are 
great. The lack of responsibility 
traditionally characteristic of unions 
is one of the chief causes for the wide- 
spread distrust of organized labor 
among industrial employers. Al- 
though the preamble of the Wagner 
bill asserts that its purpose is “to 
equalize the bargaining power of em- 
ployers and employees,” it says noth- 
ing about equalizing responsibility. 
Yet the grant of monopolistic powers 
to the unions clearly implies the im- 
position of real responsibility. As 
Walter Lippmann has pointed out, no 
government can create or permit a 
monopoly, without being forced sooner 
or later to regulate it. The industries 
of Italy have been required to adopt 
the closed shop, but the restrictions 
imposed on the unions by the govern- 
ment are stringent, prohibiting strikes 
and barring any moves by organized 
labor groups without the final ap- 
proval of Rome. 


“Unfair Labor Practices” Banned 
by Bill 


The Wagner bill purports to “en- 
courage the amicable settlement of 
disputes between employers and em- 
ployees. Yet it virtually bans direct, 
friendly relations between manage- 
ment and men. It prohibits employers 
from bargaining or negotiating with 
their own employees. It specifically 
declares it to be “unfair labor prac- 
tice” for any employer 





1. To attempt by interference, influ- 
ence, restraint, favor, coercion or 
lockout to impair the right to join 
1 labor organization and engage in 
concerted activities for the purpose 
of organizing and bargaining col- 
lectively. 

2. To refuse to deal with representa- 
tives of employees and to fail to 
exert every reasonable effort to 
make and maintain agreements 
with them. 

3. To participate in any way in the 
formation or management of a labor 
organization. 

4. To contribute financial or other ma- 
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teria upport to any labor organi 
zation by compensating anyone for 
ervices performed for such a body 
To discriminate in terms of employ 
ment conditions so as to encourags 
membership or non-membership 

any labor organization, provided 
that nothing shall prevent an em 
ployer from requiring an applicant 
for work to join a union, if that 
organization is composed of a ma 
jority of his employees and if the 
agreement with the union does not 


exceed a year. 


Would Invite Unprecedented 
Industrial Strife 


Thus the bill specifically indorses 
the closed shop. This is in direct con- 
flict with principle No. 2 of the Presi 
dent’s settlement of the automobile 
controversy which provides for pro 
portional representation of different 
labor groups. It goes without saying 
that the measure, if passed, instead 
of encouraging “amicable” relations, 
would invite unprecedented industrial 
strife. It would provoke concerted 
action against every employer who is 
not operating under a closed shop 
agreement. While the constitutional 
ity of the measure is highly doubtful, 
a court test might take several years. 
In the meantime the prohibitions in 
the law would operate against employ 
ers only. Violation of any of the 
“unfair labor practices” listed would 
be a statutory offense with adminis 
trative penalties applicable to employ 
ers alone. No obligations whatso 
ever are imposed on employees or 
labor organizations. No union activ- 
ity is declared an “unfair labor prac- 
tice.” 


Labor Board Could Persecute 
Employers 


The powers given the National 
Labor Board to discipline employers 
under the bill would be the most dras- 
tic ever entrusted to a public body 
in this country. Upon the receipt of 
any information, even a mere rumor, 
suggesting violation of the act, the 
board or any member, or any agent of 
the board designated for that pur- 
pose, could subpoena an employer to 
appear before it or one of its ex- 
aminers within 24 hr. The complaint 
would be returnable within that time 
anywhere in the United States. The 
original complaint would not limit the 
scope of the inquiry. If the evidence 
should indicate violations of the act 
other than those cited in the original 
complaint, the complaint could be 
amended. In fact the complaint might 
be amended at any time before the 
issuance of an order, even after the 
alleged offender had completed his 
testimony and boarded a train for his 
home city. An employer might lite: 
ally be charged with one thing and 
convicted of another. The board or 
its agent, under the provisions of the 
bill, may receive anything in evidence 
and may hear argument at its discre- 
tion. Witnesses may be called regard- 
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less of their competence or the rele- 
vance of their testimony. To make it 
clear that the board shall have these 
extraordinary powers, the bill speci- 
fically states that neither an examiner 
nor the board shall be bound by the 
rules of evidence prevailing in courts 
of law or equity. 


Pillorying an Employer with 
Unofficial “Findings” 


Even more unfair to the employer 
is a provision under which the board 
may publish its findings in a case, re- 
gardless of whether it has power to 
write an order, which is limited to 
cases in which the board finds that 
an employer has engaged in an “un- 
fair labor practice” which tends or 
might tend to obstruct or burden in- 
terstate commerce. This authority is 
granted in Section 204 (b) which em- 
powers the board to hold hearings in 
any labor dispute. 

The dangers of abuse under this 
clause are great. The board may 
pillory an employer with impunity, 
doing irreparable damage to his repu- 
tation and his business, and yet giv- 
ing him no recourse except to make 
a public denial of the charges, which 
may or may not get appropriate pub- 
licity in the press. 


Rank Injustice in Name of “Social” 
Justice 


The rank injustices which the Wag- 
ner bill threatens to impose upon 
American employers are sponsored in 
the name of “social justice.”” What is 
social justice? Are American busi- 
ness men forever barred from par- 
ticipating in that particular form of 
justice? 

The hysteria of our social reform- 
ers has created extraordinary illu- 
sions. One of the most regrettable 
is that every employer of labor is 
a big bad wolf ready to spring on 
the unsuspecting. We hear much 
about the special privilege of com- 
bination given industry under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and 
that it is only fair to allow labor a 
similar opportunity to combine to pro- 
mote its interests. Yet the supposed 
advantages to industry under the 
NIRA are proving illusory. Although 
business was specifically authorized, 
under a temporary exemption from 
the provisions of the anti-trust acts, 
to unite in a suppression of destruc- 
tive price cutting, the law also pro- 
hibits any acts tending to promote 
monopoly or to oppress or discrimi- 
nate against small enterprises. Now 
we find that what the steel industry 
has done in compliance with one part 
of the law is being viciously attacked 
as in violation of another part of the 
act. The fact that steel manufac- 
turers have materially raised wages 
and spread employment, though still 
operating at a loss, is not considered. 
The fact that labor has been the chief 
beneficiary of all that has been done 
to carry out the purposes of the re- 








































































































covery act is ignored. Apparently no 
good can come out of Israel. Industry 
is damned if it does and damned if 
it doesn’t. 


Business Must Be Allowed to Function 


Is it any wonder that business men 
are beginning to despair of ever seeing 
a return to sane thinking and calm 
counsel? They know that the first 
essential to recovery is that business 
be allowed to function. This simple 
but fundamental principle has been 
overlooked by social reformers the 
world over. It is significant that there 
has been a violent reaction against 
excessive socialistic extravagance and 
meddling in Italy and Germany. In 
the last analysis people must live. 
The confusion of conflicting inciting 
“isms,” the friction of class antagon- 
isms and the unsettling influence of 
inexperienced experimentation must 
ultimately give way to order and con- 
cord so that the great and complex 
economic machine of modern society 
can operate. 

Unless that machine is allowed to 
operate in something like normal 
fashion, there is no hope for any 
stratum in our population and, least 
of all, for labor. Labor cannot live 
on power, no matter how much it 
may win. And, paradoxical as it may 
seem, labor can defeat its own ends 
by gaining too much power. This has 
proved to be true in England, Ger- 
many, Italy, and even in the Russian 
republic of the proletariat, where 
economic necessities have taken all 
power away from the masses and con- 
centrated it in a dictatorship. 


When Labor’s Voice Becomes the 
Union Boss’s Voice 


No one who is unbiased begrudges 
labor a voice in industrial relations. 
But those who have an eye to reali- 
ties rather than to theories know that 
the voice of the working man is too 
often the voice of his union master. 
No employer doubts the reasonable- 
ness and fairness of his average em- 
ployee, but experience has taught him 
to fear the conduct of those who make 
a profession of leading employees. 
The workmen in the plant and his em- 
ployers have a common interest in the 
success of the company, to which both 
groups owe their livelihood. Outside 
union leaders cannot and do not have 
such an interest. On the contrary, 
they make it their business to displace 
company loyalty with class conscious- 
ness. They harp on “company” 
coercion of labor and yet they them- 
selves frequently resort to coercion 
to impose their will on labor. In some 
instances they transform unions into 
veritable rackets whereby they extort 
tribute from employers to line their 
own pockets. By imposing seniority 
rules, limiting output and opposing 
improved methods, they hold back ef- 
ficiency and destroy individual incen- 
tive among workers. 


Frozen classes are lacking in this 
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country and organized groups should 
not be permitted to promote such a 
rigid stratification of our society. The 
much maligned “company” union 
really owes its strength to the in- 
grained aversion of the average work- 
man to class hatred and his natural 
inclination to be loyal to his imme- 
diate associates and to his plant. 


Like most Americans the average 
employee is a “joiner.” In the fever 
heat of a labor controversy he may 
join a national labor union. But he 
cannot be counted on to stay put. Un- 
like the European workman, he does 
not regard his present status as 
permanent. Promotion from the ranks 
or embarking on an enterprise of his 
own are always reasonable possibili- 
ties. In a word, he can always un- 
derstand the employer’s point of view. 
He has no class emotions. 


The Wagner bill is an attempt to 
deliver all labor into the hands of 
the American Federation of Labor. It 
would nullify all the good work that 
has been done in recent years to lift 
industrial relations out of the rut of 
class conflict. Mutual respect, coop- 
erative helpfulness and plant good 
will have no place in this proposed 
legislation. It is a charter of perma- 
nent class antagonism and as such 
is properly opposed by everyone who 
cherishes American institutions. 





February Sheet Steel 
Sales Declined 


ALES declined while production 
and shipments of _ sheet steel 
products in February reflected gains, 
according to the report of the Na- 
tional Association of Flat Rolled Steel 
Manufacturers, Pittsburgh. In this 
survey, which is based on figures cov- 
ering a monthly capacity of 325,000 
net tons, or approximately 59 per cent 
of the country’s total capacity of 550,- 
000 net tons, independent makers re- 
ported sales of 184,355 net tons in 
February, compared with 209,463 
tons in January; production of 194,- 
830 tons, against 163,622 tons, and 
shipments of 146,905 tons, compared 
with 130,878 tons. Unfilled tonnage 
on March 1 totaled 206,292 tons, or 
63.5 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 166,182 tons or 51.2 per cent of 
capacity in the preceding month. The 
February report with comparisons of 
the two preceding months in net tons 

follows: 
Feb. Jan. Dec. 


PA nak Fo ein biti 184,355 209,463 110,263 
ere 194,830 163,622 113,111 
ED. ok. wa tkhene 146,905 130,878 111,867 
Unfilled orders........ 206,292 166,182 92,831 
Unshipped orders...... 658,630 51,388 49,598 
Unsold stocks......... 63,600 54,922 51,622 
Capacity per month... 550,000 550,000 550,000 
Percentage reporting. . 59.0 59.0 59.0 


Percentages, Based on Capacity 


SOI. cstdu sass ensawed 56.7 64.5 34.0 
PIGRMIEIOE~ 6 éscoveces 60.0 50.4 34.9 
re 45.2 40.3 34.5 
Unfilled orders...... 63.5 61.2 28.6 
Unshipped orders..... 16.5 15.8 15.3 
\'nsold stocks......... 19.6 16.9 15.9 





Steel Warehouse Code To Be Heard — 
Revisions Planned for Others 


ASHINGTON, March 27. - 
W. A. Harriman, acting di- 
vision administrator, will 


preside at a hearing April 5 on the 
proposed code submitted by the Amer- 
ican Steel Warehouse Association, 
claiming to represent 100 per cent of 
the volume of the trade. The code 
as now drafted has undergone three 
revisions and was submitted to the 
NRA on March 10. 


Hearings will be held on April 6 on 
the proposed code for the manganese 
steel products industry and on the 
proposed supplemental code for the 
sheet metal distributing division of 
the wholesaling trade. 


Machine Shop Group Seeks Revision 


Amendments designed to clarify the 
definition of the industry and provide 
a method for meeting the expenses of 
the code authority were submitted for 
the approved code of the special tool, 
die and machine shop industry at a 
recent hearing. Fred Hewitt, repre- 
senting the NRA Labor Advisory 
Board, stated that many machine 
shops throughout the country had the 
impression that the code did not ap- 
ply to their operation, and asked that 
labor provisions of the code be opened 
for review by the Administration. 
Many employees of these shops, Mr. 
Hewitt stated, are working under 
more favorable conditions regarding 
payment for overtime than those set 
forth in the code, and any attempt 
to include such employees in this code 
would be opposed by the board. 


Hack Saw Code Approved 


A supplementary code of fair com- 
petition for the hack saw blade man- 
ufacturing industry, a division of the 
fabricated metal products manufac- 
turing and metal finishing and metal 
coating industry, became effective 
March 27. Approval contained a pro- 
viso staying the waiting period be- 
tween the filing with the code author- 
ity and the effective date of revised 
price lists or revised terms and con- 
ditions of sale. The stay is for 60 
days or until after the completion of 
a study of open price associations now 
being conducted by the NRA. 


New Codes Proposed 


Public hearings have been an- 
nounced for April 5, on three divi- 
sional codes under the fabricated 
metal products manufacturing and 
metal finishing and metal coating in- 
dustry. They are for the file manu- 
facturing, the spring manufacturing 
and the brass forging manufacturing 
industry. The codes are being handled 
ty Division Administrator A. R. 
Glancy and the hearings will be in 
the Fairfax room of the Willard 


Hotel. The proposed supplemental 
codes establish divisional code authori- 
ties, fair trade practices and cost ac- 
counting systems. 


Modifications to Wire, Rod and Tube 
Die Code 


Public hearing on proposed modifi- 
cations to the wire, rod and tube die 
industry’s code, approved Feb. 2, 1934, 
will be held on April 5, in room 126 
of the Willard Hotel. The modifica- 
tion, proposed by the code authority, 
would permit an additional 8 hrs. a 
week for the skilled wire die makers 
due to a shortage of available work- 
ers, and is revocable by the adminis- 
trator. 


Brass Forging Code Hearing 


Hearings will be held on April 5 
before Division Administrator A. R. 
Glancy on supplementary codes for 
the file, spring and brass forging man- 
ufacturing industries, which come un- 
der the basic code for the fabricated 
metal products manufacturing and 
metal finishing and metal coating in- 
dustry. 

On the same day Deputy Adminis- 
trator George S. Brady will preside 
at a hearing on proposed modifica- 
tions to the anti-friction bearing in- 
dustry code, which merely make 
clarifying changes in articles III and 
IV and at a hearing on a proposed 
modification to the wire, rod and tube 
die industry’s code 





Canadian Pig lron 
Output Higher in 1933 


INAL statistics show that the pro- 

duction of pig iron in Canada dur- 
ing 1933 totaled 227,317 tons, as com- 
pared with 144,130 tons in 1932 and 
420,038 tons in 1931. According to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the imports of pig iron during 1933 
amounted to 2459 tons, a decline of 
over 48 per cent from the 4753 tons 
brought in during 1932. Exports were 
recorded at 11,903 tons, as compared 
with 2029 tons in the previous year. 
The stocks of pig iron held by pro- 
ducers at the end of 1933 totaled 
109,507 tons, which compared favor- 
ably with the 1932 carryover of 117,- 
460 tons. For the production of pig 
iron in 1933, Canadian producers im- 
ported about 400,290 tons of ore. 

The operating rate of the steel in- 
dustry for the week beginning March 
26 was 45.7 per cent as compared with 
46.8 per cent last week, according to 
the American Iron and Steel -Institute. 
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The Steel Code vs. Industrial Chaos 


Federal Trade Commission’s Attack Is Leveled Principally 
Against Privileges Granted By NRA—Current Selling 
Methods Believed To Be Justified 


AREFUL study of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s report on 


the operations of the iron and 
steel industry’s code of fair competi- 
tion, prepared in response to the so- 
called Borah resolution, reveals an 
almost complete lack of recognition 
of the purposes and implications of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
Under the circumstances, the report 
should probably be considered first 
as an attack upon the National Re- 
covery Administration rather than 
upon the steel industry itself which 
is operating under a code which ap- 
parently complies in every respect 
with the provisions of the recovery 
act. At least this code has twice been 
approved by those responsible for the 
administration of the act. Wherein 
the report condemns specificially the 
business practices of the industry, it 
reverts to criticism which has been 
heard frequently in the last two dec- 
ades and which the leaders of the 
industry have long believed to indi- 
cate a lack of understanding of the 
basic problems involved. 


Code Promotes Purposes of Recovery 
Act 


Any unbiased observer will concede 
that the steps taken by the steel] in- 
dustry under its code were dictated 
by a desire to carry out the main 
purposes of the recovery act, namely, 
to eliminate chaotic price competition 
so that higher wages and wider em- 
ployment could be made possible. The 
elaborate system of open prices 
worked out under the code does not 
bar competition, but it does, in large 
measure, prevent secret price chisel- 
ing, a practice which, in times of 
slack demand, is demoralizing in the 
extreme and effectively bars profitable 
operations. The law makes it clear 
that this type of competition is “un- 
fair.” In Section 4 (b) the Presi- 
dent is empowered to license an 
industry whenever he finds that 


By T. H. GERKEN 
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“destructive wage or price cutting” 
is being practiced. In Section 5 it is 
specifically stated that any action 
complying with the provisions of a 
code is exempt from the provisions of 
the anti-trust laws. In Section 3, 
however, it is stated that no code may 
promote monopoly or oppress small 
enterprises. This clause, however, 
carries a proviso to the effect that the 
President, as a condition of his ap- 
proval of a code, may impose condi- 
tions for the protection of competitors, 
as well as consumers, employees and 
others. 

Class b of Section 3, however, is 
somewhat confusing. While it labels 
any code violation as “an unfair 
method of competition in commerce 
within the meaning of the Federal 
Trade Commission act, as amended,” 
it adds that nothing in the recovery 
statute shall be construed “to impaii 
the powers of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission under such act, as amended” 
(The Federal Trade Commission act). 


© * *” 
Price Increases Insignificant 


Senate Resolution No. 166 which 
authorized the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s investigation was two-fold. 
It not only asked for a report on the 
practice of the steel industry under 
the code with reference to price fix- 
ing, but also for information on the 
resultant increase in steel prices. It 
is perhaps significant that more than 
four-fifths of the formal report is 
devoted to the operation of the code, 
while the remaining material refer- 
ring specifically to price increases is 
highly inconclusive and _ obviously 
based upon insufficient information. 
Certain phases of this angle of the 
report are dealt with elsewhere in 
this issue. 

In considering the alleged sins of 
the iron and steel industry, the com- 
mission works on the assumption that 
further decentralization is both de- 





sirable and necessary. Many of its 
objections are based on this theory. 
Further opposition is expressed with 
respect to the basing point system, 
the method of quoting delivered prices 
and to the open-price policy. Out 
of the latter has grown the charge 
of monopoly and oppression of both 
the small producer and the small con- 
sumer. The commission has also seen 
fit to regard the code as an unalter- 
able plan of operation even though it 
has been subject to constant amend- 
ment in the form of commercial regu- 
lations and resolutions which have 
corrected many of its original in- 
equalities. The report even goes so 
far as to admit that many of the 
practices to which it objects are even 
now being studied by the various 
committees of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute with a view toward 
subsequent corrective action. The 
industry itself is very anxious to im- 
prove the code by means of thorough 
investigation and research, and if it is 
reopened for revision at the end of 
the present period of application, 
many changes are certain to result. 


Small Members Have Influence 


As might have been expected, the 
Commission was quick to charge the 
code with domination by the large 
interests. With the information on 
this subject readily available, it was 
patently absurd to make the assump- 
tion that the votes of members of the 
code are allocated according to steel 
producing capacity. Although the 
United States Steel Corpn. and the 
Bethlehem Steel Corpn. account for 
53 per cent of the industry’s steel 
ingot capacity, voting power under 
the code is determined by 1932 
domestic sales of iron and steel prod- 
ucts and these two companies are thus 
entitled to less than 40 per cent of 
the voting power. Each member is 
entitled to at least one vote and the 
smaller producers, there being more 
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than 240 members of the code, natur- 
ally carry considerable weight in the 
voting. Although the votes of the 
five or six largest members of the 
code might carry a majority, it is 
difficult to imagine these companies 
in agreement on major policies. Com- 
petition has been by no means stifled 
in the industry and the larger com- 
panies are particularly zealous in 
guarding the trade advantages over 
one another which they naturally 
possess. In actual practice, the code 
has probably worked to the advantage 
of many small makers of iron and 
steel products as their immediate 
articulate responses to the commission 
reports have indicated. However, it 
is certain that the small members of 
the code will have an opportunity to 
speak for themselves regarding their 
experiences under it. The commis- 
sion naturally devoted more attention 
to the sad plight of the small consum 
er who has presumably been inartic- 
ulate up to the present time. 


Jobbers Penalized? 


The plight of the jobber is given 
much attention. Before considering 


his case on its own merits, it might 
be well to point out that finished steel 
distribution through this medium 
never exceeds 15 per cent of total 
shipments during any year. Is the 
steel industry to be operated for the 
benefit of the buyers of that 15 per 
cent of its output? The practical 
operation of any business probably 
offers a rather definite answer. The 
steel industry has always been operat- 
ed as a tonnage business. Would the 
commission relegate it to retail trade” 
As a matter of actual fact, the code 
effectively prevents steel manufac- 
turers from indulging in what 
amounts to a jobbing business and 
thus protects the jobber from what 
he has always regarded as his most 
potent competition—the direct selling 
of mills. The majority of the jobbing 
trade is highly pleased with this 
arrangement. 


The commission’s statement that 
distributers must sign agreements to 
conform with specified resale prices 
is in error. Jobber agreements spe- 
cify only that distributers must agree 
not to sell at more favorable prices 
than mills might be allowed to sell 


at under the code. Technically, there 
is no upper limit on what a jobber 
may charge for his product. He can 
get as much as the traffic will bear, 
but he cannot undersell his competi- 
tor. He is thus protected on two 
fronts. In recent years the steel 
warehouse business has been highly 
demoralized by ruthless competitive 
practices which the iron and steel 
code has effectively checked. Its 
status as a vital and necessary indus- 
try has been reaffirmed. Should a 
small minority be allowed to recom- 
mend a return to chaos? 


What of the Small Manufacturer? 


The small manufacturing consumer 
of iron and steel has found little 
to complain of under the code. For 
the first time he has been placed on 
the same price basis as his large com- 
petitor. The large users of steel have 
done most of the complaining. The 
Federal Trade Commission, of course, 
is not concerned with their troubles. 
Commercial Resolution No. 13 which 
provides for deductions of $3 to $5 a 
ton in the base prices of certain prod- 


ucts sold in’ lower Michigan is dis- 








Small Producers Defend Steel Code—Wire 
Protests Against FTC Report 


report which attacked the iron and steel code as op- 
pressing small industry and creating a monopoly has 
poured into Washington by telegraph from small pro- 
ducers in the steel industry in many parts of the coun- 
try. Scores of producers and consumers of iron and steel 
wired their congressmen and senators, Deputy Admin- 


istrator Kenneth Simpson of the steel code and the 
Federal Trade Commission denying the charges in the 


Pepe against the Federal Trade Commission’s 


Commission’s report. 


T. E. Kilby, former Governor of Alabama and now 


president of the Kilby Car & Foundry Co., Anniston, 
Ala., declared that the steel code had actually been of 


great benefit to small producers. Describing his com- 
pany as probably the smallest of all members of the 
steel code, he stated that the code has not oppressed or 
eliminated it, but on the contrary has encouraged and 


helped it. His statement follows: 


The code has not created a monopoly, but it 
has given the small producer a chance to compete 
on an even basis with large producers. The latter 
have always shown a fair and liberal attitude toward 
small producers. Since the adoption of code our 
business has been fairly well stabilized, employing 
more labor at better rates without unreasonable ad- 
vance of price conditions that would be utterly 
impossible under unregulated cut-throat competi- 
tion that existed before adoption of code. 


John P. Hosack, vice-president and treasurer, Mahon- 
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left alone. 


ing Valley Steel 
sheet maker, wired Senator Borah as follows: 


Co., of Niles, Ohio, non-integrated 


As one of the smaller manufacturers operating 
under the steel code we feel that results to date 
prove the steel code has been of great help to small 
industry. It has eliminated many unfair practices 
and saved small manufacturers who were being 


driven out of business. I feel you do not under- 
stand conditions and that the steel code should be 


Edward L. Parker, president, Columbia Steel & Shaft- 
ing Co., Carnegie, Pa., said: 


The report of the Federal Trade Commission 
indicating or alleging that small manufacturers 
are oppressed by the operation of the code of fair 
competition for the iron and steel industry is in- 
correct and unwarranted by the facts. 
a comparatively small manufacturer in the steel in- 
dustry and our status has been greatly improved 
by the protection afforded us under the steel code 
as we are now in a position to compete on a basis 
of absolute equality with larger producers. The 
code’s provisions are neither unfair nor discrimina- 
tory as regards small manufacturers, and as a mem- 
ber of the code we have been greatly benefited by 
its operation. To return to the former destructive 
competitive conditions would ultimately result in 
the elimination of many companies now engaged 
in small operations. 
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missed as a concession to the large 
automotive buyers. The General 
Motors, Chrysler and Ford compan- 
ies are not the only buyers of steel 
in that territory. Hundreds of small 
users benefited similarly. 


Open Price System Condemned 


General condemnation of the open 
price system under which the iron and 
steel code, along with many others, 
is now operated cannot be dismissed 
lightly. Although long recognized as 
an effective method of curbing ruth- 
less price competition, the policy dates 
its honorable existence to the advent 
of the NRA. At that time it seemed 
the only way to avert chaos in many 
of the country’s basic industries be- 
cause of underconsumption of their 
products. The exponents and critics 
of the system are at opposite poles in 
the world of economic philosophy. It 
will probably remain for the courts 
to decide the result. Certainly it 
would seem that industrial maturity 
in the United States demands @ertain 
restraining influences for the law of 
supply and demand if large-scale 
manufacturing operations are to re- 
main permanently profitable. 

In citing instances of price fixing 
under the code, the commission has 
done some of its best detective work. 
It is easy to conclude that all prices 
are decided collusively and that the 
large interests have forced their small 
competitors to go along. In actual 
practice, it has not been so simple. 
In a number of instances the price 
filings of the majority have not been 
followed by all producers even though 
the institute provides for the notifica- 
tion of all code members. If a price 
advance had been contemplated, it 
had to be abandomed, with all quota- 
tions again reverting to the minimum 
filing. The code cannot prevent such 
action on the part of individual mem- 
bers and the pressure which can be 
exerted is highly overestimated. It 
is true that the offending mill can be 
forced to reveal its costs and if its 
proposed selling price is below them, 
it can be forced to withdraw such 
a quotation. This procedure, how- 
ever, is entirely in keeping with the 
letter and spirit of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. It is not likely 
that the management of any company 
would care to have its stockholders 
know that it had deliberately chosen 
to sell its product at a loss and the 
chances are remote that action would 
be taken against any seller who chose 
to file a price below those filed by his 
competitors. The latter would be 
much more likely to meet it. General- 
ly speaking it is safe to assume that 
the open price system will not stifle 
the law of supply and demand. Steel 
prices will not cease to fluctuate, nor 
will the low cost producer lose his 
bargaining position with his customer. 
It has already been discovered that 
a large buyer is highly appreciative 
of the sudden filing of a price below 
the general level and thoroughly ap- 


proves of such action. When he gets 
ready to place his business the. co- 
operative mill usually reaps its re- 
ward. The code has not entirely 
reformed the steel industry. 


Sasing Points Numerous 


In generally condemning the basing 
point system of selling iron and steel 
products the commission found itself 
on familiar ground in view of its 
activity in the so-called Pittsburgh 
Plus case and decision which occurred 
in 1924. This case was directed only 
against the United States Steel 
Corpn., but the present report serves 
to apply the objections to the entire 
steel industry. Here again there seems 
to be basic difference in economic 
opinion. It would be easy to point 
out the injustice of selling all steel 
products on a single base and charg- 
ing consumers the freight rate from 
this base regardless of the origin of 
their steel. But the code has gone 
a long way in the correction of such 
a policy. The fact that it has not gone 
the entire distance and provided for 
the sale of iron and steel products on 
a strictly f.o.b. mill basis is not dif- 
ficult to understand in view of the 
efforts made by the code to establish 
a degree of uniformity in selling pro- 
cedure and thus advance the cause 
of fair competition. Theoretically, 
the practice of selling strictly on a 
mill basis has much to recommend it, 
but full application of the principle 
would lead to chaotic price conditions. 
If the industry is to be allowed to 
maintain any semblance of stability 
and order in competitive practices, 
the basing point system must remain 
in some form or other and the prac- 
tice of quoting all rail delivered prices 
must also be continued. 


With 59 basing points already pro- 
vided by the code, it would seem that 
a mill base system had been practical- 
ly achieved. However, many of them 
are bases for one product only and 
certain glaring exceptions are easily 
brought to light. The code immedi- 
ately points out that Pittsburgh is a 
base for sheets while Youngstown, 
“the largest producer” is not a base. 
It is not true, as the commission says, 
that no sheets are made at Pittsburgh. 
At least one active mill is located 
there, while Youngstown has only two 
active units. It is true that the 
Youngstown producing district is a 
very large sheet-making center, but 
so is the Pittsburgh district. In an 
area within a 75-mile radius of 
Youngstown are at least 30 towns in 
which sheets are produced and which 
might all be basing points. The same 
statement might be made with refer- 
ence to Pittsburgh and many of the 
basing points would naturally be du- 
plicated. If Youngstown were to be 
a basing point for sheets, why not also 
Warren, Niles, Mansfield, Newtown 
Falls and Cambridge, Ohio; Weirton 
and Chester, W. Va.; Apollo, Vander- 
grift and New Kensington, Pa., and 




































































































many other places? It’is well known™ 
that the flat-rolled steel industry is 
widely decentralized. Perhaps a few 
more basing points would be desir- 
able. The request of Youngstown 
district consumers and producers that 
Youngstown be made a base has been 
and is being given careful considera- 
tion. 


As opposed to the situation in flat- 
rolled products, it might be pointed 
out that all the major producing cen- 
ters for structural shapes are basing 
points for shapes. This is true of 
many other products. It is safe to 
say that 75 per cent of the capacity 
for producing steel products is located 
at basing points or in basing point 
districts for such products. The estab- 
lishment of a few more basing points 
would raise this percentage consider- 
ably and it is not unlikely that the 
administrators of the code will see 
fit to take such action in the near fu- 
ture. 


Why Delivered Prices Are On a Rail 
Basis 


Objections to the quotation of de- 
livered prices based on the prevailing 
mill quotation plus the all-rail freight 
charge to the destination have gen- 
erally come from those interested in 
truck or water transportation. The 
subject is a complex one. Obviously 
rail rates are used as a basis for cal- 
culating delivered prices because of 
their regulation by the ICC and con- 
sequent uniformity. Truck and barge 
transportation are unregulated and 
the rates widely variable. But the 
code authority has sought to correct 
the inequalities arising from the arbi- 
trary fixing of delivered prices by 
means of exceptions. At least 10 
commercial resolutions have been 
added to the code which provide for 
deductions from the all-rail delivery 
charges if delivery is to be made by 
truck, boat or barge. More are cer- 
tain to follow. Such resolutions re- 
quire careful study because of the 
conflicting interests involved. 

The 10 largest producers of iron 
and steel products in the United 
States all operate one or more plants 
located on a river, lake or ocean. At 
the same time, most of them maintain 
inland operations not accessible to 
water transportation. Unrestricted 
quotation of water rates would natu- 
rally penalize inland plants. On the 
other hand, the present system works 
to the detriment of plants accessible 
to water. Some sort of compromise 
is necessary if the interests of all 
concerned are to be considered. It 
might also be mentioned that most 
of the so-called smaller members of 
the code operate inland plants. The 
existing system has served to protect 
them. 

The commission’s attitude on the 
limitation of new producing capacity 
in the steel industry is possibly the 
most startling revelation in a report 
which is apparently designed to be 
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startling. It seems to be prompted 
by the urge for further decentraliza- 
tion which underlies the commission’s 
entire philosophy. The inference 
seems to be that the industry should 
build more capacity in order to in- 
crease competition and eventually put 
much of the present capacity out of 
business. The loss to security holders 
and economic waste involved in such 
a procedure are not even considered. 
Another thing which has not been 
considered is the heavy initial ex- 
penditure required for the building of 
blast furnace or steel-making capac- 
ity. It is rather evident that it would 
be exceedingly difficult to attract the 
required capital for investment in an 
industry which would be regulated in 
the manner which the Federal Trade 
Commission suggests for the iron and 
steel industry. 


The idea that much of the steel- 
making equipment of the industry is 
at present obsolete is also rather far- 
fetched. Large sums are spent yearly 
for replacement and modernization 
and the code does not prevent the 
rebuilding of existing facilities. Even 
today much money is being spent 
to lower costs by the replacement of 
obsolete equipment. It is not neces- 
sary to build new plants in order to 
raise the general efficiency level of 
the industry. 


Limitation of new blast furnace and 
steel-producing capacity also does not 
conflict with the commission’s plan of 
decentralization. Rolling mill facili- 
ties may still be built and steel in 
semi-finished form may be moved 
about the country much more econom- 
ically than can the coal, ore, limestone 
and other raw materials which go 
into the production of steel. If there 
must be decentralization, let it be 
accomplished by the addition of new 
rolling mills rather than steel-making 
plants. 





Employee Representation 


Wins at Columbia Plant 


AN FRANCISCO, March 26.—A 

victory for the United States Steel 
Corpn’s “employee representation” 
plan was scored when employees of 
the Columbia Steel Co. plant at Pitts- 
burg, Cal., voted better than two to 
one in favor of continuance of the 
corporation’s works council. It is re- 
ported that strenuous efforts were 
made by the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
to unionize the Pittsburg plant, 
which is the largest producing center 
on the Coast. 





Consumers in India are inquiring 
for wrought iron, galvanized and 
black pipe. Further information can 
be secured from the Department of 
Commerce, referring to T.O. No. 7246. 
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British Steel Demand Sustained — 
China and Russia Place Orders 


British pig iron is strong, and 

production is being taken up 
promptly. Cleveland iron is scarce, 
and hematite is heavily sold. 


[sic March 26 (By Cable).— 


Makers of semi-finished steel are 
well booked. Offers of foreign semi- 
finished now are less attractive. De- 
mand for finished steel is improving, 
particularly structural shapes for 
building, while rail and plate mills 
are less active. Shortage of export 
orders for sheets is causing anxiety. 
Russia has ordered 20,000 tons of pipe 
with an option to purchase further 
quantities, and China has taken 17,000 
tons of rails. 


New business in tin plate is quiet 
despite inquiries for home and export 
consumption. Continental competition 
is increasing. 

Continental Jron and steel markets 
are more quiet. The United States has 
placed orders for reinforcing bars. 
Russia has placed 19,500 tons of plates 
and joists and an additional 5000 
tons is expected. The International 
Raw Steel Cartel has raised the ex- 








British Prices, f.o.b. United Kingdom 


Ports 
Per Gross Ton 

Ferromanganese, 

OUGNS co cccancse £9 
Billets, open-hrth. £6 10s. to £512s. 6d. 
Tin plate, per base 

Mh ahcpeteughs 16s. 8d. to 16s. 9d. 
Stee) bars, open- 

hearth ......... £7 17's. to £8 Tis. 
Beams, open-hrth. £7 71s. to £7 17\4s. 
Channels, open- 

ERE os wacaccs £712%s. to £8 2s. 
Angles, open- 

SO ee 7 Ths. to £717%s. 
Black sheets, No 

eee 9 Bs 


No. 24 gage....£11 5s. to £11 15s. 


Continental Prices, f.o.b. Continental 
Ports 


Per Metric Ton, Gold £ 


Current dollar equivalent is ascertained by 

multiplying gold pound price by 124.14 to ob- 

tain franc equivalent and then converting at 
present rate of dollar-franc exchange. 

SE ticannines £2 5s. 

*Billets, Thomas.. £2 7s. 

Wire rods, No. 5 


winwioae £4 10s. 
*Steel bars, mer- 

eee £3 2s. 6d. 
*Sheet bars....... £2 8s 
Plates, 4% in. and 

OD ctacscansons 4 1s. 6d 
*Plates, 3/16 in 

and 5 mm. .... 3s 6d 
*Sheets, % in £4 8s. 6d 
*Ship plates...... £4 10s 


*Beams, Thomas.. £2 19s. 
*Angles (Basic).. £3 2s. 6d. 
Hoops and strip 

steel over 6-in. 


BOND. -s6ccdscess 
Wire, plain, No. 8 £5 7s. 6d. 
Wire nails....... £5 15s. 


Wire, barbed, 4-pt. 

No. 10 B.W.G.. £8 15s. 

*Prices as established by European Raw 
Steel Cartel. 








port tonnage quota for second quar- 
ter by 25,000 tons to 525,000 tons. 
The joists office has decided to main- 
tain prices until the broad-flanged 
joist cartel is firmly established. The 
International Wire Export Co. has 
left prices unaltered and complained 
of American and Japanese competi- 
tion. 





Industrial Progress 


At Cleveland Show 


PROGRESS made in the development 

of machines and parts during the 
last year will be reflected in the In- 
dustrial Progress Show to be held in 
the Hanna Building, Cleveland, under 
the spansorship of the Cleveland En- 
gineering Society, April 11 to 14. 
Speakers at the meetings which will 
be held in conjunction with the show 
will be T. J. Maloney, New Jersey 
Zine Co., New York, and Forrest U. 
Webster, Cutler-Hammer Co., . Mil- 
waukee, who will discuss the develop- 
ment and redevelopment of the prod- 
uct and the development of the mar- 
ket for the product. 


The show will include transmissions, 
motors, regulators, bearings, control- 
lers, meters, die castings, metals, 
grinders and other interesting ma- 
chines and products. Wherever prac- 
tical, the machines to be displayed will 
be in actual] operation with the method 
of securing the best results with their 
use fully demonstrated. Experimental 
models and recently patented devices 
will be included in a separate di- 
vision of the show. Scientific demon- 
strations, as proofs of everyday scien- 
tific facts will be given. 





Two Sheffield Stacks 
To Be Scrapped 


HE Max Solomon Co., Pittsburgh, 

has purchased for dismantling the 
No. 5 and No. 6 blast furnaces at 
Sheffield, Ala., from the Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham. 
These furnaces, which were aban- 
doned on Dec. 31, 1929, will probably 
be scrapped and shipped by barge via 
the Tennessee River to Paducah, Ky., 
and thence to Ohio River consuming 
points. Another possible disposition 
may be for export. About 10,000 to 
12,000 tons of No. 1 heavy melting 
steel and cast iron scrap is expected to 
be realized from these furnaces. The 
original No. 5 furnace is believed to 
have been one of the oldest stacks 
in the South, and was constructed for 
making cannon balls for the Con- 
federate Army. 
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a a a !HIS WEEK IN WASHINGTON «a «a 


Steel Industry Is Widely Attacked 


Labor's Continued Fire Is Joined By Federal Trade Commission 
Report—Automotive Industry's Difficulties May Soon 


ASHINGTON, March 27. — 
The iron and steel industry 
was the brunt of attacks on 


all fronts during the past week. The 
threatened automotive strike gave 
evidence to the belief that the two 
outstanding open shop industries of 
the country were the victims of a 
prearranged campaign by organized 
labor to enforce union recognition. 

The iron and steel industry, how- 
ever, was assailed on a much wider 
front. The major developments were 
as follows: 


The Federal Trade Commission 
published a report attacking the 
steel code. 


The Department of Justice filed 
suit against the Weirton Steel Co., 
endeavoring to compel it to assent 
to an election under National 
Labor Board supervision demanded 
by the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 


William Long, member of the as- 
sociation, employed by the Weirton 
Steel Co., told the Senate commit- 
tee on education and labor that 
there will be a general steel strike 
unless Congress passes the Wagner 
bill. 


Long and a delegation of union 
members called at White House, 
Department of Justice and the 
NRA, seeking immediate action 
against the Weirton company and 
asked Compliance Director W. H. 
Davis to deprive the company of 
its Blue Eagle. 


Be Repeated In Steel Group 


By L. W. MOFFETT 
Resident Washington Editor 
THE IRON AGE 


Senator Borah delivered a speech 
in the Senate based upon FTC re- 
port, urging complete redrafting 
of steel code and full restoration 
of anti-trust laws. 


Reports from Administration 
sources intimated that something 
would be done regarding the open- 
price policy of the steel code. 

A delegation of workers from 
the Duquesne, Pa., works of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. petitioned Sena- 
tor Wagner, as chairman of Na- 
tional Labor Board, to conduct an 
election under board’s supervision. 


FTC Report Far-Reaching 


Implications of the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission on the iron 
and steel code are far-reaching. They 
go beyond the possible effect on the 
steel industry and strike at the foun- 
dation of the NRA. Without giving 
undue weight to the commission’s re- 
port and despite criticism that may 
be made of it, it comes at a time when 
there is a rising protest against open 
price policies sanctioned in NRA 
codes. The commission stoutly sup- 
ported this movement and made a 
sweeping indictment of the entire steel 
code. In doing this, it was not simply 





attacking the steel industry, but the 
NRA itself. It made lively use of 
the Borah resolution to investigate 
the steel code in crder that it might 
air a family quarrel. This was in re- 
turn for the blistering assault made 
on the commission by General John- 
son in his address at New York on 
Jan. 18 before the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. 


Hostility Now Articulate 


Hostility has existed between the 
two Governmental bodies since the 
commission began to busy itself with 
the steel code. The commission 
strongly resented loss of its stand- 
ing as disciplinarian to industry. It 
was particularly irritated that the 
NRA steel code took jurisdiction over 
practices with which the commission 
had long concerned itself, notably 
those surrounding the Pittsburgh-plus 
case. The commission, apparently 
upon its own volition, made a report 
some time ago having to do with the 
industry’s operations under the code. 
The report went to the White House, 
it is understood, but nothing further 
is known about it. It was evident at 
that time that the NRA was con- 
siderably annoyed at this meddling of 
the commission and just as the com- 
mission looks upon the NRA as an 
interloper, so the NRA felt that the 
commission was a trespasser on the 
NRA’s precincts. 


When Senator Borah, champion of 
the “oppressed” small enterprise and 
antagonist of “monopoly,” introduced 
his resolution it was manna for the 
commission and wormwood for the 
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NRA. It will be recalled that Sena- 
tors Borah and Nye had previously 
had a difference with General Johnson 
over charges by the Senators that 
codes were oppressing small enter- 
prises. It is quite likely that General 
Johnson’s scornful treatment of the 
Senators’ complaint had a great deal 
to do with the pressing of the issue 
as reflected in the steel code inquiry 
and as proposed for other major 
codes. Certain it is that the commis- 
sion’s slashing report on the steel 
code took a sweeping range and was 
drawn up as a far-flung attack on 
principles which underlie the NRA 
and have been the object of wrath 
both in and out of Congress. 


Borah Quick To Act 


Senator Borah was quick to grasp 
the anticipated purport of the com- 
mission’s attack on the steel code. The 
day after it was made public the 
Idaho Senator issued a blast against 
the NRA for promoting “monopolistic 
prices and control in industry” and 
announced he would press his bill for 
full restoration of the anti-trust laws. 
He proceeded to say that conditions 
revealed in the commission’s report 
are “undermining, embarrassing, sap- 
ping the entire recovery program.” 
He did not have in mind the steel in- 
dustry code alone, but was referring 
to the entire NRA policy. 

“Of course, this would not be true 
if the steel industry alone were en- 
gaged in these practices,” said Sena- 
tor Borah, “but there are a number of 
leading industries, practically all, 
which, I venture to say from investi- 
gations which I have made myself, if 
resolutions should be _ introduced, 
would be found to be engaged in the 
same practices precisely as those fol- 
lowed by the steel industry.” 

It is then clear that it was not 
planned to make the steel industry 
the only “bad boy” in the code family. 
The commission and the Senator pro- 
posed to show that there are many 
such boys and that the NRA is re- 
sponsible for their alleged misconduct 
and should be chastised more than the 
bad boys themselves. It is intended 
to use the steel code report simply as 
the opener for a general attack on 
many other codes of both major and 
minor industries in the hope that 
there will be a shake-up in the entire 
NRA such as to compel it to forego 
all price plans, and many other prac- 
tices, including the much-discussed 
basing point system. To such an ex- 
tent would be the shake-up that in- 
dustry no longer would be interested 
in having codes. 

Senator Borah, however, when ask- 
ed by Senator Fess of Ohio as to what 
would be left of the NRA if the Borah 
anti-trust bill were passed, said that 
in his opinion restoration of the anti- 
trust laws would in no wise conflict 
with “the fair execution of the recov- 
ery act.” He insisted that decisions of 
the courts establish beyond all ques- 
tion that the coming together of in- 
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dustries for the purpose of maintain- 
ing fair competition is not prohibited 
by the anti-trust laws. The Sénator 
declared that “it is where they engage 
in an effort to practice unfair compe- 
tition, to destroy competition, that the 
anti-trust laws may be invoked.” 


Price Policies In Codes To Be Revised? 


But the Senator is strongly opposed 
to price policies incorporated in codes 
despite the contention of their propo- 
nents that they prevail only to the ex- 
tent of preventing chiseling and un- 
fair competition. In view of the study 
of the question within the NRA itself 
for the purpose of establishing new 
price policies, such as the recently 
adopted plan for prices to become ef- 
fective immediately upon filing with 
code authorities, it is conceivable that 
there will be some important changes 
made in the near future. They may 
be considerably more restrictive than 
present policies. There is a difference 
within the NRA over the issue and, 
whether true or not, it is reported 
that this difference was partially re- 
sponsible for the resignation of Divi- 
sional Administrator A. D. Whiteside 
from the NRA. 

The prospect of revision of codes is 
heightened also by the report that 
President Roosevelt himself feels that 
the commission report on the steel 
code showed an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion as to alleged price-fixing, al- 
though that it failed to show collu- 
sion. He is said to be of the convic- 
tion that something will have to be 
done to change the present plan. But 
if action is taken with regard to the 
Steel Code as it relates to price policy 
it will also have to be taken with 
regard to some 300 codes which con- 
tain a similar price policy. 


Steel Leaders in Washington 


Because of the reaction to the steel 
code report the industry apparently is 
making an effort to clear up the situa- 
tion. This is believed to be the reason 
for the visit here last Friday of 
prominent members of the steel in- 
dustry and of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, the industry’s code 
authority. They called upon General 
Johnson and Divisional Administrator 
K. M. Simpson and are said to have 
discussed the commission’s report 
prior to the preparation of data to 
dispute the points made by the com- 
mission. Included in the delegation 
were W. A. Irvin, president, United 
States Steel Corpn.; Eugene G. Grace, 
president, Bethlehem Steel Co.; T. M. 
Girdler, chairman and president, Re- 
public Steel Corpn.; L. E. Block, 
chairman, Inland Steel Co.; W. J. 
Filbert, chairman finance committee, 
United States Steel Corpn.; H. A. 
Moore, counsel for the institute, and 
Walter S. Tower, executive secretary 
of latter group. 

It is said that material supplied in 
answer to the commission report will 
be laid before the President. It is be- 
lieved that the attacks against the 


basing point system, the filing of 
prices, charges for extras, transporta- 
tion arrangements and other factors 
at which the commission directed its 
fire will all be dealt with. The Presi- 
dent is said to be interested especially 
in the cost of producing steel rails 
and to feel that they should be dis- 
closed. It is reported that while for- 
merly he felt satisfied with the agree- 
ment he made with rail producers on 
prices for rails last fall, he now is 
inclined to the opinion that they are 
still too high. This question of course 
is only indirectly connected with the 
commission’s steel code report but has 
been brought to light again because 
of the report. 


Small Units Defend Code 


The outstanding reaction to the 
steel code report was the challenge to 
claims that the code oppresses small 
enterprises. Immediately after the 
report was published telegrams from 
small steel concerns were directed to 
members of Congress and the NRA 
vigorously upholding the code as their 
salvation. Some of the telegrams 
bitterly assailed “demagogic” attacks 
on the code by politicians and others. 
These concerns made it quite clear 
that the “big monopolies” were not 
using the code to oppress them. Quite 
the contrary. The report, of course, 
did not claim that the “oppression” 
rested against small units within the 
industry alone, but that small con- 
suming interests were greatly injured 
by the basing point system and other 
practices. But the commission found 
that any drive to change the code 
greatly perhaps would be as strongly 
if not more strongly resisted by small 
steel concerns than by the larger ones. 


Commission Has Done Nothing in 
Past 


There is clearly one criticism of the 
commission itself for its ready-made 
condemnation of the NRA, which is 
readily apparent in the steel code re- 
port. The commission complains ex- 
tensively about the basing point sys- 
tem. It is almost an obsession. Yet 
the commission, itself the crusading 
source which investigated the basing 
point system and in 1924 ordered 
abolition of the Pittsburgh-plus plan, 
had almost exactly nine years in 
which to straighten out the system 
which it affects to think is still per- 
nicious, It appears to be a sad com- 
mentary on the commission’s own 
authority that these nine years passed 
by without any further action and 
that when the NRA came into being 
it can immediately be attacked for 
allowing such a system to prevail. 
Obviously the NRA may not have the 
least desire to do away with the sys- 
tem. Apparently it does not at all 
share the view of the commission as 
to the alleged defects of the basing 
point system. But even if it did it 
hardly would be subject to blame for 
not doing within less than a year 
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what the commission has failed to do 
in nine years. 

Finally, it is only fair to the NRA 
to say that the steel code is always 
under observation by its two repre- 
sentatives, Administrator Simpson 
and General Counsel Donald Richberg. 
Provision for such observation is 
made in the code itself and no doubt 
their observations have been responsi- 
ble for some revisions in code opera- 
tions and will bring about others as 
problems arise. 


Weirton Case Being Watched 


The Department of Justice suit 
against the Weirton Steel Co. is look- 
ed upon as directed against the entire 
industry so far as the ultimate effect 
is concerned. The industry as a whole 
stands with the Weirton company 
against organized labor recognition. 
The Department is seeking quick 
action on its demands, one of which 
is to compel the company to file with 
the Federal Court in Wilmington, 
Del., its payroll list and records neces- 
sary to holding an election. The move 
portends an early court test of the 
collective bargaining section of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Mr. Long, heading a delegation of 
seven workers, spent busy days in 
Washington airing what he termed 
grievances against the steel industry 
generally and the Weirton company 
in particular. His declaration before 
the Senate committee on education 
and labor that a general steel strike 
will be called unless the Wagner bill 
is passed came as a surprise. He was 
attempting to offset testimony oppos- 
ing the bill which he understood was 
to be presented later before the com- 
mittee by E. T. Weir and other steel 
officials. Similar threats have been 
made before the Senate committee by 
organized labor leaders in other in- 
dustries. 


Curt Demand to President 


At the White House, Long left with 
Marvin H. McIntire, a secretary to the 
President, a tart statement addressed 
to the Chief Executive. The amazing- 
ly curt tone of this document, speak- 
ing directly to the President of the 
United States, has few parallels. Pro- 
testing that the Department of Justice 
action was not drastic enough, be- 
cause “it does not force Weir to deal 
with our union,” the delegation in its 
statement said: “We call upon you to 
get Weir to comply with the NRA 
within 48 hours, or get the Wagner 
bill passed this week, or else stop 
pretending that any immediate and 
effective action by the Government is 
possible.” The President disregarded 
the ultimatum. 

The delegation was sent to see At- 
torney General Cummings and 
emerged after a half hour conference. 
It was mollified. Mr. Long said that 
“satisfactory action now is_ being 
taken.” The delegation also called 
upon W. H. Davis, national compli- 
ance director, to withdraw the Blue 


Eagle from the Weirton company. 
Then it turned to Federal Relief Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins seeking relief 
funds for the families of 500 Weirton 
workers who have been “victimized” 
by the collective bargaining section 
of the recovery act. The delegation 
finally conferred with William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Election Asked at Duquesne 


William J. Spang, representing the 
Fort Duquesne Lodge of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers, headed the delegation 
which petitioned Senator Wagner for 
a Labor Board-supervised election at 
the Duquesne plant of the Carnegie 
company. Request was made that the 
election be held off company property 
to determine “the choice of a local 
company union or a local branch of 
a union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor.” The petition 
was signed by 1500 of the 4000 em- 
ployees, according to an NRA an- 
nouncement, which said the delegation 
professed a willingness to obtain more 
signatures if the board did not deem 
this a “substantial number.” The pe- 
tition was accompanied by a protest 
against the conduct of an election 
held Feb. 23 under the Carnegie em- 
ployee representation plan and made 
the usual charges of coercion, etc. 


This petition marked widening of 
the activities of the association within 
the steel industry and was looked 
upon as further intensification of the 
move to compel recognition of organ- 
ized labor. 


Meanwhile, the “election” ordered 
by General Johnson for the Budd Mfg. 
Co. employees in Philadelphia was a 
fracas. Union employees refused to 
go to the polls because the order 
permitted voting by workers who 
took the place of strikers last fall, 
though these strikers also were 
given the right to vote. Apparently 
the NRA proposes that the election 
shall stand with the result that the 
employee representation plan will be 
continued, The Budd company agreed 
to the election and complied in every 
way with its terms. 


National Labor Board Reverses 
Detroit Opinion 


Partially reversing a decision of the 
Detroit Regional Labor Board, the 
National Labor Board has held that 
the discharge by the Great Lakes 
Steel Corpn. of two employees, George 
Hynes and George Richards, violated 
Section 7a of the recovery act, and di- 
rected that the company reinstate 
them immediately. It also recom- 
mended that the company place two 
other former employees, William Fer- 
guson and George Russell, on a pref- 
erential list for reemployment. All 
four members belonged to the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers. The Detroit board 


had ruled that the discharge of the 
four men did not violate Section 7a. 


Case Strike Settled 


Settlement of the strike at the plant 
of the J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis., 
based on recognition of a new inde- 
pendent organization called _ the 
Racine Workers’ Committee, a 15 per 
cent wage increase and a 45c. per hr. 
minimum pay rate has been reported 
to the National Labor Board. 


Consumers’ Group Opposes Political 
Nostrums 


Hope of the NRA that the con- 
sumers’ goods group would absorb a 
large share of the unemployment has 
been given a blow by the statement of 
the Consumers’ Industries Committee, 
headed by George A. Sloan, New 
York, chairman of the cotton textile 
code authority. The committee said 
that industries represented had near- 
ly approached the limit of their 
‘apacity to absorb unemployed. It 
declared that the principal burden of 
reemployment lies with the capital 
goods industries. Except that it mere- 
ly reiterated what industry has been 
repeatedly stating, the highlight of 
the committee statement was _ its 
criticism of political and legislative 
nostrums. The committee urged the 
doing away with “political obstacles 
and legislative threats.” To do this, 
it was stated, would bring new capital 
to the capital goods industries neces- 
sary for recovery. The committee di- 
rected its fire at the Wagner and Con- 
nery labor bills and the stock ex- 
change bill. 





March Construction 


Awards Increasing 


CONTRACTS awarded for all 

classes of construction in the 37 
States east of the Rockies during the 
first half of March reached a total 
within 4 per cent of the volume re- 
ported during the entire month of 
February, according to figures of F. 
W. Dodge Corpn. Construction 
awards in the first 15 days of March, 
totaling $92,521,800, were larger by 
55 per cent than the total reported 
for the entire month of March, 1933. 
Although the increases over last year 
were due chiefly to larger Govern- 
mental undertakings, the Dodge bulle- 
tin indicates a moderate gain in pri- 
vately-financed construction projects 
as well. 

February awards for construction 
of all descriptions in the 37 Eastern 
States totaled $96,716,300 as against 
$186,463,700 for January and $52,- 
712,300 for February, 1933. Febru- 
ary awards were 83 per cent larger 
than those registered in February, 
1933. 
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President's Strike Settlement Means 
Revision of Wagner Bill 


ASHINGTON, March 27.— 
With both automobile manu- 
facturers and officials of the 


American Federation of Labor ex- 
pressing satisfaction at the settlement 
of their controversy by President 
Roosevelt, a distinctly new relation- 
ship between labor and industry has 
been set up. Carried out in the spirit 
in which they are so clearly outlined 
by the President, the principles of his 
policy should bring to an end the hith- 
erto bitter and prolonged conflicts over 
Section 7a of the National Recovery 
Act. They go far beyond averting 
a strike in the automobile industry, 
as serious as it would be both to the 
industry itself and the many indus- 
tries, including iron and steel, which 
are so dependent on it for much of 
their activity. The principles estab- 
lished in the settlement are inter- 
preted as being of such breadth as to 
lay a well-defined pattern for the 
settlement of disputes in all other in- 
dustries, some of which have reached 
a critical stage. This is especially 
true of the iron and steel industry. 

The principles involved in these 
disputes all center about Section 7a, 
the collective bargaining section, of 
the Recovery Act and though in the 
iron and steel industry the strike 
situation has not reached as tense a 
point as was reached in the automo- 
bile industry, it nevertheless is the 
source of grave concern. 

The President’s plan has been re- 
ferred to as a compromise, and while 
it is probably true it was not entirely 
satisfactory to either side, it certainly 
includes points on which the automo- 
bile manufacturers had insisted. 


That this is so is evident from the 
brief statement issued by Alvan Ma- 
cauley as president of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 


“We are very grateful to the Presi- 
dent and General Johnson that they 
have been able to find a settlement in 
accord with the principles for which 
we have contended,” said Mr. Ma- 
cauley. 

President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor de- 
clared: 

“There is no basis for a claim on 
the part of either side of the con- 
troversy, employers or employes, that 
either has gained a victory over the 
other.” 


“Company” Unions Recognized 


An outstanding point scored by the 
manufacturers is seen in equal recog- 
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nition given company and outside 
unions. Clearly this is a blow and 
seems to mean defeat of the Wagner 
bill which would abolish company 
unions. It strikes at the NRA policy 
itself. For the NRA, conflicting as 
its attitude on the company union has 
been, has been leaning recently 
strongly against it. In fairness, how- 
ever, it is recalled that the NRA has 
recognized the company union where 
it was held to be one of selection 
solely by employes. 


The agreement provides that em- 
ployers in laying off workmen shall 
do so proportionately as between 
membership in outside and company 
unions. The requirement is laid down 
that unions reveal the names of their 
members, and this was a point in- 
sisted upon by the automobile manu- 
facturers. However, the lists may be 
made available to employers only by 
order of the President. The American 
Federation of Labor had offered to 
present such lists only to the govern- 
ment. 


Automobile manufacturers also had 
previously agreed to the setting up by 
the NRA of a board to investigate 
charges of discrimination against em- 
ployes who claimed they were dis- 
charged because of their union ac- 
tivities. The industry only asked that 
in bargaining with outside unions 
their representatives should give their 
authority to act as such spokesmen. 
No appeal can be made to the board, 
consisting of a labor, an industry and 
a government representative, by an 
employe who charges discrimination 
unless his union has listed his name 
and his employer. 


The section covering this point 


reads as follows: 

“In cases where no lists of employes 
claiming to be represented have been 
disclosed to the employes claiming to 
be represented have been disclosed to 
the employer, there shall be no basis 
for a claim of discrimination. No 
such disclosure in a particular case 
shall be made without specific direc- 
tion of the President.” 


Board to Have Union Names 


The board is to have access to the 
names of outside union as well as 
company union members, and its de- 
cisions are to be final. Manifestly, it 
is seen there will be occasions where 
the labor and the industry representa- 
tive will disagree, so that the decisions 
will often turn upon those made by 
the government representative. In 


consequence a vital element in opera- 
tion of the board is the attitude of 
the government representative. Be- 
cause the government has been held to 
lean toward organized labor this point 
has created some misgiving within 
industry. 


The settlement recognizes all 
groups, outside unions, company 
unions, and those not affiliated with 
any group, for purposes of collective 
bargaining and they are to be given 
a standing prorated according to their 
membership. This is in direct con- 
tradiction of the attitude of the Na- 
tional Labor Board, particularly as 
enunciated in the Denver tramway 
case. In that proceeding, which was 
intended as precedent, the board held 
that labor representatives chosen by a 
majority vote for purposes of collec- 
tive bargaining could bargain for the 
entire total of workmen at the affected 
plant. The President’s agreement up- 
sets this policy and permits bargain- 
ing by minorities and apparently by 
individuals as well. This latter policy 
reflects the position outlined by Gen- 
eral Johnson and General Counsel 
Richberg of the NRA in a joint state- 
ment issued sometime ago in connec- 
tion with a Presidential order growing 
out of the Weirton Steel Co. case. 
The Johnson-Richberg statement was 
issued in order to correct what it 
stated was a misinterpretation of the 
President’s order which indicated that 
the company union would not be 
recognized. 


No Appeal from Board 


Giving the board both original and 
final authority also is in conflict with 
the contention of organized labor 
which had urged the right of appeal 
from the original source. Inasmuch 
as the board is to sit in Detroit it will 
mean the transfer of the automobile 
industry’s labor problems to that town 
from Washington. The setting up of 
the board has created speculation as 
to whether or not others of a similar 
character will be established at dif- 
ferent points to take up labor prob- 
lems in other industries. Such a de- 
velopment clearly would mean the 
taking away of many cases from the 
National Labor Board with consequent 
diminution of the importance of the 
latter. The latter board not only has 
been frequently challenged as to its 
authority but also has been attacked 
by both labor and industry as accom- 
plishing little. 


The precise section (4) of the Presi- 
dent’s agreement which strikes hard 
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at the American Federation of Labor 
position, upholds the company union 
and apparently means the Wagner 
bill will be either defeated or greatly 
modified, reads as follows: 


“The government makes it clear 
that it favors no particular union or 
particular form of employe organiza- 
tion or representation. The govern- 
ment’s only duty is to secure absolute 
and uninfluenced freedom of choice 
without coercion, restraint or intimi- 
dation from any source.” 


“Works Council’ Advocated 


Recognition of the company union, 
so hotly contested by organized labor, 
clearly is granted by this provision. 
The President made it clear what he 
had in mind when he said “it is my 
hope that this system may develop 
into a kind of works council in in- 
dustry in which all groups of em- 
ployes, whatever may be their choice 
of organization or form of representa- 
tion, may participate in joint con- 
ferences with their employers and I 
am assured by the industry that such 
is also their goal and wish.” He paid 
tribute to the automobile manufac- 
turers, as well as the labor represen- 
tatives, for their tireless efforts to 
settle the strike. These efforts ex- 
tended over a period of some 10 days 
in Washington. Conferences were 
held at the White House and at the 
NRA but at no time did the manu- 
facturers and labor representatives 
meet in a joint session. Time after 
time there were evidences that the 
conferences would break up in failure 
and that a strike spread throughout 
the automobile industry would de- 
velop, probably followed by strikes in 
other industries, both those directly 
and indirectly related and unrelated 
to the automobile industry. 


Precedences for layoff as covered 
in the agreement are set forth, with 
first consideration to “such human 
relationships as married men with 
families shall come first and then 
seniority, individual skill and efficient 
service.” It is then provided that “no 
greater proportion of outside union 
employes similarly situated shall be 
laid off than of other employes.” The 
plan of layoff as it touches upon skill 
is looked upon as complete support of 
the much-discussed merit clause in the 
automobile code which was the object 
of wrath on the part of organized 
labor. 


The agreement was announced Sun- 
day night from the White House. It 
was made immediately after a three- 
hour session the President held with 
labor leaders and it is said that the 
President had vigorously insisted that 
the agreement be accepted. It is re- 
ported that the labor leaders had 
objected to portions of the agreement 
and this appears to be true. This is 
supported by the fact that after the 
manufacturers during the day had 
conferred with General Johnson the 
latter was called upon at his office by 
the labor leaders. Following a long 





conference with him, the labor leaders 
selected five of their members who 
went to the White House. It was evi- 
dent there still was some difference 
between the employers and the labor 
leaders. General Johnson resumed 
contact with the manufacturers after 
stating that “only a word separates 
them.” It was about an hour later 
that announcement came from the 
White House that the controversy had 
been settled. The length of the White 


House conference between the Presi- 
dent and the labor representatives was 
taken to mean they were not satisfied 
with the terms of the agreement. This 
“word” which General Johnson said 
was holding up the agreement was in- 
deed a weighty word with weighty 
meaning for it concerned the question 
as to whether unions should disclose 
the identity of their members to the 
employers. Employers absolutely in- 
sisted that their identity be revealed. 





Emery Flays Wagner Bill 


Before Senate Committee 


ASHINGTON, March 27.— 
WY sscertine that the plain in- 

tent of the Wagner “Labor 
Disputes” bill was intended to permit 
but one form of labor organization— 
the national union—and “undertakes 
to drive all workers into it,” James 
A. Emery, general counsel of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, told the Senate Education and 
Labor Committee Monday, March 26, 
the legislation would “excite irrita- 
tion, resentment and bitterness in 
employment relations.” 


Mr. Emery appeared before the 
committee as the spokesman of the 
nation’s manufacturers, opening the 
testimony against the bill upon which 
proponent testimony has been com- 
pleted with the support of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. He spoke 
not only for the National Association 
but for state manufacturers’ associa- 
tions representing the major indus- 
trial centers. 


Advocating the need of “sympathy, 
good will and understanding” to pro- 
mote cordial relationships, Mr. Emery 
said: 

“This bill will stimulate complaint, 
promote the interruption of employ- 
ment, and deliberately undertakes by 
its definitions and operation to force 
employes into one form of labor or- 
ganization—the union, it will secure to 
the union monopolistic control; assure 
it the unrestricted use of the strike, 
and thus confer the power to assess 
the public with the cost of sustaining 
a labor monopoly, maintained with 
Federal aid, relieved of appropriate 
legal control, and without correspond- 
ing responsibility for the acts of its 
agents.” 

Mr. Emery replied to assertions 
that during the last few months the 
conditions of workers had not been 
improved by quoting the Department 
of Labor statistics. 


Recent Benefits to Labor 


“You are asked for new legislation 
on the ground that labor has not been 
fairly treated,” he told the committee, 


“but within nine months more than 
twenty million employes have received 
shorter hours, higher pay, better 
working conditions, with increased ex- 
pense to every industry, through 
codes which, under the circumstances 
of their formulation, have amounted 
to national legislation through collec- 
tive agreements between employers 
and employes with the government.” 


Pointing out that many systems of 
collective relationships had been built 
over many years to promote mutual 
faith between employers and workers, 
Mr. Emery said “they would be abro- 
gated by this bill.” 


“We are not here to defend all em- 
ployers or condone misconduct,” he 
said. “There are doubtless bad com- 
pany organizations as there are bad 
labor unions. We resent the sugges- 
tion that normal conduct of the em- 
ployer shall be outlawed and the 
abnormal conduct of other groups en- 
couraged. We therefore oppose the 
measure before you because we believe 
it invalid in law and unsound in 
principle. 

“Tt is not an exercise of the com- 
merce power of Congress but a delib- 
erate and indefensible invasion of the 
right to regulate and even compel the 
local employment relations which the 
Supreme Court without exception has 
declared are an exclusive subject for 
State and not Federal control. 


Penalizes the Employer 


“The policy of the measure would 
not equalize the bargaining power of 
employers and employes as its title 
suggests, nor encourage the amicable 
settlement of disputes between them. 
On the contrary, analysis shows it to 
be so designed as to prevent the em- 
ployer from exercising the natural 
circumstance of bargaining, impairs 
its nature and extent, gratuitously 
presumes that he only exercises coer- 
cion in the employment relation, or 
indulges in unfair practices; makes 
no effort to define, regulate or pro- 
hibit the equally reprehensible and 
long-recognized practices and abuses 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Full Text of President's 


Statement on Auto Situation 


F TER many days of conferring in 
regard to the principles of em- 
ployment in the automobile in- 

dustry the following statement covers 
the fundamentals: 

1. Reduced to plain language Section 
7a of N.ILR.A. means 

(a) Employees have the right to or- 
ganize into a group or groups. 

(b) When such group or groups are 
organized they can choose representatives 
by free choice and such representatives 
must be received collectively and thereby 
seek to straighten out disputes and im- 
prove conditions of employment 

(c) Discrimination against employees 
because of their labor affiliations, or for 
any other 
barred. 


unfair or unjust reason, is 


A settlement and statement of pro- 
cedure and principles is appended 
hereto. 

It has been offered by me to, and 
has been accepted by, the representa- 
tives of the employees and the em- 
ployers. It lives up to the principles 
of collective bargaining. I hope and 
believe that it opens up a chance for 
a square deal and fair treatment. It 
gives promise of sound industrial re- 
lations. It provides further for a 
board of three of which the chairman 
will as a neutral represent the Gov- 
ernment. 

In actual practice details and ma- 
chinery will of course have to be 
worked out on the basis of common 
sense and justice, but the big point 
is that this broad purpose can develop 
with a tribunal which can handle prac- 
tically every problem in an equitable 
way. 

Principles of Setilement 

Settlement of the threatened auto 
mobile strike is based on the following 
principles: 


1. The employers agree to bargain 
collectively with the freely chosen rep- 
resentatives of groups and not to dis- 
criminate in any way against any em- 
ployee on the ground of his union 
labor affiliations. 


2. If there be more than one group 


each bargaining committee shall have 
total membership pro rata to the num- 
ber of men each member represents. 
3. NRA to set up within twenty- 
four hours a board, responsible to the 
President of the United States, to sit 
in Detroit to pass on all questions of 
representation, discharge and discrim- 
ination. Decision of the board shall 
be final and binding on employer and 
employees. Such a board to have ac- 
cess to all payrolls and to all lists of 
claimed employee representation and 
such board will be composed of— 
(a) A labor representative, (b) an 
industry representative, (c) a neutral. 
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In case where no lists of employees 
claiming to be represented have been 
disclosed to the employer, there shall 
be no basis for a claim of discrimina- 
tion. No such disclosure in a particu- 
lar case shall be made without specific 
direction of the President. 

4, The Government makes it clear 
that it favors no particular union or 
particular form of employee organi- 
zation or representation. The Govern- 
ment’s only duty is to secure absolute 
and uninfluenced freedom of choice 
without coercion, restraint, or intimi- 
dation from any source. 


5. The industry understands that in 
reduction or increases of force, such 
human relationships as married men 
with families shall come first and then 
seniority, individual skill and efficient 
service. After these factors have been 
considered no greater proportion of 
outside union employees similarly sit- 
uated shall be laid off than of other 
employees. By outside union employees 
is understood a laid-up member in 
good standing, or anyone legally obli- 
gated to pay up. An appeal shall lie 
in case of dispute on principles of 
paragraph 5 to the Board of Three. 

In all the hectic experience of 
NRA I have not seen more earnest 
and patriotic devotion than has been 
shown by both employers and em- 
ployees in the automotive industry. 
They sat night and day for nearly 
two weeks without a single faltering 
or impatience. The result is one of 
the most encouraging incidents of the 
recovery program. It is a complete 
answer to those critics who have as- 
serted that managers and employees 
cannot cooperate for the public good 
without domination by selfish interest. 

In the settlement there is a frame- 
work for a new structure of industrial 
relations—a new basis of understand- 
ing between employers and employees. 
I would like you to know that in the 
settlement just reached in the automo- 
bile industry we have charted a new 
course in social engineering in the 
United States. It is my hope that out 
of this will come a new realization of 
the opportunities of capital and labor 
not only to compose their differences 
at the conference table and to recog- 
nize their respective rights and re- 
sponsibilities but also to establish a 
foundation on which they can cooper- 
ate in bettering the human relation- 
ships involved in any large industrial 
enterprise. 

It is peculiarly fitting that this 
great step forward should be taken in 
an industry whose employers and em- 
ployees have contributed so consis- 
tently and so substantially to the in- 
dustrial and economic development of 


this country in the last quarter cen- 
tury. Having pioneered in mechani- 
cal invention to a point where the 
whole world marvels at the perfection 
and economy of American motor cars 
and their widespread ownership by 
our citizens in every walk of life, this 
industry has indicated now its willing- 
ness to undertake a pioneer effort in 
human engineering on a basis never 
before attempted. 


In the settlement just accomplished, 
two outstanding advances have been 
achieved. In the first place, we have 
set forth a basis on which, for the 
first time in any large industry, a 
more comprehensive, a more adequate 
and a more equitable system of indus- 
trial relations may be built than ever 
before. It is my hope that this system 
may develop into a kind of works coun- 
cil in industry in which all groups of 
employees, whatever may be their 
choice of organization or form of rep- 
resentation, may participate in joint 
conferences with their employers and 
1 am assured by the industry that 
such is also their goal and wish. 

In the second place, we have for 
the first time written into an indus- 
trial settlement a definite rule for the 
equitable handling of reductions and 
increases of forces. It would be ideal 
if employment in all occupations could 
be more generally stabilized, but in 
the absence of that much desired situ- 
ation, if we can establish a formula 
which gives weight to the human fac- 
tors as well as the economic, social 
and organizational factors in relieving 
the hardship of seasonal layoff, we 
shall have accomplished a great deal. 
My view, and that of both employees 
and employers, is that we have mea- 
surably done so in this settlement. 

This is not a one-sided statute and 
organizations of employees seeking to 
exercise their representative rights 
cannot at the same time be unmindful 
of their responsibilities. 

Industry’s obligations are clearly 
set forth and its responsibilities are 
established. It is not too much to ex- 
pect organizations of employees to ob- 
serve the same ethical and moral re- 
sponsibilities even though they are not 
specifically prescribed by the statute. 
Only in this way can industry and its 
workers go forward with a _ united 
front in their assault on depression 
and gain for both the desired benefits 
of continually better times. 





Ludlum Steel Co. 
Declares Dividend 


IRECTORS of Ludlum Steel Co. 

on March 26 declared out of cur- 
rent earnings the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.625 per share on the 
Company’s 6% per cent preferred 
stock payable on April 11 to pre- 
ferred stockholders of record at the 
close of business on April 7. 


———_-- -—————— SO” 
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Steel Companies Advance Wages 


Effective April 1 


HE action of the Corrigan, Mc- 

Kinney Steel Co. in announcing an 

advance of 10 per cent in wage 
rates, effective April 1, has been fol- 
lowed by similar moves on the part of 
the National Steel Corpn., American 
Rolling Mill Co. and Wheeling Steel 
Corpn. 

E. T. Weir, chairman, National 
Steel Corpn., has expressed gratifica- 
tion at the announced intention of 
other steel companies in the industry 
to join in the 10 per cent increase on 
April 1. This advance restores the 
wage level effective during the boom 
years, 1926 to 1929, in the steel in- 
dustry. Weir, who throughout the 
depression has constantly and stub- 
bornly contested wage reductions on 
the basis that liquidation of labor was 
potentially a source of evil rather than 
good, expressed the conviction that 
the increase involving 420,000 pay 
envelopes will give real impetus to 
other recovery measures. Affirming 
the intention of the National Steel 


Corpn. to make this adjustment, he 
said, “As far as our company is con- 
cerned, increased economies in pro- 
duction and much improved operating 
schedules make this wage increase 
possible at this time. This adjust- 
ment,” he continued, “applies to all 
wage employees of the National Steel 
Corpn.’s steel producing subsidiaries 
from foremen to unskilled laborers, 
and affects about 18,000 employees of 
the Weirton Steel Co. at Weirton and 
Clarksburg, W. Va., and Steubenville, 
Ohio, employees of the Great Lakes 
Steel Corpn. at Detroit, and also of 
the Hanna Furnace Corpn. 

Weir made it plain that in his opin- 
ion the industry would continue opera- 
tions on the basis of 40 hr. average 
per week as provided in the code for 
the iron and steel industry, and that 
no shortening of hours was being con- 
templated at this time. He also said 
that for the present at least the ad- 
justment would not affect the execu- 
tive, administrative or clerical forces. 





Wholesale Prices in 
February, 1934 


HOLESALE commodity prices 

showed another substantial gain 
during February and rose by 2 per 
cent according to an announcement 
made today (Saturday) by Commis- 
sioner Lubin of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. The index number for the 
month advanced to 73.6 per cent of 
the 1926 average as compared with 


72.2 per cent for January. 
Grout Fel 

ALL. COMMODITIES 23.1 
Farn products . vane 49.9 
Foods ..... ‘ , 24.26 
Hides and leather products 1.8 
Textile products 0) 
Fuel and lighting ‘ 13.8 
Metals and metal products 12.4 
Building materials : 24.1 
Chemicals and drugs . 2.9 
Housefurnishing goods 12.6 
M ellaneous . ‘ 15.7 
Raw materials ; - ; 36.4 


nanufactured articles 


Finished products ......... 17.2 

Nonagricultural commodities 19.5 

All commodities other than farm 
roducts and food we 19.2 


“The continued upward movement 
in prices,” Mr. Lubin stated, “was 
well scattered throughout the ten 
major groups of commodities covered 
by the Bureau. All groups showed 
advances with the exception of fuel 
and lighting materials which de- 
creased by 1 per cent. Of the 784 
items in the index 218 or more than 
25 per cent of the total showed an 
increase and 478 showed no change. 
Decreases were registered in only 88 
instances as compared with 118 dur- 
ing the month of January. 

Wholesale prices of foods showed 
the second largest price increase, the 
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group as a whole advancing by nearly 
4 per cent. 

The metal and metal products group 
registered a rise of 1% per cent due 
largely to advancing prices for steel 
scrap, motor vehicles, quicksilver, bar 
silver, plumbing and heating materi- 
als, and certain other iron and steel 
items. The non-ferrous metals sub- 
group showed a weakening in prices, 
while no change occurred in agricul- 
tural implements. The group as a 
whole is now 12% per cent above the 
level of February of last year and 
more than 13 per cent over the low 
point reached in April, 1933. 





PWA Is Spending 129 
Million for Power Plants 


— March 27.—PWA 
allotments for power generating 
and distributing plants now total 
$128,860,000, according to an an- 
nouncement by Secretary Ickes, Pub- 
lic Works Administrator. Of this 
total, $104,160,000 is being spent by 
the Federal Government and $24,700,- 
000 has been allotted to 50 non-Fed- 
eral projects. The Federal projects 
are being constructed by the Govern- 
ment, which will own and operate 
them. The non-Federal projects are 
being constructed by local govern- 
mental subdivisions which are public 
bodies, so the projects will be publicly 
owned and operated. 

The Corps of Engineers, War De- 
partment, is building two of the Fed- 
eral projects which are being con- 
structed for flood control and river 
navigation purposes as well as power 
development. One of these projects 
is the Bonneville Dam on the Colum- 
bia River about 40 miles upstream 
from Portland, Ore., and the other 
is the Fort Peck Dam on the Missouri 
River in eastern Montana. An allot- 
ment of $20,000,000 has been made to 
the Corps of Engineers to commence 
construction of the Bonneville Dam 
and power plant and $25,000,000 to 
commence construction of the Fort 
Peck Dam. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, Depart 
ment of the Interior, has been allotted 
$59,160,000 for three projects. With 
an allotment of $15,000,000 it is be- 
ginning construction of the Grand 
Coulee Dam on the Columbia River, 
about 75 miles west of Spokane, Wash. 
The total cost of this project when 
finished will be $62,200,000 and it 
will generate 700,000 hp. An allot- 
ment of $38,000,000 was made to the 
Reclamation Bureau to carry forward 
construction of Boulder Dam, $10,- 
000,000 of it being for machinery to 
be installed in the power plant. Power 
will be developed by the Seminole unit 
of the Caspar-Alcova project for ir- 
rigation, reclamation and power de- 
velopment. The Seminole Dam will 
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be built in the Granite Canyon of the 
North Platte River about 33 miles 
from Rawlins, Wyo. About 51,000 
hp. will be developed. The dam and 
power plant will cost approximately 
$6,160,000. PWA has allocated $12,- 
000,000 to the entire Caspar-Alcova 
project. 


Prices Filed With 


Institute 


EW lowest base prices filed with 
the American Iron and Stee] In- 
stitute include: 





Base Price F. O. B. 
Per Lb. Basing Point 
Genuine puddled wrought 
iron skelp (effective 


March 30) 
For widths 8% in. and less 4c. Coatesville, Pa. 
For widths 8% to 47 in. 4\%4c. Coatesville, Pa. 
For widths 47 in. and over 8c. Coatesville, Pa. 


EXTRA STRONG PIPE 
Weight 
Per Foot 
List Price Per Foot 
Size Per Foot O.D. Thickness Plain Ends 


™% in. $0.07% 0.540 0.119 0.58 
% * 0.07% 0.675 0.126 0.73 
a 0.11 0.840 0.147 1.08 
% * 0.15 1,050 0.154 1.47 
1 - 0.22 1.315 0.179 2.17 
1% 0.30 1.660 0.191 2.99 
1% 0.36% 1.900 0.200 3.63 
2 0.50% 2.315 0.218 5.02 
2% 0.77 2.875 0.276 7.66 
8 1.03 3.500 0.300 10.25 


The list prices shown above are sub- 
ject to the following basing discounts: 





F.o.b. F.o.b. 
Product Pittsburgh Gary 
Classification (April 3) (April 5) 
% in. and % in.—black 5414-5-59% 5214-5-5% 
% in.—black.. sa 60 -5-5% 58 -5-5% 
% in.—black........... 641%4-5-59% 6214-5-5% 
1 in. to 3 in.—black... } ~ 6444-5-5% 
% in. and *% in.—galv. ® 8914-5-5% 
% in.—galv............ 49 -5-5% 
% in.—galv.......... 5314,-5-5% 
1 in. to 3 in.—galv. 5614,-5-5% 
STANDARD WEIGHT PIPE 
List Weight 
Price Thick- Per Foot 
Size Per Foot 0.D ness Plain Ends 
% in. . $0.06 0.540 0.088 0.42 
& in. 0.06 0.675 0.091 0.56 
\% in. . 0.08% 0.840 0.109 0.85 
% in. ... 0.1114 1.050 0.113 1.13 
1 in. 0.17 1.315 0.133 1.67 
1% in. 0.23 1.660 0.140 2.27 
1% in. 0.27% 1.900 0.145 2.71 
a. . 0.37 2.375 0.154 3.65 
2% in. . 0.581% 2.875 0.203 5.79 
3 in. 0.764% 3.500 0.216 7.57 


The list prices shown above are sub- 
ject to the following basing discounts: 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh 


and Lorain, Ohio 
(Effective April 2) 


Products 
Classification 


\% in. and % in.—black 59 -5-5% 
% in.—black...... 64 -5-50% 
% in.—black..... 6714-5-5% 
1 in. to 3 in.—black.. 691/,-5-5% 
¥% in. and *4 in.—galv 1014,-5-5% 
1% in.—galv........ 5214-5-5% 
% in.—galv... 5714,-5-5¢ 

1 in. to 3 in.—galv 6014-5-5% 


The above prices apply to plain-end, 

random length pipe to be sold. 

1—For direct shipment in carload lots to 
manufacturing consumer on direct sale 
to such consumer for structural use 
only. 

2—For direct shipment in carload lots to 
manufacturing consumer on sales made 
through a jobber for structural use 
only. 


On sales made through a jobber, an 
extreme commission of 5 per cent may 
be allowed to the jobber on the basing 
point value of the material. 
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The pipe sold under this schedule 
will be stenciled “STRUCTURAL” 
and must not be used for the convey- 
ance of gas, steam, liquids or air. 

Prices apply only to extra-strong 
pipe as listed above, to be furnished 
in carload lets only. The foregoing 
prices are for random lengths. 


Base Price 


Product Per Gross F.o.b. 
Classification Ton Basing Point 
Light rails (60 lb. or less 
per yard) (April 2)... $32 Pittsburgh 


Jobber’s allowance...... 2 per gross ton 
Base Price F.o.b. 
Per 100 Lb. Basing Price 
Bessemer or basic mfrs. 


wire (March 3$1)..... $2.30 Worcester, 
Mass. 
Weaving wire (not for 
fly screen cloth) 
(March 31) 3.90 Worcester, 





German Iron and Steel 


Continues Increase 


ERMAN production of iron and 

steel registered notable increase 
during Jan., 1934, compared with the 
corresponding month of 1932, accord- 
ing to a report from Vice Consul 
James H. Wright, Cologne, made pub- 
lic by the Commerce Department. 


Production of iron in Jan., 1934, 
amounted to 543,330 metric tons com- 
pared with 402,789 metric tons during 
Jan., 1933, an increase of 35 per cent. 
Dec., 1933, production amounted to 
533,900 metric tons. Average daily 
production on a 31 working day basis 
throughout was 17,527 metric tons 
during Jan., 1934, 17,223 metric tons 
during Dec., 1933, and 12,993 metric 
tons during Jan., 1933. 


German steel production during 
Jan., 1934, on a 26 working day basis, 
aggregated 817,083 metric tons com- 
pared with 730,565 metric tons during 
Dec., 1933, on a 24 working day basis 
during Dec., 1933, and 542,512 metric 
tons, on a 26 working day basis, dur- 
ing the month of Jan., 1933. 

Average daily steel production was 
31,426 metric tons during Jan., 1934, 
30,440 metric tons during Dec., 1933, 
and 20,866 metric tons during Jan., 
1933. 





Truck Delivery 
Resolution Amended 


OMMERCIAL resolution No. 8, 
dealing with prices on steel de- 
livered by other than all-rail trans- 
portation, was amended on March 15 
by the board of directors of the iron 
and steel code. The only change was 
an amplification of paragraph (e) re- 
lating to truck deliveries. The revised 
section of this paragraph follows: 

(e) In any case in which any pur- 
chaser shall require that any product 
purchased by him from a member of the 
code be delivered by truck and _ such 
truck is provided, directly or indirectly, 
by such purchaser and for his account, 
such member of the code may allow a 


reduction in the delivered price for such 
product otherwise chargeable under Section 
4 of Schedule E of the code and the ap- 
plicable resolutions adopted by the board 
of directors thereunder and then in effect 
(a) at a rate equal to 65 per cent of the 
carload all-rail published tariff freight 
rate on such product from the point at 
which transportation of such product by 
truck began to the place of delivery of 
such product to such purchaser (if the 
freight charge be published on a per car 
basis, the rate per ton shall be determined 
by dividing such charge per car by 25), 
or (b), if the transportation by such truck 
be at a basing point for such product, 
then at a rate equal to 65 per cent of 
the rate of the applicable arbitrary car- 
load switching charges, if any, at such 
basing point theretofore approved by the 
board of directors, or, if such board shall 
not have approved a rate of arbitrary 
carload switching charges for such bas- 
ing point, 65 per cent of the rate per ton 
of the actual switching charges (com- 
puted on the basis of the minimum car- 
load quantity to which such charges 
apply) applicable on the delivery of such 
product at such basing point under the 
provisions of such Section 4, from the 
point at which transportation of such 
product by truck began to the place of 
delivery of such product by truck to 
such purchaser. 





Canadian lron and Steel 
Market During 1933 


ASHINGTON, March 27.— The 

Canadian market for heavy iron 
and steel products during 1933 was 
characterized by slackness during the 
first half of the year, according to a 
report from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner A. F. Peterson, Ottawa. 
This was followed, however, by in- 
creased demand during the last half 
when general economic conditions in 
Canada improved. The increase in 
the production of heavy steel during 
the last six months of 1933, while sub- 
stantial, was lower than that recorded 
by some of the other industries, due 
to the greater handicaps to recovery 
faced by the heavy industries of 
Canada. 

Despite the fact that Canada was 
in the unique position, for a steel 
producing country, of producing no 
pig iron from Feb. 14 to June 26, 
1933, all of her blast furnaces having 
been out of operation during that 
period, her total pig iron production 
during the year amounted to 229,076 
gross tons, which represented an in- 
crease of 59 per cent over the 1932 
output. Production of ferro-alloys at 
30,569 gross tons was above that for 
1932, while steel at 407,981 tons re- 
corded a gain of approximately 20 
per cent over the previous year’s 
output. 





Beginning April 1, Lo-Swing, Short 
Cut and Star lathes built by the Sen- 
eca Falls Machine Co., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., will be sold direct in the De- 
troit territory, including all of Michi- 
gan, by W. H. Nettle, 236 Richton 
Ave., Detroit. 
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Steel Fabricators Likely to 
Face a New Jersey Code 


N unsettling, if not menacing, 
A movement has been quietly gain- 
ing momentum in New Jersey. 

It amounts to the development of a 
code of fair competition confined to 
application in that State in the field 
of structural steel fabrication and 
erection. Indications seem to point 
to early approval by the Governor of 
the State, and then under Chapter 372, 
P.L. 1933, the code will become opera- 
tive. Because of the apparent secrecy 
with which the code has been pushed 
and the lack of precise knowledge con- 
cerning it in the hands of the larger 
fabricators at least, the feeling exists 
that somewhere there may lurk an 
ulterior motive that should be proved 
or disproved in the immediate future. 


The operation of the code centers in 
a State association. This is defined 
in the code as the Structural Steel 
and Ornamental Iron Association of 
New Jersey, Inc., “a corporation or- 
ganized for non-profit purposes. Any 
member of the industry,” says the 
codes “may participate in the en- 
deavors of the State association in the 
preparation of any revision, addition 
or supplement to, or administration of, 
this code, by accepting and paying the 
equitable share of the cost of creating 
and administering it by becoming a 
member of the State association and 
by paying to it the dues provided to 
be paid by a member of said associa- 
tion.” The foregoing sentence is be- 
lieved to be substantially a verbatim 
quotation from the document. A 
graduated scale of dues is contemplat- 
ed, to be established upon some equi- 
table basis to be determined by the 
association. 


Establishes Minimum Cost for Each 
Job 


What is specially interesting is the 
procedure to be followed in bidding 
for work. At least 48 hr. before the 
time of submitting bids, the member 
shall deliver to the code authority in 
a sealed envelope an itemized written 
statement containing the following 
information: location of project or 
structure; name of customer; name of 
architect or engineer in charge of the 
project; time and place bids are to 
be opened; itemized estimate of the 
amount of labor required, if erec- 
tion only is to be done, or an itemized 
estimate of the quantities of metal 
products required if the bid covers 
furnishing the metal products, etc. 


At least 36 hr. before the time, “if 
known,” when the bids are scheduled 
to be opened, the envelopes shall be 
opened by one of the executive mem- 
bers of the code authority. Then the 
bidders are to be notified by telegraph 
to attend a meeting not less than 24 


hr. before the time of the openings 
of the bids by the customer. The mem- 
bers of the industry then together, 
including the executive member of the 
code authority, who may himself be 
a bidder, “shall be deemed and con- 
stituted a committee of the code au- 
thority for the purpose of determining 
the reasonable cost of the metal 
products or the erection work or both 
for the execution of the specific pro- 
gram required,” etc. 


The reasonable cost then determined 
“shall be the minimum price below 
which no member of the industry shall 
bid.” Incase of disagreement regard- 
ing reasonable cost, the executive 
member shall fix the cost and he is not 
disqualified in so doing should he him- 
self be a bidder. 


The code authority is constituted by 
seven members of the code committee 
of the State association (such known 
as executive members) and one other 
person not necessarily a member of 
the industry (referred to as the asso- 


ciate member), and nominated by the 
Governor. 

THE IRoNn AGeE did not learn, in its 
last minute discovery of this New 
Jersey steel fabricating and erecting 
code, what if anything is said of the 
status of companies not resident in 
that State in respect to attempting to 
participate in business in the State, 
but it did find that to receive communi- 
cations and documents from the code 
authority the member of the industry 
must have a post office address in the 
State. 


Some of the minor stipulations of 
the code instrument provide that the 
failure of any member of the industry 
to pay the amount of any assessment 
or partial assessment made against 
such member within 15 days after 
mailing of the notice shall constitute 
a violation of the code; moreover the 
code authority may sue any delinquent 
member for the amount of the assess- 
ment. The code authority is author- 
ized to fix the minimum discounts or 
commissions which a member of the 
industry shall or may allow another 
member of the industry. Chief inter- 
est probably lies in the authority 
given the code administrators, and also 
in the method, to determine the low- 
est reasonable cost below which no 
bidder may go. 





Equipment Firms Can 
Finance Good Risks 


INCE the results of the farm-hous- 
ing survey have been coming in 

from counties in many States where 
Civil Works investigators are at work 
under the direction of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, there have 
been many indications that large 
manufacturers and merchandisers of 
building materials and home equip- 
ment are expecting a better demand 
for lumber, paint, roofing, hardware, 
water supply systems, heating and 
lighting plants and other home com- 
forts and conveniences. Replies to a 
questionnaire recently sent by the 
farm housing survey to large mail 
order houses and manufacturers show 
a willingness to go as far as reason- 
able safety permits in extending 
credit for the purchase of such non- 
consumable goods. 

The survey developed that many 
concerns are able to handle the financ- 
ing of installment sales of their prod- 
ucts at present and can do so even 
with a considerable increase in busi- 
ness. Some of them are using the 
facilities of credit companies. The 
additional cost to installment pur- 
chasers for periods of 6 months to 24 
months is about 10 per cent over the 
cash price, depending on the time. In 
most cases those extending credit 
protect themselves through conditional 
sales and the advice of local agents 


and stores. Most firms replying to 
the questionnaire show a desire to 
extend credit to good moral risks, but 
are not inclined to use high-pressure 
sales methods to stimulate buying. 
They report prices at as low a point 
as feasible now, but prices might be 
cut somewhat if volume of sales in- 
ereases greatly. Some special renova- 
tion advertising campaigns on build- 
ing material and equipment are under 
way and more would be started by 
some firms if more adequate financing 
were provided. 

Under the CWA farm housing 
survey project surveys are being made 
in about 300 typical counties through- 
out the country. Reporfs of results in 
30 counties have already come into 
the Department of Agriculture. They 
show a great need for repairs, im- 
provements or more modern equipment 
in a large percentage of farm houses. 





WASHINGTON, March 27.—Bids will 
be opened April 6 by the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, for 1550 tons of black and 900 
tons of galvanized sheets for seven 
coast guard cutters, four to be built 
at the Philadelphia, two at the Brook- 
lyn and one at the Charleston, S. C., 
navy yard. 





Products Development Co., Louis- 
ville, manufacturer of metal products, 
will move into Snead Building, West 
Market Street. 
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ss PERSONALS ..; 


W. F. DETWILER, general manager, 
Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, 
Pa., has been appointed executive vice- 
president and a member of the board 


of directors. His association with 
the company began 26 years ago as an 
electrical engineer. He _ successively 


filled the offices of master mechanic, 
assistant and general superintendent 
and assistant and general manager. 
In his earlier career, he was identified 
with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., with which he began as an 
electrical apprentice at an hourly 
wage of 4c. At the end of his 10- 
year apprenticeship, upon completion 
of which he received $100 in gold, he 
became an operating plant man. He 
was born in Bedford County, Pa., 53 
years ago, and is a member of the 
board of directors of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 


°, 
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B. B. McCANDLISS, formerly treas- 
urer of the Continental Stee] Corpn., 
Kokomo, Ind., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, and the Phoenix Mfg. Co., 
Joliet, Il. GrorGE V. MALMGREN has 
been made comptroller of the Graver 
company, and PHILIP S. GRAVER, for- 
merly vice-president in charge of sales, 
has been made executive vice-presi- 
dent. Epwarp S. RipGeway, formerly 
assistant to the vice-president, has 
been made general manager of sales. 


CHARLES B. Foster, heretofore as- 
sistant sales manager for excavators 
of the Harnischfeger Corpn., Milwau- 
kee, has been appointed sales manager 
of the entire P & H line of full re- 
volving excavators. Mr. Foster, who 
is a graduate of Purdue University, 
started work on the assembly floor 
and later served in the export depart- 
ment as branch manager of the used 
equipment division. 


GEORGE S. WHYTE, president of the 
Maecwhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis., has 
been elected president of the Wiscon- 
sin Manufacturers’ Association for 
the third successive term. D. E. 
EVERST has been made vice-president, 
S. G. SCANLAAN, treasurer, and 
GEORGE KULL, secretary-manager. 


FRANK CONTEY, Frank Contey, Inc., 
Jersey City, was elected president of 
the New Jersey chapter of the In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron & Steel, at the 
annual meeting of the chapter on 
March 19, succeeding MEYER LOWEN- 
STEIN. Other officers elected include: 
vice-president, RICHARD V. BONOMo, 
L. Schiavone & Bonomo Brothers, 
Jersey City; secretary-treasurer, 
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MURRAY KUNIN; chairman of execu- 
tive committee, A. J. REICHMAN, 
Reichman & Hoffman Brothers, New- 
ark. The executive committee, in ad- 
dition to the officers, will consist of 
the following: T. J. MALARKyY, Fed- 
eral Iron & Metal Co., Newark; H. 
WERBLIN, Werblin Brothers, Somer- 
ville, and P. Bovasso, Bovasso Broth- 
ers, Jersey City. B. H. RuBINE, Hud- 
son Iron & Medal Co., Bayonne, was 
elected chairman of the local code au- 
thority, with the following additional 
members: RALPH RANIERI, of Pavonia 
Scrap Iron & Metal Co., Jersey City; 
ABRAHAM ISAAC, Elizabeth; MEYER 
LOWENSTEIN, Lowenstein Brothers, 
Newark, and ISRAEL CITRON, Citron- 
Byer Co., Trenton. 


HARVEY DIETERICH, manager of the 
structural department of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., has been made 
assistant vice-president in charge of 
operations in the structural and spe- 
cial order departments in Chicago, He 
has been identified with the company 
for the past 30 years. AINSLIE Y. 
SAWYER, who has been associated with 
the company for 25 years, and who 
has served in almost every division 
of the sales department from manager 
of the export materials department to 
manager of the cold-finished steel divi- 
sion, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager of sales. 


ELMER M. NAYLOR, vice-president, 
Naylor Pipe Co., Chicago, has been 
named administration member of the 
code authority for the supplementary 
code of the railroad car appliances in- 
dustry. Mr. Naylor will serve with- 
out expense to the industry, unless the 
supplementary code authority agrees 
to bear the expense. 


E. L. SOLOMON, president, Max Solo- 
mon Co., Pittsburgh, has been eiected 
chairman of the executive board of the 
Pittsburgh chapter of the Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel. 


L. C. WELCH, manager of the lubri- 
cating department, Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana), has been named assistant 
general manager in charge of the lu- 
bricating and technical departments, 
effective April 1. He will continue to 
exercise general supervision over all 
sections of these two departments. C. 
O. WILSON, who has been assistant 
manager of the lubricating sales divi- 
sion, becomes manager of the lubricat- 
ing department and industrial sales, 
and L. G. CAMPBELL, now assistant 
manager of lubricating bulk sales, be- 
comes manager of lubricating bulk 
sales. 


GEORGE A. DECKER, works engineer, 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, on 
March 23 celebrated the 52nd anni- 
versary of his connection with the 
company, with which he started as an 
apprentice two years after the com- 
pany’s organization in 1880. He 
worked up through the organization 
to superintendent before he was ad- 
vanced to his present position. 


Dr. J. T. ROBSON has been placed in 
charge of laboratory and research ac- 
tivities of the Ferro Enamel Corpn., 
Cleveland. Recently he had been with 
the Allied Engineering Co., Columbus, 
which was taken over as a branch of 
the Ferro Enamel Corpn., and before 
that he was an instructor in ceramic 
engineering at Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 


~« OBITUARY «~~ 


EDMUND W. ZEH, president of the 
Zeh & Hahnemann Co., Newark, N. J., 
manufacturer of percussion power 
presses, died March 17, aged 66 years. 
Mr. Zeh came from Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany, in 1893 and in 1907 
founded the Newark company. 
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JOHN HAMMOND KIMBALL, associ- 
ated with the General Electric Co., 
Lynn, Mass., for 42 years, and at the 
time of his retirement two years ago 
manufacturing superintendent, died at 
Lynn on March 18. He was born at 
that city July 1, 1873. 


* °, o, 
. “~ ~. 


GEORGE A. CARTER, for many years 
a manufacturer of tacks and shoe 
nails in Brockton, Mass., died at his 
home in that city on March 20, after 
a long illness, at the age of 76. He 
began business in 1882. 





Canadian lron Output 
Declined in February 


EBRUARY production of pig iron 

in Canada totaled 12,199 gross tons, 
which was 60 per cent below the 
January output of 30,677 tons, but 
almost double the 6144 tons reported 
for February a year ago. During the 
month one furnace at Hamilton, Ont., 
was blown out, leaving only one fur- 
nace in Canada in blast on Feb. 28. 
The active furnace has a capacity of 
450 tons daily and is located at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. 

According to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, the February production 
of steel ingots and castings amounted 
to 57,999 tons, compared with 60,787 
tons in January and 12,374 tons in 
February, 1933. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics index number of whole- 
sale prices of “iron and its products”, 
based on 100 for 1926, rose from 86.6 
in January to 87.0 in February, 
chiefly because of higher prices for 
serap iron and steel. 
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Automotive Settlement Regarded as 
Victory for Open Shop 


HE settlement of the automotive 
T stor dispute by President Roose- 

velt, as announced at the White 
House, Sunday evening, is regarded in 
Detroit as a decisive defeat for the 
American Federation of Labor in its 
campaign to unionize the automobile 
industry. 


It has broader implications than 
that, however, for it is a crushing 
blow to Senator Robert F. Wagner 
and the members of the National 
Labor Board who have aided and 
abetted the Federation in establish- 
ing itself as the sole recognized repre- 
sentative of labor in collective bar- 
gaining. By inference at least, one 
can conclude that the attitude taken 
by the President, and agreed to by 
both the Federation and the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, in 
giving employee representation a 
chance to function, is at variance with 
the purpose of the Wagner Bill which, 
without support from the Chief 
Executive, hasn’t an especially good 
chance of passage in Congress in view 
of the strong opposition developed in 
the last ten days. 


Federation Has Public Responsibility 


Perhaps the most significant part 
of the Presidential statement pertain- 
ing to the automobile truce is the 
last two paragraphs in which the 
Federation clearly is told that it as 
well as industry has a public re- 
sponsibility under the National Re- 
covery Act. Said the President: 

“This is not a one-sided statute, 
and organizations of employees seek- 
ing to exercise their representative 
rights cannot at the same time be un- 
mindful of their responsibilities. In- 
dustry’s obligations are clearly set 
forth and its responsibilities are estab- 
lished. It is not too much to expect 
organizations of employees to observe 
the same ethical and moral responsi- 
bilities even though they are not 
specifically prescribed by the statute. 
Only in this way can industry and its 
workers go forward with a united 
front in their assault on depression 
and gain for both the desired benefits 
of continually better times.” 


Minority Groups To Be Represented 


The Presidential statement assumes 
added importance as the first detailed 
interpretation of Section 7-a of NRA 
emanating from the White House. The 
Rooseveltian ruling that minority 
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groups shall be represented in collec- 
tive bargaining is a direct reversal 
of the decision of the National Labor 
Board in the labor controversy in- 
volving the Denver Tramway Corpn. 
The board ruled in that case that the 
agency selected by a majority of the 
employees should be the sole repre- 
sentative of all of the workers in 
collective bargaining with the manage- 
ment. 

Unanimously approved by the Fed- 
eration and the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, the settlement 
plan specifies that the NRA shall set 
up a board of three members to sit 
in Detroit and pass on all questions 
of representation, discharge and dis- 
crimination. This board, consisting of 
a representative of labor, a represen- 
tative of industry and a neutral per- 
son, is to have access to all payrolls 
and to lists of claimed employee repre- 
sentation. Its decision “shall be final 
and binding on employer and em- 
ployees.” 

The plan definitely states that if 
the union refuses to disclose the list 
of its members to the management, 
“there shall be no basis for a claim of 
discrimination.” However, as a pro- 
tection to employees, no such dis- 
closure in a particular case shall be 
made without specific direction of the 
President. 

Employees have the right to or- 
ganize into a group or groups. If 
there be more than one group, each 
bargaining committee shall have total 
membership pro rata to the number 
of men each member represents. 


Federation Retreats 


How far the Federation retreated 
when it accepted these provisions is 
realized when one remembers that it 
was holding out for new employee 
elections outside the automobile plants 
where workers should choose between 
the Federation and company unions 
as their agency for collective bar- 
gaining. If the Federation won a ma- 
jority, it should be the spokesman for 
all employees. In the election a plainly 
designated Federation slate of repre- 


sentatives should run against a com 
pany union slate. 

Discrimination against union mem- 
bers in layoffs in automobile plants, 
one of the charges made by the Fed- 
eration, has been one of the bitterest 
sources of strife. The layoff of a 
union man, whether he was one of 
the more efficient or less efficient em- 
ployees, has been the instant signal 
for trouble. The President has met 
this issue squarely with the declara- 
tion that “the industry understands 
that in reduction or increases of force, 
such human relationships as married 
men with families shall come first and 
then seniority, individual skill and 
efficient service. After these factors 
have been considered, no greater pro- 
portion of outside union employees 
similarly situated shall be laid off than 
of other employees.” By outside union 
employees is understood a paid-up 
member in good standing, or anyone 
legally obligated to pay up. 

In the administration of the NRA the 
Federal Government often has been 
charged with seeking to perpetuate 
and extend the rule of the American 
Federation of Labor. The actions of 
the National Labor Board, seemingly 
carried out with the tacit consent of 
the White House, have deepened that 
impression. Yet the document made 
public by President Roosevelt metic- 
ulously states that the Government 
is not interested in the kind of union 
chosen for collective bargaining by 
employees, but merely in seeing that 
workers are free to select whomever 
they wish to represent them. 


Government Favors No Particular 
Union 


The President’s words are as fol- 
lows: “The Government makes it 
clear that it favors no particular 
union or particular form of employee 
organization or representation. The 
Government’s only duty is to secure 
absolute and uninfluenced freedom of 
choice without coercion, restraint, or 
intimidation from any source.” 


Mr. Roosevelt has high hopes that 
the plan for handling industrial re- 
lations in the automobile industry will 
be adopted by other industries. His 
enthusiasm is disclosed by his remark 
that “in the settlement just reached 
we have charted a new course in social 
engineering in the United States.” It 
is again evident in his statement that 
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“for the first time in any large in- 
dustry, a more comprehensive, a more 
adequate and a more equitable system 
of industrial relations may be built 
than ever before.” 


The automobile industry is not un- 
mindful of its obligations under the 
new plan. It is fully cognizant of the 
fact that some of its employee repre- 
sentation plans were not all that they 
should have been. Happenings of the 
last two weeks have made it impera- 
tive that certain provisions in these 
plans be altered immediately so that 
employees shall be assured that these 
organizations are functioning ef- 
ficiently. 

President Roosevelt’s terms are a 
victory for both management and 
labor, and by labor is meant auto- 
motive employees who have been given 
full recognition in collective bargain- 
ing. As one observer put it, “The 
only loser in the final negotiations was 
the American Federation of Labor.” 
It is the consensus of opinion in De- 
troit that the settlement agreed upon 
is a blow to the Federation in its 
campaign in the automobile industry 
from which it will not recover. 

On the same day that Mr. Roose- 
velt announced a settlement of the 
automotive dispute, Father Charles 
Coughlin, famed radio priest of De- 
troit, vigorously attacked the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in his weekly 
national broadcast. He said that “had 
the A. F. of L. been efficient, there is 
no question but with their thirty mil- 
lion dollars a year, with their nine 
hundred million dollars for over 
thirty years, they and their affiliates 
should have gone 30 times as far as 
they have gone today, but... they 
stood stupefied when the so-called open 
shop of the City of Detroit voluntarily 
raised wages to a minimum of $5 a 
day in the automotive industry, and 
set up as their chief representative 
here in Detroit a nationally-known in- 
dividual whose name has time after 
time been associated with racketeering. 

Referring to the Wagner Bill, 
Father Coughlin asked, “Is the 
Wagner Bill complete unless it re- 
moves the class bigotry from the 
American Federation of Labor, unless 
it tempers its financial power, unless 
it sets up a code of fair play for the 
laborer as well as fair play for in- 
dustry?” 


While the final settlement of the 
automotive labor controversy was be- 
ing made in Washington, a number of 
motor car makers posted notices in 
their plants that a general 36-hour 
week, with pay increases to give em- 
ployees the same wages they were 
making for a 40-hour week, would 
become effective on or before March 
31. The companies involved are Gen- 
eral Motors Corpn., Chrysler Corpn., 
Packard, Graham-Paige, Hudson and 
Hupmobile. Ford announced an in- 
crease in minimum wages to $5 a day 
about two weeks ago. 
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Although the plan made public by 
President Roosevelt lays down broad 
rules for employee representation in 
collective bargaining it does not set 
forth a detailed explanation of how 
these rules are to be applied. Meet- 
ings are being held in Detroit today 
to put in motion immediately the ma- 
chinery provided by the plan. It is 
believed that the works councils al- 
ready established by many companies 
such as General Motors and Chrysler 
will be used as the collective bargain- 
ing agencies in the various plants. 
However, where the American Federa- 
tion of Labor or any other labor group 
can prove that it represents a certain 
proportion of the employees it will be 
accorded seats in the works councils. 

Without an official interpretation 
to the contrary it is assumed that de- 
cisions in the works councils will be 
made by majority vote. If this rule 
holds it is possible that in certain 
plants the A. F. of L. may be the 
dominant faction and its ideas may 
prevail. Whether the newly created 
arbitration board orders special elec- 
tions in any plants or not the con- 
stitutions of the present works coun- 
cils provide for annual elections in 
the Fall, at which time a test of the 
A. F. of L. strength is assured. It 
is indicated that the board imme- 
diately will start to check lists of 
union members against company pay- 
rolls to decide the proportional rep- 
resentation on the works councils 
called for by the settlement. How- 
ever, it is not known what procedure 
will be followed in determining the 
affiliations of workers who belong both 
to company unions and outside unions. 


Ford Status in Question 


Although the Presidential plan un- 
doubtedly is designed for the entire 
automobile industry the question has 
been raised as to whether it is to be 
applied to the Ford Motor Co. which 
is not a member of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce and 
which has not yet made even a gesture 
toward setting up machinery for em- 
ployee representation in collective 
bargaining. It is regarded as prob- 
able that the A. F. of L. will request 
that the plan be accepted by Ford 
on the theory that conditions through- 
out the industry must be uniform. 


It is generally agreed in automotive 
circles that the labor settlement is a 
challenge by President Roosevelt to 
the automobile manufacturers and to 
steel companies as well to prove their 
contention that employee representa- 
tion of the so-called company union 
type gives adequate and fair oppor- 
tunity to their workers to bargain 
collectively with the managements. If 
the companies are not able or willing 
to give their workers more than out- 
side unions can give them they will 
have no complaint to make in the 
months ahead if the A. F. of L. gains 
an ascendency in the industry. How- 
ever, the narrow escape from a seri- 


ous strike has had a salutary effect on 
the industry and every effort will be 
exerted to improve immediately the 
relationships of management to em- 
ployees. 

Matthew Smith, general secretary 
of the Mechanics Educational Society, 
struck the only discordant note in an 
otherwise harmonious situation when 
he dispatched to President Roosevelt 
and General Johnson telegrams con- 
demning the settlement as a “shabby 
joke insofar as justice for our mem- 
bers is concerned.” He described the 
pact as “a Versailles treaty of indus- 
try possessing more germs of future 
industrial strife than the pre-dispute 
set-up.” He said that “clause 2 of the 
strike settlement terms with its pro- 
rata representation on bargaining 
committees means that all minorities 
of highly skilled men such as tool and 
die designers, tool and die makers and 
pattern makers lose their identity and 
their right of collective bargaining. 
As an example, in Detroit’s large 
plants, die designers and die makers 
often are only 1 per cent of the total 
payroll and a bargaining committee 
would have to be a hundred strong 
to give these craftsmen one repre- 
sentative. Assuming this is correct 
representation, our society will resist 
swiftly with the only weapon avail- 
able when reason and justice are 
denied.” Mr. Smith is reported to 
have remarked that “the society feels 
that the A. F. of L. representatives 
have been outsmarted in allowing a 
wage and hours dispute to be trans- 
lated into a technical discussion of col- 
lective bargaining representation. By 
the time agreements are settled pro- 
duction will be finished and action 
impossible. We don’t like to speak 
with disrespect to the aged but we 
feel that old man A. F. of L. is slip- 
ping into senility.” 

The labor representative on the new 
board will be Richard L. Byrd, sec- 
retary of the Pontiac group of locals 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Forty-two years of 
age, he has been employed at various 
times by the Fisher Body plants at 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Pontiac, and 
later at the General Motors Truck 
Co. in Pontiac. Since last Novem- 
ber he has been out of a factory job. 
He was a member of the labor dele- 
gation which conferred with the Presi- 
dent last week and is said to have 
handled negotiations for his group so 
skillfully that he was nominated by 
the automobile workers as their rep- 
resentative on the board. In 1912 he 
was a member of the American 
Olympic team winning points in the 
weight throwing contest at Stock- 
holm, Sweden. During the war he 
was in the Marine Corps, being 
awarded a lieutenant’s commission. 
While the labor peace plan is looked 
upon as an A. F. of L. setback, it is 
likely that the Federation will re- 
double its efforts to make a permanent 
place for itself in the automobile in- 
dustry. 
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THIS WEEK ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE 


Automotive Labor Crisis Causes 


Sharp Decline in Steel Orders 


DETROIT, March 27. 

HE labor crisis in the automobile 
T insstry has left its mark on busi- 

ness at Detroit the past week, 
giving a foretaste of what might have 
happened if the White House had not 
interceded to prevent a strike. Dis- 
trict steel offices report a sharp de- 
cline in orders, the volume in some 
cases having dropped almost to zero. 
Motor car plants have asked mills to 
hold up shipments on tonnages rolled 
for rush delivery. The parts trade, 
of course, has been similarly affected, 
and machine tool programs are being 
held in abeyance until labor difficulties 
are completely adjusted. 

Efficiency of production in metal- 
working plants in this district as well 
as in automobile manufacturing plants 
has been materially lowered because 
of the tension under which workers 
have been laboring during the last 
two weeks. The strike fear has taken 
its toll on all forms of retail trade, 
including purchases of automobiles. 
Knowing how disastrous a_ strike 
would be to national recovery, people 
have hesitated to spend their money 
until they learn definitely what lies 
ahead. 

Despite impairment of confidence 
which recent events in the automo- 
bile industry have produced, if the 
threat of a strike is permanently 
quashed, the damage to business will 
not be lasting. Car assemblies have 
been scarcely affected, and the month 


promises to end with a total output 
of 325,000 cars. April will see a 
further boost in operations, probably 
beyond the 400,000 mark. 


Production Gains on Sales 


There are signs that some com- 
panies are catching up with retail de- 
mand after an unusually slow start. 
Plymouth dealers in Detroit are adver- 
tising immediate deliveries, whereas 
recently a retail buyer couldn’t se- 
cure a Plymouth car for several 
weeks. Cadillac has announced that 
the backlog of orders for its eights 
has been cleaned up to the point where 
the factory can make prompt deliv- 
eries. This development gives em- 
phasis to the fact that upon the trend 
of retail demand in the next 30 days 
depends the extent of automobile pro- 
duction in May and June. Sales de- 
partments of motor car companies 
have been crowding production de- 
partments for cars so that dealers will 
have at least moderate stocks for the 
spring season. Now the duty in- 
cumbent upon the sales executives is 
to sell these cars. 

Unless the country has an unex- 
pected economic setback, it is not too 
much to expect that retail automo- 
bile sales will be strong enough to 
support a second quarter output of 
1,100,000 units, compared with 677,- 
266 units in the corresponding quarter 
of 1933. With the initial quarter’s 
assemblies estimated at 725,000 units, 


this would put production for the 
first half of 1934 at 1,825,000 units, 
as against 1,045,372 units in the same 
period of last year. 

It likewise would leave 775,000 units 
to be turned out in the final half of 
the year, if the conservative predic- 
tions of a 1934 output of 2,600,000 
units are realized, or 1,175,000 units 
if the estimates of the more optimistic 
members of the automotive fraternity, 
who envision a three-million-car year, 
prove correct. 


Users Have Liberal Steel Stocks 


While the strike threat deservedly 
bears the brunt of the blame for an 
almost precipitate decline in steel 
bookings at Detroit, another factor is 
partially responsible. Many automo- 
bile companies ordered steel at a high 
rate for weeks and took it into their 
plants in a volume considerably 
greater than their production. The 
result was an expansion of steel 
stocks. Then too it should be remem- 
bered that some manufacturers, like 
Chrysler, have not yet fabricated all 
of the steel which was taken in at 
low prices last year. Ford normally 
purchases steel in the final 10 days of 
a month to cover its needs for the 
following month, but for April is 
buying relatively little because ac- 
cumulated steel stocks at the Rouge 
plant are larger than normal. 


There is still another consideration 
contributing to a temporary lull in 
steel releases. Many of the important 
manufacturers are faced with the 
physical impossibility of taking into 
their plants more parts or materials 
at this time. Steel already is stored 
in places not intended for that pur- 
pose, and this alone presents a han- 
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dling problem which is troublesome 
and expensive. 

Steel Consumers Want Contracts 

With a wage increase in the near 
future highly probable in the steel 
industry, thus making a price advance 
likely, users are 
scurrying to get under contract for 
the second quarter. However, they 
would probably be given 10 days’ no- 
tice of a rise in prices and in that 
period could specify their require- 
ments. A plan of putting new price 
schedules into immediate effect or re- 
ducing the waiting period is said to 
be under consideration, and it is the 
possibility of such a change in sell- 
ing practice which is said to be in- 
strumental in developing the demand 
for contracts on the part of the auto- 
motive people. Both General Motors’ 
divisions and Chrysler are said to be 
insistent upon the signing of con- 
tracts, and inquiries have been made 
by other steel consumers. 


automotive steel 


Federal Trade Report Considered 

Detroit is particularly interested in 
the attack made by the Federal Trade 
Commission on the arbitrary freight 
rates to southern Michigan on steel 
bars, sheets and hot-rolled strip. Arbi- 
trary freight rates, as now applied 
in southern Michigan, come in for 
considerable criticism from users not 
far distant. The loudest wail is heard 
from steel consumers at Toledo, mostly 
automotive parts people, who are at 
a disadvantage compared with rival 
companies at Detroit. Consumers at 
Lansing, who are within the special 
rate zone, likewise are not pleased 
with the present arrangement. In 
the first place, the arbitrary freight 
rate on steel bars to Detroit is 15c. 
per 100 lb. and on sheets and strip 
steel 20c., as against an all-rail rate 
of 26%c. from Pittsburgh. At Lan- 
sing the arbitrary rate on bars is 20c. 
and on the other products 25c., com- 
pared with an all-rail rate of 29c. 
Thus the Detroit user is better off 
than the Lansing user. 


Present Plan Equitable 


After all factors are reviewed, it 
is believed that the present plan is 
about as equitable an arrangement as 
can be made. The user pays a trans- 
portation charge midway between the 
all-rail rate and the water or truck 
rates. Local steel interests are un- 
derstood to look with disfavor on es- 
tablishment of Detroit as a basing 
point. This would place the local mill 
in a weak position to solicit business 
in Ohio and Indiana because of high 
freight rates from Detroit. As the 
matter now stands, it quotes Ohio cus- 
tomers on a Pittsburgh base and In- 
diana users largely on a Chicago base. 


More Stainless Steel Used 


Stainless steel is making slow, but 
steady, progress in the automobile in- 
dustry. Although no figures are avail- 
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able showing the amount of stainless 
stee] used per car, it is known that 
more parts are being made of this 
material today than ever before. Ford 
has increased the number of parts to 
about six, the main applications being 
the head lamp shell and door, tail 
lamp shell and door, cowl lamps, hub 


cap and hood hinge. Ford consump- 
tion runs around 5 to 6 Ib. per car, 


whereas in the days when the radia- 
tor shell was being made of stainless 
steel the average was 10 to 11 Ib. 
General Motors and Chrysler are 
utilizing stainless steel for more parts 
each year, especially for body mold- 
ing and running board trim. The 
limiting factor in expansion of stain- 
less steel sales is the price of this ma- 
terial. However, producers rightly 
emphasize that the cost should not be 
determined by the market price, but 
rather by the cost of the finished 
article after fabrication. In this re- 
spect it is significant that some mo- 
tor car companies, which have laid 
down a rigid rule that they will not 
specify stainless steel if the finished 
part costs more than chromium-plated 
carbon steel, have recently gone over 
to stainless steel for a few new parts. 


The assertion has been made that 
stainless steel prices are considerably 
higher than is justified by production 
costs. In reply to this charge, made 
informally by a large automobile com- 
pany, mills declare that the cost of 
raw materials has declined very little, 
nickel having stayed at a relatively 
high level and ferrochrome having 
come down only slightly. Despite 
heavy operations recently, stainless 
mills have been able to make but a 
small profit. 

Motor car manufacturers proba- 
bly are the largest source of business 
for stainless steel. However, design 
changes which occur yearly or even 
more frequently may at any time limit 
the use of stainless steel, so that the 
volume of consumption is not so steady 
as producers might desire. It is 
notable that the Airflow cars of 
Chrysler and DeSoto, which seemingly 
are indicative of the industry’s trend, 
are of such design that stainless steel 
can be economically employed. Thus 
no curtailment of demand is in sight. 


Stainless Steel Favored for Engine 
Parts 


The tendency in the automobile in- 
dustry has been to specify stainless 
steel only on outside parts where it 
can be seen. Users now are viewing 
with increasing favor its use for en- 
gine parts, such as shafts, bolts and 
nuts, because of its strong resistance 
to high temperatures. Consumers are 
constantly seeking a reduction in the 
thickness of stainless steel for their 
products, the decreased weight of the 
metal more than offsetting the in- 
creased rolling cost. For this reason 
more and more stainless steel is being 
produced on strip mills, and any 
shortage of production facilities which 


might eventuate probably would be in 
stainless strip capacity. 

Incidentally, aside from the auto- 
mobile industry, the electric refrig- 
eration industry offers a rich market. 
One company is making evaporators 
out of stainless material. The Fed- 
eral Government’s naval program will 
bring business to stainless steel man- 
ufacturers, lattice-work masts being 
made from 18-8 material and fuel 
tanks for submarines and cruisers 
likewise rust-resisting 
steel. 


ealling for 


Detroit Notes 


On March 15 Chrysler Sales Corpn. 
had 21,410 unfilled dealer orders for 
Chrysler cars to be shipped before 
April 30. Almost half of the orders 
were for Airflows. March 14 was the 
largest Chrysler production of the 
year, 425 cars having left the fac- 
tory. The daily average, which will 
be sustained during April, has been 
over 300 units. Hudson already 
this year has shipped more than half 
the number of Terraplanes and Hud- 
sons made in all of 1933. Factory 
shipments are running around 3900 
a week, Dodge has passed the 
5000-a-week mark. In the first eleven 
weeks of this year it made retail de- 
liveries of 35,024 units, compared with 
15,396 in the same period a year ago. 

Orders for La Salles are sufficient 
to keep the local Cadillac plant op- 
erating on La Salles alone for the 
next three months. Present produc- 
tion is 85 La Salles a day... . Per- 
sistent reports say that a new car may 
be manufactured in the old Durant 
plant at Lansing, which was _ pur- 
chased recently by a so-called dummy 
company. One story is that the car 
being designed by the R. E. Cole En- 
gineering Co., Detroit, is to be made 
by the new company. However, Mr. 
Cole refuses to talk at present about 
his plans, except to admit that his 
staff is designing a new car.... En- 
gineering activities at Packard are 
indicative of changes in the mak- 
ing. . . . Reports that Ford has ex- 
cessive field stocks are not accurate. 
Retail stocks actually are less than 
the Ford company had counted on hav- 
ing at the opening of the spring sea- 
son. 


National Steel Co. 


Reelects Directors 
A‘ the annual meeting of the stock- 


holders of the National Steel 
Corpn. at Pittsburgh on March 26 all 
directors were reelected. Lacking a 
quorum of directors, action on election 
of officers was deferred until the next 
regular board meeting at Pittsburgh 
on April 10, when dividend action will 
also be taken. A resolution by the 
stockholders, commending the action 
of the company’s management 
throughout the period of controversy 
with the National Labor Board was 
unanimously approved. 
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Resurgence of Confidence Follows 
Settlement of Labor Dispute 


Bookings from Automobile Industry Are Again Picking Up; Railroad 
Releases Increase; Steel Output Dips to 48 Per Cent of Capacity 


Ts President’s success in averting an automobile 
strike has revived hopes in the iron and steel trade 
for a resumption of the upward sweep of demand 
that was interrupted early this month. The settle- 
ment of the labor controversy came too late to prevent 
a further setback in production, but the rapidity with 
which bookings from the motor car manufacturers 
have recovered and the steady increase in business 
from the railroads indicate that the loss is only 
temporary. 

Steel output at Cleveland has declined six points 
to 63 per cent of capacity and the rate in the Wheel- 
ing district is off five points to 70 per cent, but pro- 
duction in the Philadelphia district has forged ahead 
two points to 36 per cent, while operations in other 
producing centers remain substantially unchanged. 
The national average, at 48 per cent, compares with 
481% per cent in the two preceding weeks and 49 per 
cent in the first week of March, the peak rate to date 
this year. 


EAVIER railroad releases are commencing to have 

a real effect on mill operations at Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh and in eastern Pennsylvania. Although the 
view is gaining ground that demand from the motor 
car industry will show no further expansion, this 
opinion does not take into account the loss in retail 
sales attributable to the strike threat. Not alone au- 
tomobile sales, but the entire retail trade suffered 
because of widespread popular apprehension of the 
effects of a major strike on national recovery. 

The feeling of relief that followed the settlement 
of the controversy has brought with it an appreci- 
ation of the necessity for reinforcing public confi- 
dence. In this spirit a number of steel producers have 
announced a further advance of 10 per cent in wage 
rates, effective April 1, and it is probable that other 
companies will soon take similar action. A rise in 
steel prices is regarded as a logical sequel, since it is 
unlikely that volume will expand sufficiently in April 
or May to cover the added cost. The course of pig 
iron prices is still in doubt, but, if present demands of 
coal miners are met, advances will become a certainty. 


HE Boston & Maine has bought 30,000 tons of rails, 

together with necessary fastenings. The New York 
Central will momentarily place orders for 40,000 tons 
of rails, and has taken Clayton act bids on its second 
quarter requirements of plates, shapes, bars and 
sheets, amounting to about 11,000 tons. The Norfolk 
& Western is receiving tenders this week on 4500 tons 
of plates and shapes, and the Pennsylvania has taken 
figures on an indeterminate tonnage of various fin- 
ished steel products for second quarter. The Great 


Northern will buy 20,000 tons of rails and 6000 tons 
of accessories, and the Chicago Great Western has 
obtained a Government loan to build 500 freight cars. 


Not only is railroad buying mounting, but releases 
of railroad steel against past orders are beginning to 
reach the mills in real volume. Contracts for a con- 
siderable portion of 175,000 tons required for the 
Van Sweringen cars have been placed, but actual 
orders for the steel are delayed pending the comple- 
tion of standard ear specifications. The distribution 
of this tonnage by the carbuilders so as to yield the 
purchasing railroads a maximum haul is forcing pro- 
ducers to absorb freight to distant basing points, 
thereby sharply reducing the net prices realized at 
their mills. 

Fabricated structural steel awards, at 12,250 tons, 
compare with 29,200 tons in the previous week. A 
State hospital on Long Island accounts for 2460 tons. 
Plate awards of 13,000 tons include 10,660 tons for a 
welded pipe line to be laid in St. Louis. Plate in- 
quiries of 12,000 tons include 8000 tons for tunnel 
liners at Fort Peck, Mont. Steel purchases for the 
Midtown tunnel, New York, total 5500 tons. 


HE Federal Trade Commission’s attack on the steel 

code is regarded as a political move, designed to 
discredit the National Recovery Administration, which 
had preempted the trade body’s powers to discipline 
industry. The evidence offered to prove that small 
enterprises have suffered under the code does not im- 
press an industry which has been under constant pres- 
sure from its larger customers because of the present 
policy of price parity for all buyers regardless of their 
size. 

An inquiry for 50,000 tons of iron ore, the first of 
the season, has been issued by the Ford Motor Co. 
Reaffirmation of last season’s prices is expected. 


IG IRON shipments are holding up well. At Chi- 

cago the March total will exceed that of February 
by at least 25 per cent. Domestic fluorspar has been 
advanced $1 a ton. Connellsville beehive furnace coke, 
for shipment on one-year contracts, has been reduced 
25c. to $3.25 a ton, ovens. The spot delivery price is 
unchanged at $3.50. 

Scrap has not yet reacted to the passing of the 
labor crisis and is unchanged in price in most centers. 
At Buffalo a large mill took advantage of price reces- 
sions to supplement recent orders. Its purchases in 
the past fortnight are estimated at 40,000 tons. 

THE IRON AGE composite prices for pig iron, scrap 
and finished steel are unchanged at $16.90 a ton, 
$12.67 a ton and 2.028c. a lb. 
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a + A Comparison of Prices « « 


Market Prices at Date, and One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 
Advances Over Past Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


Pig Iron 27, Mer. 2s, Finished Steel Mar. 27, Mar. 20, 


Per Lb 


Pe Gross Ton Cents Cents 
No. 2 fdy., Philadelp! Hot-rolled annealed = sheets, 

No, 2, Valley furnace li | ‘ No. 24, Pittsburgh 

Ni 2 Southern, Cin't 18.13 | 13 | 13 3.8 aa ag Tigh ee i 

No. 2 Sheets, galv., No. 24, P’gh 

No. 2 foundry, Chicago* Sheets, galv., No. 24, Chicago 

Basic, del'd eastern Pa 


dist mill 
Basic, Valley Hot-rolled sheets, No. 10, P’gh 
Valley Bessemer, del'd os 19.4 19.76 9.7 Hot-rolled sheets No. 10, Chi 
Malleable, Chicago* 17.50 17.50 17.5 5 cago dist. mill : S : 
Malleable, Valley 7 io 17.5 5 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.. 2.3! ,.30 2.¢ bi: 11 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago 3.5 B.5 3.5 23.17 Wire nails, Chicago dist. mill ‘ 
Ferromanganese, seab' Pittsburgh an 
Chicago dist. mill “ 
galv., P’gh indus 


Chicago ' ; the s 


Birmingham? 


furnace 


co 
Plain wire, 


lots . ° ; 0 5.0 ) 68.00 Plain wire, 


Barbed wire, 
‘This quotation is for li y in Sout n the rth prices 


4 : Jarbed wire, galv., 
are ssc. a ton under del om nearest Northern : : : . 

Pee dist mill 
furnace 


trees ate! 
n the Chi- Tin plate, 100 Ib. box, P’gh 


steel 
prove 


*The switching charge 
eago district is 60c. per tor 


foundries 


reces: 
likely 
benef 
autor 
other 
well 

woul 
auto! 


Scrap 
Rails, Billets, etc. Pe 


Heavy melting steel, P’gh... $14.2 


Gross Ton 
Per Gross Ton / 
> : } . . sen en Heavy melting steel, Phila.. 11 
Rails, heavy, at mill $36.37 1.37 14$36.3 00 ‘ “y° » 
» : ase a Heavy melting steel, Ch’go 12 
Light rails, Pittsburgh 32.00 32.0 32 30.00 
Chicago ‘ 11 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 13. 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh és 13.7 
, No. 1 cast, Philadelphia ; 13. 
Forging billets, Pittsburg } r r F 5 OF : 
Wire ne * trans burg} —— . No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 9.5 5 9.5 woe Sp 
ire ods, *71ttsburgh ; Pr 
‘ No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila = ites ME from 
Skelp, grvd. steel, P’gh. I No. 1 RR. wrot., Ch’go (net). 9. alrea 


close 
book 
satis 
howe 
ment 
for 
gath 
a ie a T! 
Chicago ] 5 ott 75 f oper 
Plates, New York 1 Lake copper, New York.. 00 f by t! 
Structural shapes, Pittsburgh 1.7 70 d Tin (Straits), New York.... 54.4% road 
Structural shapes, Chicago 1 plac 
! prob 
furt 
get | 
ing 
times a range men 
proc 
celle 


Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 26.00 Carwheels, 


Sheet bars Pittsburgh , 26 "26.00 
Slabs, 


Pittsburgh 2 2 26.00 


Coke, Connellsville 
Per Net Ton at Oven: 
Furnace coke, prompt 
Foundry coke, prompt 


Finished Steel 


Per Lb 
Bars, Pittsburgh 
Bars, Chicago 
Bars, Cleveland 
Bars, New York 
Plates, Pittsburgh 
Plates, 


Metals 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 


1 
‘ 


.75 ; Zinc, East St. Louis....... ‘ p.3245 ‘ 
Zine, New York ; 5.67% 12% of 3.37 
Lead, St. Louis....... 3.90 3. § 3. 2.87% 
By § 45 Lead, New York.... 00 

Cold-rolled strips, Pittsburgh 2.40 2.40 2.40 Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y.... 7.60 68 .20 5.95 


Structural shapes, New York 1. 
Cold-finished bars, Pittsburgh 2.10 2. 2.10 
Hot-rolled strips, Pittsburgh. 1.75 


9514 95 95 


On export business there are frequent variations from the above prices 


‘ Also, in domestic business, there 
of prices on various products, as shown in our detailed price tables. 


a a y 


nome e& ad 
52 


Steel Scrap - peng 


‘ 


aaa The lron Age Composite Prices 


Finished Steel 


Pig Iron 


March 27, 1934 


One week ago 
One month ago 
One year ago 


1934 
1933 
1932 
1931 
1930 
1829 
1928 
1927 
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2.028c. a Lb. 
2.028c, 
2.028c. 
1.923c. 


Based on steel bars, beams, 
tank plates, wire, rails, black 
pipe, sheets and hot-rolled strips. 
These products make 85 per cent 
of the United States output. 


HIcH Low 

.028c., Mar. 20; 2.028c., Jan. 
2.036c., Oct. 3; 1.867c., Apr. 1 

-977c., Oct. 4; 1.926c., Feb. 

-037c., Jan. 18; 1.945c., Dec. 29 
2.273c.,Jan. 7; 2.018c.,Dec. 9 
2.317¢c., April 2; 2.278c., Oct. 29 
2.286c., Dec. 11; 2.217c., July 17 
2.402c., Jan. 4; 2.212c,, Nov. 1 


March 29, 1934 


$16.90 a Gross Ton 
16.90 
16.90 
13.56 


Based on average of basic iron 
at Valley furnace and foundry 
irons at Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Valley and Birmingham. 


HIGH Low 
$16.90, Mar. 20; $16.90,Jan. 27 
16.90, Dec. s 13.56, Jan. 3 
14.81, Jan. ; 138.56,Dec. 6 
15.90, Jan. ; 14.79, Dec. 15 
18.21, Jan. > 15.90,Dec. 16 
18.71, May 14; 18.21, Dec. 17 
18.59, Nov. ; 17.04,July 24 
19.71,Jan. 43 17.64,Nev. 1 


$12.67 a Gross Ton 
12.67 
12.75 


7.08 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
steel quotations at Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 


HicH Low 

$13.00, Mar. 13; $11.33, Jan. 2 
12.25,Aug. 8; 6.75, Jan. 3 
8.50, Jan. 12; 6.42, July 5 
11.383, Jan. 6; 8.50, Dec. 29 
15.00, Feb. 18; 11.25,Dec. 9 
17.58, Jan. 29; 14.08,Dec. 3 
16.50, Dec. 31; 13.08,July 2 
15.25, Jan. 11; 18.08, Nov. 22 
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Railroad Business Promises 
To Support Pittsburgh Rate 





ITTSBURGH, March 27.— The 

concordat reached between labor 

and management in the automotive 
industry has lessened considerably 
the stress of labor problems in the 
steel industry. Sentiment in the local 
steel district is, therefore, greatly im- 
proved, and no immediate marked 
recession in activity is now considered 
likely. Although this district has not 
benefited by steel tonnage from the 
automotive industry to the extent of 
other steel districts, it could not have 
well afforded the loss of tonnage that 
would have resulted from a serious 
automobile strike. 

Specifications for sheets and strip 
from motor car manufacturers had 
already begun to pick up toward the 
close of last week, and some tonnage 
booked this week is considered very 
satisfactory. Most of this business, 
however, is for fairly prompt ship- 
ment, and second quarter contracting 
for light finished products has not 
gathered momentum. 

The outlook for a fairly steady 
operating schedule is still supported 
by the large amount of potential rail- 
road tonnage that remains to be 
placed. The approach of open weather 
probably will hasten the placement of 
further rail orders, so that laying can 
get under way. Carriers are also tak- 
ing bids on second quarter require- 
ment contracts, which will afford local 
producers with a fair amount of mis- 
cellaneous steel tonnage at the outset 
of the coming quarter. 

Ingot output in the Pittsburgh area 
is maintained at 32 per cent of 
capacity. Production in the Youngs- 
town district is likewise unchanged at 
52 per cent, while in the Wheeling 
district output has dropped five points 
to 70 per cent. 

Finishing mill schedules are evi- 
dently holding their ground. Sheet 
mills and strip mills are maintaining 
production at about 55 per cent. Tin 
plate mills have forged ahead slightly 
this week to between 75 and 80 per 
cent of capacity, with many indepen- 
dent mills fully engaged. Pipe, wire, 
and structural mills are not keeping 
up to the general average. 


Reports of a general 10 per cent 
wage advance for steel workers, slated 
for April 1, have aroused further 
talk of higher prices for steel. With 


Operations Hold at 32 Per Cent — 

Imminent Wage Advances Expected to 

Drive Up Steel Prices — Automobile 
Peace Improves Sentiment 


increased fuel prices practically as- 
sured by the impending wage agree- 
ment to be effected on April 1 in the 
bituminous coal industry, some ob- 
servers here believe that an early up- 
ward adjustment of steel prices is 
economically imperative. 


Pig Iron 


Demand continues to be of a minor 
character. Very little stocking of pig 
iron is under way, and the movement 
is almost entirely restricted to small 
lots for prompt conversion. Second 
quarter contracting has not yet made 
any headway. Melt has increased 
slightly at one or two foundries en- 
gaged on railroad orders. Roll 
makers are becoming more active as 
a result of export orders, but no 
noticeable effect on their takings of 
pig iron has appeared. A merchant 
stack in this district is expected to be 
lighted early next month. 


Semi-Finished Steel 


A fair movement of forging billets 
and skelp continues. Sustained oper- 
ations at non-integrated, sheet, strip 
and tin plate mills are imparting a 
favorable effect on deliveries of sheet 
bars. Wire rods are practically neg- 
lected. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


A moderate amount of contracting 
for second quarter is reported. Con- 
tracts for that period generally stipu- 
late a maximum tonnage, and con- 
sumers are, with few exceptions, 
committing themselves on the same 
tonnage basis which represented their 
first quarter requirements. A fairly 
sizable amount of business from the 
railroads pends. The New York Cen- 
tral has taken no action on its recent 
bids. The proposed naval construction 
program is hailed as an important 
possible outlet for these products. 


Rails and Track Accessories 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is tak- 
ing bids on its second quarter require- 
ments of track spikes, tie plates and 
other steel products. The New York 
Central opened bids this week on its 
second quarter needs of miscellaneous 
steel products. The latter carrier is 
expected to act upon bids recently 


taken for rails and track accessories. 
A provision has been filed under the 
code which proposes an allowance of 
$2 a ton, to be made to jobbers of light 
rails for shipment out of stock. On 
such deliveries the price would be $30, 
Pittsburgh. Direct mill shipments 
will continue to be billed at the base 
price of $32, Pittsburgh. 


Bars 


Some business is being placed for 
second quarter, but there is a pro- 
nounced indisposition of consumers to 
commit themselves far ahead. Never- 
theless, a definite improvement in de- 
mand has occurred during the past 
week. Interest is rather well spread, 
although the railroads loom as an im- 
portant figure in the present market. 
Several requirement contracts of the 
carriers for second quarter are near- 
ing the order stage, and some benefit 
to producers is likely at the turn of 
the quarter. 

Inquiry for reinforcing bars is 
spreading, probably as a result of 
seasonal trends in construction. Most 
new construction work, however, 
emanates from Government agencies. 
With the exception of one or two 
major Government projects, general 
requirements of reinforcing bars run 
below 100 tons. Road projects in 
Pennsylvania account for a large 
share of reinforcing steel business in 
this district. 


Cold Finished Steel Bars 


With fears of a strike allayed in 
the automotive industry, a slight pick- 
up in demand for cold-finished bars is 
noticeable. Interest from the agricul- 
tural implement manufacturers is also 
keener, but producers are not predict- 
ing a very encouraging volume of busi- 
ness from that source during the cur- 
rent season. Jobbers are not active 
in this market. 


Wire Products 


This market continues to lag behind 
the other steel products. The slight 
improvement noticed toward the mid- 
dle of March is being held, however, 
and a further pickup may occur if 
present hopes for seasonal expansion 
in demand from agricultural areas are 
realized. Some second quarter busi- 
ness is being covered, but aggregate 
volume for forward delivery is not 
significant. The merchant trade is 
evincing very little interest at present. 


Tubular Products 


Demand for tubular goods still is 
spotty. Oil country goods remain the 
leader in this group, and are moving 
rather steadily. The improved finan- 
cial position of some large oil pro- 
ducers has apparently not thus far 
influenced allocation of funds for tubu- 
lar goods. However, the gradual fi- 
nancial improvement is expected to be 
felt by producers of line pipe and oil 
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country goods before long. Mechani- 
cal tubing for the automotive industry 
leads among the smaller diameter 
classifications. Boiler tubes are sus- 
tained chiefly by railroad demand. 
Private construction still offers little 
encouragement for improving demand 
for standard pipe. The United States 
Engineer office at Memphis is taking 
bids on the following welded pipe: 24 
sections of 32-in. diameter pipe, 52-ft. 
lengths and %-in. thickness; 65 sec- 
tions of 30-in. diameter, 56-ft. lengths, 
%-in. thickness; 215 sections of 27-in. 
diameter, 14-ft. lengths, 3/16-in. thick- 


ness. 


Plates and Shapes 


The United States Engineer office 
at Memphis will open bids on April 5 
covering 64 pontoons for the construc- 
tion of which 1200 tons of plates will 
be required. On April 13 additional 
bids will be opened on 50 pontoons, on 
which plate requirements have not yet 
been stated. The Memphis office is 
also taking bids on a dredge hull for 
which 325 tons of plates will be re- 
quired. Private barge construction 
continues to lag. Requirement bids 
of several railroads include indefinite 
tonnages of plates for second quarter 
delivery. 

New structural inquiry is featured 
by a proposed extension to the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corpn. plant at Yorkville, 
Ohio, for which 1600 tons is specified. 
Awards for the week were rather re- 
stricted. 


Sheets 


Just prior to settlement of recent 
labor difficulties in the automotive in- 
dustry, some sheet producers reported 
a sharp pickup in new orders. As a 
consequence, sheet mill operations 
have maintained their recent average 
of about 55 per cent of capacity. The 
lifting of uncertainty in the automo- 
bile industry is expected to foreshadow 
a brisk movement of sheets to that 
consuming quarter. Miscellaneous de- 
mand is considered satisfactory, al- 
though aggregate tonnage has not 
increased. 


Tin Plate 


Receipt of fairly sizable orders by 
some producers has tended to offset 
the recent declining trend in this 
group. In fact, operations this week 
will average probably from 75 to 80 
per cent. Independent mills are par- 
ticularly active. 


Coal and Coke 


Connellsville beehive furnace coke, 
strictly for shipment on a one-year 
contract, has been reduced 25c a ton 
to $3.25, ovens. For spot delivery or 
shipment on contract covering less 
than a one-year period, the price for 
that grade remains at $3.50. The re- 
duction on the price applying to one- 
year contracts has thus far proved no 
inducement to buyers. Spot demand, 
however, for both furnace and foundry 
is fairly brisk. The bituminous coal 
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market is far from lively, and is likely 
to remain quiet until navigation on 
the Great Lakes opens up. A fairly 
heavy movement of steam, by-product 
and gas coals is expected to initiate 
the opening of navigation this season. 
Slack coal still is different to move. A 
new setup in hours and wages is con- 
sidered likely to replace the present 
wage agreement, which expires on 
April 2. If the present demands of 
the miners for a shorter work week 
and a minimum per diem wage are 
met by operators, bituminous coal 
prices face inevitable upward revi- 
s10n. 


Strip Steel 


Business in this market has not lost 
ground in the past week. Specifica- 
tions and new orders from the auto- 
motive industry are in greater evi- 
dence, as is the case with agricultural 
implement manufacturers. Hot-rolled 
strip mills are running slightly ahead 
of cold-rolled strip mills, with the 
group averaging around 55 per cent. 


Scrap 


This market has thus far remained 
impassive to the settlement of the 
automotive industry’s labor troubles. 
Brokers generally are expectant, how- 
ever, that some long deferred buying 
is now due. At least one large con- 
sumer, which had been expected to 
purchase about three weeks ago, is 
considered an early market prospect. 
No serious suspensions of shipments 
have been reported in the past month, 
and consumers have been using scrap 
rather steadily. Moreover ingot oper- 
ations have not receded during that 
period, and no important replenish- 
ment has been reported. Hence the 
belief is that consumers’ stocks are 
not heavy, and replenishment is urg- 
ent in many cases. Based upon these 
prospects, market sentiment is bright, 
but prices nevertheless have in most 
cases remained stationary. Heavy 
breakable cast scrap is weaker, at 50c. 
a ton below the previous quotation. 
Brisker activity among steel casting 
plants has stimulated a firmer tone in 
specialties. 





Large Pipe Order 
Placed at St Louis 


T. LOUIS, March 27.—The Board 

of Public Service has awarded to 
McClintic-Marshall Corpn. the con- 
tract for electric welded steel pipe for 
a pressure conduit for the St. Louis 
Municipal Waterworks at a bid of 
$676,277, which was $106,527 less 
than the low bid for concrete pipe. 
The award was made over the pro- 
tests of labor unions and local con- 
tractors, who wanted concrete pipe 
used because, it was stated, this ma- 
terial would give more employment in 
St. Louis. The requirements include 
46,895 lineal feet of 60-in. pipe, 11,015 
lineal feet of 54-in. pipe and 9985 


lineal feet of 48-in. pipe, calling for 
10,660 tons. 

Business in most lines of finished 
steel is quiet. The falling off in new 
business and inquiries is attributed 
partly to the feeling of uncertainty 
that arose over the automobile labor 
situation in Detroit. 

A fair amount of new business in 
pig iron was placed during the last 
week, despite the feeling of concern 
among melters over the outcome of 
labor legislation and the recent indus- 
trial dispute in the automobile trade. 

The scrap market is quiet, with no 
trading and prices unchanged. The 
Louisville & Nashville issued a list 
of 26,000 tons of scrap, but it was 
withdrawn. Other lists include: Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, 8000 to 
9000 tons; Union Pacific, 30 carloads, 
and Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, 28 carloads. 





Heavy Scrap Buying 
At Buffalo 


BUFFA LO, March 27.—The heaviest 

scrap purchasing in years took 
place last week when the largest con- 
sumer in the district decided to offer 
$13 for tonnages of No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel and $11.50 for similar 
quantities of No. 2. This figure at- 
tracted between 20,000 and 25,000 
tons of metal from the yards of vari- 
ous dealers. With the 15,000 recently 
purchased at a price reported to be 
$13.50 a week previous, the total pur- 
chases for a ten-day period by this 
interest are between 35,000 and 40,- 
000 tons. Softening of the Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown markets was largely 
responsible for the lower price on the 
last tonnage here. 

Foundries display a general inter- 
est in pig iron, and are doing some 
buying in small amounts, but no large 
purchases have been made. Tona- 
wanda Iron Corpn. is preparing to 
blow out its active stack as soon as 
ore supplies are liquidated. 

An award of 350 tons of structural 
steel for additions to the Eastern 
States Milling Co., Buffalo, was made 
to a local fabricator. A new school 
will call for 350 tons of reinforcing 
bars. Mill operations are the same 
as last week. 





Detroit Scrap Prices 
Unchanged 


ETROIT, March 27.—Reaction to 

the automotive labor settlement 
which was announced less than 48 hr. 
ago has not yet been sufficiently pro- 
nounced to affect scrap prices, which 
are at the same level as a week ago. 
A large volume of scrap is coming out 
of the automobile industry, thereby 
contributing to a tendency to depress 
prices. 
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Operations Hold at 47 
Per Cent at Chicago 





HICAGO, March 27. — Chicago 
steel producers look for a bulge 
in steel operations as a result of 
the increased needs of the railroads. 
Shipments to automobile plants held 
well during the strike controversy, 
and, since there is reason to believe 
that in recent weeks automobile pro- 
duction has outstripped retail sales, 
mills do not expect a _ materially 
greater tonnage from that source. 
Most of the major railroads have 
now placed orders for rails, but re- 
leases are not yet as large as books 
would allow at this time of year. 
Unsettled March weather has no doubt 
held back track work in the Central 
West and North. Car materials for 
new equipment and for several siz- 
able repair programs are counted on 
to bolster steel output. Not much help 
is to be expected from building con- 
struction, but highway bridge work 
promises to be active this spring. 
Ingot output remains at 47 per cent 
of capacity. Contracting for second 
quarter up to this moment has re- 
mained sluggish. However, with the 
spread of news that at least some of 
the units in the steel industry will 
increase wages, buyers believe that 
higher prices will follow. 


Pig Iron 


March shipments of Northern foun- 
dry iron will top February by at least 
25 per cent. Prices are strong and 
sales in the last week have mounted 
sharply as a result, no doubt, of a 
growing conviction in the minds of 
users that prices will not long stay 
at present levels. The Federal furnace 
is now making iron. 


Coke 


The movement of foundry coke is 
strong and March shipments will ex- 
ceed the February movement by at 
least 35 per cent, and may reach 40 
per cent before the month is out. All 
reports show that jobbing foundries 
are melting more iron. 


Reinforcing Bars 


This market seems unable to gather 
momentum as spring arrives and 
shops are not engaged at more than 
25 per cent of capacity. Sanitary 
District, Chicago, tonnages are very 
slow. Close to 1000 tons of reinfore- 
ing bars delivered on this work several 
years ago but not then used are being 


Railroad Releases Expected to Bolster 
Production—Impending Steel Wage Ad- 
vances Point to Higher Prices 


cleaned of rust by CWA workers. A 
moderate amount of road work is be- 
ing placed, but it is being split so 
many ways that individual orders for 
bars often run as small as a few 
tons each. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Wilmette, Ill, has closed for 
900 tons and George Harding, con- 
tractor for Georgetown, IIl., is near 
the point of placing 800 tons. Fresh 
inquiries are scattered and small sell- 
ers, already disappointed at the slow- 
ness with which old projects move, 
have about decided that the spring 
tonnage must come from Government 
fund projects, most of which are now 
defined. Much criticism is heard con- 
cerning the slowness with which these 
projects are being approved at Wash- 
ington. A small tonnage of pipe has 
been shipped to Oshkosh, Wis. 


Sheets 


Movement of this commodity to 
automobile centers, Nash plants being 
exceptions, have been undiminished 
during the period of the strike threat. 
Now that this controversy has been 
settled producers look forward to ad 
ditional buying from this source, al 
though inclined to believe that the 
peak of automobile production has 
been reached and that shipments wil! 
not climb to materially higher levels. 
The jobbing trade, fortified with large 
and well balanced stocks, is quiet, es- 
pecially in country districts. Caution 
still marks the attitude of most job- 
bers. Miscellaneous manufacturers 
are holding to a fair rate of consump- 
tion. Sheet mills in this district are 
engaged at 65 per cent of capacity. 


Rails and Track Supplies 

Mills are looking for added business 
from railroads which are arranging 
loans for rail purchases. The Great 
Northern is mentioned as an early 
buyer of 20,000 tons of rails and 
6000 tons of accessories. The Balti- 
more & Ohio, the New York Central 
and the Erie are other prospects. The 
Rock Island, moving cautiously, may 
come into the market for 5000 tons of 
rails and the necessary track supplies. 


Bars 

Shipments are moderately heavier. 
Acceptances by automobile companies 
are in unchanged volume, and farm 
implement manufacturers are holding 


all recent gains in operations. Miscel- 
laneous manufacturers are responsible 
for most of the gain in shipments, 
among them a prominent industry in 
and around Chicago, household utili- 
ties, which is unmistakably raising its 
production. Steel furniture manufac- 
turers report gains in business and 
the bed industry is beginning to gain 
momentum. Demand for rail steel 
bars is fairly strong, with mills well 
engaged. However, most orders are 
small and economy of operation is a 
troublesome point at most mills. 


Plates 


Two public fund projects in the 
Rocky Mountain region will take over 
9000 tons of plates. The largest of 
these, requiring 8000 tons, consists of 
tunnel liners for a dam project at 
Fort Peck, Mont. A syphon at Crede, 
Colo., will take 1250 tons. It is now 
learned that the Chicago Great West- 
ern has asked for a Government loan 
to build 500 freight cars. The Van 
Sweringen car material orders are ex- 
pected momentarily. 


Structural Material 


A significant development was the 
taking of bids last week by the Davis 
Department Store, Chicago, on an 
800-ton store addition. When this 
project was announced it was said 
that contracts would be placed only 
if prices bid were in line with the 
times. The plans have been shelved, 
indicating that the Davis store con- 
sidered prices too high. On the whole, 
the structural market is quiet. 


Wire Products 


Shipments are gaining moderately. 
This gain is from miscellaneous 
sources and cannot be said to be in- 
fluenced by automobile manufacturers 
whose acceptances have been quite 
steady in the past few weeks. Farm 
buying in the Middle West is still 
dragging and the threat of a heavy 
snowfall may further retard outdoor 
work. Railroad consumption of wire 
products remains small. Second 
quarter contracting has slowed up 
materially. 


Scrap 


Prices are still weak, but, in the 
absence of actual sales to consumers, 
there is divergence of opinion as to 
the true market level. Some dealers 
consider $12 a ton as the top for heavy 
melting steel, while others, pointing 
to the depleted stocks of one promi- 
nent mill which has been out of the 
market for several months, feel cer- 
tain that the market stands at about 
$12.25. A strong influence bearing 
down on the market is the rapidity 
with which country scrap dealers ac- 
eumulated scrap when prices reached 
the last stages of their recent climb. 
The result is that there is ample 
scrap ready to move into Chicago, 
plus large accumulations of several 
grades, on a local dock, which do not 
necessarily have to move from Chi- 
cago by boat. 
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New York District Looks 
For Wage and Price Rise 


Upward Adjustment in Steel Industry 


Regarded as Immediate Possibility— 


More Railroad Steel 


EW YORK, March 27.—The 
probability of early advances in 


both steel wages and prices, 
possibly during the current week, 
overshadows other market develop- 
ments. Such action would naturally 
act as a sharp stimulus to forward 
covering. 


Mills are getting an increasing pro- 
portion of their business from the 
railroads. Close to 60 per cent of the 
steel required for the cars and loco- 
motives purchased by the Van Swer- 
ingen lines has been placed. Although 
the equipment builders are ordering 
the steel, in most cases they are plac- 
ing orders so as to give the purchas- 
ing railroads a maximum haul. This 
usually means that the mills must 
absorb the freight to meet distant 
basing point prices and therefore net 
much less than would normally be the 
case. 

The New York Central takes bids 
today on its second quarter steel re- 
quirements, calling for 10,000 tons of 
bars, plates and shapes and 550 tons 
of sheets. It has not yet taken action 
against tenders received last week on 
rails and fastenings. 

Mason & Hanger Co., Inc., has 
closed for 5300 to 5550 tons of steel 
required for the Midtown tunnel. 
American Bridge Co. was awarded 
1300 tons of structural steel, Federal 
Shipbuilding Corpn. was awarded 600 
tons of caisson work, Carnegie Steel 
Co. was given an order for 1250 to 
1500 tons of floor beams, and 1300 
tons of tie rods went to the Oliver 
Iron & Steel Co. About 850 tons of 
concrete bars remain unplaced. Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Corpn. has _ been 
awarded 2460 tons of structural steel 
for a New York State hospital at 
Brentwood, L. I. 


The Gamsu Sheet Metal Works, 
Inc., Bronx, has been awarded the 
ventilating contract for the Midtown 
post office annex calling for 400 tons 
of galvanized sheets and 150 tons of 
blue annealed sheets. Generally speak- 
ing, sheet bookings have subsided, and 
tin plate specifications, although still 
in good volume, are not up to the level 
of a week or two ago. 


Pig Iron 
Foundries in this territory are 
showing the most definite buying in- 
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Being Placed 


terest since the turn of the year. 
Present commitments, however, gen- 
erally are not for immediate melting, 
and the typical disposition seems to 
favor moderate stock replenishments. 
Makers of industrial machinery and 
jobbing concerns were the principal 
purchasers during the past seven-day 
period, and aggregate bookings totaled 
4300 tons, which compared favorably 
with the 2500 tons sold in each of the 
two preceding weekly periods. Most 
furnace representatives anticipate a 
substantial increase in total shipments 
during March as compared with Janu- 
ary and February. This indicates 
better casting schedules as a result 
of improved business conditions and 
PWA expenditures. 


Reinforcing Steel 


A good flow of small orders is re- 
ported in this market, but very few 
actual awards of sizable tonnages have 
been made. The 800 tons of bars for 
the Midtown tunnel, New York, will 
probably be let to Concrete Steel Co. 
within a week, and Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Sons, Inc., is expected to divide the 
final 550 tons for the West Side ele- 
vated highway, New York, with Na- 
tional Bridge Works. New inquiries 
involve about 800 tons for highways 
and structures for which lettings will 
be made by Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey early in April. 


Scrap 


The widespread reappearance of 
foreign demand and the settlement of 
impending strikes have effectively 
counteracted the price weakness which 
was evidenced late last week. Brok- 
ers’ bids on all grades are firm and 
unchanged, and supplies are being ac- 
cumulated at numerous points for 
domestic and foreign mills. The 
Coatesville, Pa., melter is purchasing 
good quantities of No. 1 heavy melting 
steel at $11, and cast grades and 
stove plate are being collected for 
shipment to Phoenixville, Pa. In ad- 
dition, Bethlehem is actively loading 
blast furnace and heavy melting steels 
on barge for future shipment to Buf- 
falo. Practically all foreign countries 
are inquiring for fresh supplies, and 
good sales are reported in most cases. 
A ship is being loaded at a nearby 
port for Austrian consumption, and 
shipments have already been made 


on a recent Hungarian inquiry cover- 
ing 40,000 tons of scrap annually. 
Japan is buying again and English 
sales have been reported, but Czecho- 
slovakian consumers are not yet in- 
clined to raise their bids to the pres- 
ent market level. 


Demand Still Slow 


At Cincinnati 
INCINNATI, March 27.—The re- 


cent labor disturbances in the De- 
troit area unsettled the entire metal 
working market here. Demand for 
pig iron dipped sharply, as consumers 
withheld second quarter purchases and 
covered only for urgent requirements. 
Generally, second quarter business has 
been unusually light, melters refus- 
ing even to inquire for quotations. 
Furnace interests expect that sales ef- 
forts will have to be increased to fill 
order books for the next three months 
unless some unforeseen improvement 
in the melt is forthcoming. Found- 
ries, heretofore in fair operation, have 
reduced production to a low level, 
again cutting the melt to meager pro- 
portions. Shipments, responding to 
code contract requirements, have been 
heavier this month than last, but this 
is an expected end-of-the-quarter de- 
velopment. 


Coke 


Consumer acceptance of new by- 
product coke schedules is evidenced by 
improvement in fuel specifications 
throughout the district. Shipments 
had been curtailed beyond March 15 
by oven interests, but with prices set, 
movement of coke again became brisk. 
Announcement of quotations on do- 
mestic grades is withheld to await 
the settlement of the coal code, the 
end of this month. 


Steel 


While no cancellations of sheet 
orders from the automotive area were 
recorded during the recent strike 
scare, a marked hesitancy in accept- 
ing shipments was noted. Miscel- 
laneous demand, however, has been 
steady, accounting for bookings of 
close to 60 per cent of mill capacity. 
Current mill operations are on a 
parity with demand. Business is still 
cramped, orders extending only a few 
weeks into the future. In fact, the 
leading district interest reports that 
April bookings are still light, sub- 
stantial business extending only to 
about the first two weeks in the second 
quarter. 


Scrap 

Reflecting the general market un- 
certainty, scrap is in small demand. 
New business is meager and ship- 
ments are limited to contract require- 
ments. Prices are soft, but un- 
changed. 
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*| TO THE LETTER 


Ase and experienced personnel, modern, large-capacity sheared 
and universal mills with complete steel-producing units right at hand 
to feed them, enable Bethlehem to fill your steel-plate specifications TO 
THE LETTER. Bethlehem Steel Company, General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Cleveland Production Down 


Because of Recent Labor Crisis 





LEVELAND, March 27.—-Demand 
c for finished steel was affected 

somewhat during the week by 
the threatened strike in the automo- 
tive industry. Shipments were sus- 
pended in a few cases and new 
business from that source declined 
sharply. However, some of the steel 
held up has already been released, 
now that the labor crisis has passed, 
and additional releases are expected 
during the week. The slowing down 
in the demand resulted in a six-point 
reduction in ingot output to 63 per 
cent of capacity in the Cleveland- 
Lorain territory this week, three open- 
hearth furnaces being taken off in 
Cleveland. 

The Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co. 
has announced a 10 per cent advance 
in the hour wage rate effective April 
1, and this is regarded as a forerunner 
of a general advance in the industry 
and makes more persistent the talk of 
advances in steel prices. 

No specifications for steel for the 
freight cars for the Van Sweringen 
railroads have reached the mills, al- 
though the car builders have placed 
contracts for much of the 175,000 tons 
required. Standard car specifications 
are being prepared and this has caused 
delay in issuing releases. However, 
orders for the steel are expected to 
be forthcoming in a few days, and 
this business will help the mill rolling 
schedules during April. 

With the expectation of a good ore 
shipping season, some demand for 
steel for Lake boat repair work is 
expected shortly. The first iron ore 
inquiry for the season has come from 
the Ford Motor Co., this being for 
50,000 tons of non-Bessemer ore. 
Reaffirmation of last season’s ore 
prices is expected. 

Fluorspar has advanced $1 a ton. 
No other price changes are reported. 


Pig Iron 


Shipments are holding up to recent 
volume, the strike threat in the auto- 
motive industry not having checked 
the movement. However, sales fell off 
somewhat during the week, some busi- 
ness being held back pending a clear- 
ing up of the labor situation. One 
leading interest sold 6000 tons, as 
compared with 8000 tons during each 
of the two previous weeks. 
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Steel Demand, However, Is Making Rapid 
Recovery — Local 
Wages—Ford Inquires for Ore—Fluor- 


Steel Plant Raises 


spar Up $1 


Iron Ore 


An inquiry for 50,000 tons of non- 
Bessemer ore was sent out by the 
Ford Motor Co., March 22, this being 
the first inquiry for the season. This 
is considerably less than the amount 
of this grade the Ford company 
bought in the previous years in which 
it was a large purchaser. However, 
its purchases during the past two 
years were negligible. Inquiries for 
other grades from the Ford Motor Co. 
are expected a little later. Quotations 
on the pending inquiry will not be 
submitted before about April 15, and 
this business is likely to establish 
prices for the season. No changes 
from last season’s prices will be made, 
in the opinion of some of the leading 
ore interests, although prices as yet 
have been given very little consid- 
eration. 


Sheets 


Shipments to the automotive indus- 
try were interfered with only slightly 
by the strike threat. However, little 
new tonnage came from that source 
during the week. Mills are maintain- 
ing their recent schedules and some 
are behind on shipments. Demand 
from jobbing stamping plants in this 
territory is good, being largely for 
automotive work. The refrigerator 
industry continues to take a good ton- 
nage, and demand from stove manu- 
facturers has improved. 


Strip Steel 


Considerable tonnage of hot-rolled 
strip was held up by cold rolling mills 
last week because of the threatened 
strike in the automotive industry, but 
part of this tonnage already has been 
released and further releases are ex- 
pected before the end of the week. 
Shipments of both hot and cold strip 
to automotive consumers were inter- 
fered with only in a few cases. How- 
ever, the unsettled situation resulted 
in a slackening in new business. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Shipments this month have held up 
to the February volume, although or- 
ders fell off somewhat last week be- 
cause of the labor situation in the 
automotive field. Railroad demand is 
improving. The Illinois Central will 
require considerable tonnage for car 


repair work. Rivets are slightly more 
active than recently, although orders 
are not coming from car builders as 
rapidly as had been expected. Since 
the reestablishment of prices, a large 
percentage of buyers have closed con- 
tracts for bolts, nuts and rivets for 
the second quarter. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Miscellaneous demand for steel bars 
continues fair. Some good business in 
automobile forgings covering require- 
ments until July has been diverted to 
this territory by the recent threat of 
labor troubles in Detroit. A filtration 
plant in Columbus will require 2860 
tons of reinforcing bars. A Cleveland 
job requiring 220 tons has been placed. 


In the structural field 400 tons has 


been awarded for highway bridge 
work, including a Kentucky bridge 
placed by a northern Ohio contractor. 


Scrap 


With shipments almost entirely 
suspended and no new business activ- 
ity, the market remained almost at a 
standstill during the week. The labor 
situation, together with the recent in- 
flow of scrap faster than needed, 
caused the curtailment of movement. 
However, consumption has not been 
curtailed and releases are promised by 
some of the Youngstown district mills 
this week. Prices are unchanged. 


Operations Unchanged 
In South 


IRMINGHAM, March 27.— The 

nearness of the second quarter has 
had no marked effect on the buying of 
pig iron. Last week’s placements of 
forward tonnage were an improve- 
ment, but no substantial buying move- 
ment has developed. There has been 
a slow but gradual accumulation of 
tonnage for the next quarter. The 
iron-clad contracts of the code have 
made buyers cautious in their commit- 
ments. At the same time they are 
also ordering close to their actual 
needs. The market also lacks a price 
incentive, as no changes in quotations 
have been made. The base price is 
$13.50. 

Ten furnaces are in blast, no change 
having taken place since late January. 


Steel 


Since all first quarter prices have 
been reaffirmed for the second quar- 
ter, steel buyers are in no rush to 
anticipate their requirements of the 
next three months. Demand for the 
lighter products has been holding at 
a fairly steady rate. Orders for 
plates and shapes vary from week to 
week, dependent mostly on awards of 
road contracts and other Government 
work. 


Thirteen open-hearths were worked 
last week. 
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Orders From Railroads Boost 
Philadelphia District Output 





HILADELPHIA, March 27.—De- 
Poss for finished steel products in 

this district was not seriously in- 
fluenced by labor trouble in the auto- 
mobile industry and consequently 
business has not improved materially 
because of the satisfactory settlement. 
In fact, the labor situation locally is 
not so favorable. Although the strike 
in the plant of the Budd Mfg. Co. has 
finally been terminated, the New York 
Shipbuilding Co. at Camden, N. J., 
has been forced to halt operations 
even though it happens to have par- 
ticularly large orders on its books. 

Orders from the railroads are giv- 
ing the market its chief suppport. 
The Pennsylvania has increased its 
releases against recent contracts and 
took bids yesterday on its second 
quarter requirements for plates, 
shapes, bars and sheets. A number of 
the bids have been returned to the 
mills for revision to conform with 
Commercial Resolution No. 54 of the 
steel code. The Boston & Maine has 
placed 30,000 tons of rails and neces- 
sary track supplies, the rails going to 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. The Nor- 
folk & Western is taking Clayton Act 
bids this week on 4500 tons of bars, 
plates and shapes for second quarter. 
The road ordinarily inquires for only 
2500 tons. The Baltimore & Ohio is 
placing business regularly for car re- 
pairs and will soon buy rails and 
track accessories. The Seaboard Air 
Line is also expected to place 500 
freight cars in the near future and 
will require steel for repair purposes. 

Steel ingot production in the dis- 
trict has risen two points to 36 per 
cent of capacity. The leading inter- 
est is running at a somewhat higher 
rate, with independents maintaining 
recent schedules. Mills in the district 
are planning to advance wages 10 per 
cent, effective April 1, in line with 
action taken today by a Cleveland 
mill. This action has revived talk of 
price increases, and higher quotations 
on flat-rolled steel products are now 
considered a certainty. 


Pig Iron 


The prospect of higher wages has 
again brought up the talk of increased 
pig iron prices, but producers are not 
in agreement as to the probable 
course of action. Wages represent 
but a small part of the cost of making 
pig iron and current levels are 


Ingot Production Rises to 36 Per Cent of 
Capacity—Labor Troubles Are Depress- 
ing Influence—Wages to Be Advanced 


thought to be high enough by some 
makers. Demand is gradually im- 
proving, but large interests still show 
no disposition to make forward com- 
mitments. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 

Reinforcing bars are more active, 
but the structural steel market re- 
mains quiet. The Rust Engineering 
Co., Pittsburgh, was apparently low 
bidders on the Government airport at 
Middletown, Pa., which will require 
3000 tons of shapes. The plate mar- 
ket is featured by second quarter in- 
quiries from the railroads on which 
bids are being opened this week. The 
Pennsylvania’s requirements are un- 
determined, but this road is releasing 
steel more freely for its car building 
program. The Baltimore & Ohio, the 


Norfolk & Western and the Seaboard 
Air Line are among the carriers 
which are placing or about to place 
business. A strike in the plant of a 
large shipbuilding company in the dis- 
trict may hold up shipments. The 
company had recently begun construc- 
tion of two large oil tankers and has 
heavy Navy awards on its books. 


Sheets 


Demand shows little change, but 
impetus to second quarter contracting 
is expected to be offered by the ex- 
pectation of a price advance on flat- 
rolled steel products. With wages 
going up, higher sheet and strip prices 
have become a practical certainty. 
Automotive demand is well sustained, 
but the leading body builders in the 
district have made no recent pur- 
chases. Miscellaneous orders continue 
rather light. 


Scrap 


This market has grown no weaker 
in the last few days and a small sale 
of No. 1 heavy melting steel at $12 
has given the market some strength. 
However, other consumers are show- 
ing no interest and could probably 
pick up distress scrap at $11.50. The 
market on No. 2 steel is being sus- 
tained by export demand, although a 
nearby consumer is paying only $9.50. 
Stove plate is weaker, with dealers 
offering only $9. 





Seawall Bar Tonnage 


Up for Bids on Coast 


AN FRANCISCO, March 26.—At 

Seattle, Wash., bids have been 
called for 1012 tons of reinforcing 
bars for the Railway Avenue seawall. 
Although the general contract has 
been awarded for piers for the Grand 
Coulee bridge in Washington the 270 
tons of bars have not as yet been 
placed. Los Angeles will take bids 
on two bridges on Gaffy Avenue 
which will require 400 tons of rein- 
forcing bars, and a dam at San Diego, 
Cal., calls for 260 tons of bars. 

An additional 1100 tons of struc- 
tural steel are reported to have been 
included in the award made to the 
United States Steel Products Co. for 
radio towers at Pearl Harbor, T. H., 
and Summit, C. Z., making a total of 
4600 tons. Isaccson Iron Works took 
100 tons of structural steel for a 
natatorium at Seattle, Wash. At Los 
Angeles, Cal., the Concrete Engi- 
neering Co. was awarded 333 tons of 
reinforcing bars for two State bridges, 
while Truscon Steel Co. took 150 tons 
for a County Medical Association 
library. Approximately 245 tons of 
bars for State bridges in Santa Bar- 
bara County, Cal., were booked by 
Blue Diamond Corpn. Soule Steel Co. 
took 200 tons of trusses for a dormi- 
tory at Stanford University. A re- 
award of 100 tons of plates for boil- 


ers at the Navy Yard at Mare Island, 
Cal., was made to R. G. Meyler Corpn. 


Lettings for the week were confined 
to 1520 tons of structural steel and 
1247 tons of reinforcing bars. New 
projects aggregated 1082 tons of 
structural, 2308 tons of reinforcing 
and 725 tons of plates. 


Pig Iron Sales Gain 
Slightly at Boston 


BOSTON, March 27.—Slightly 
larger pig iron sales are reported, 
the aggregate of 1500 tons being the 
largest noted in some weeks. Sales 
included 200 tons of malleable and 600 
tons of foundry for a Providence, 
R. L., melter. It is reported the Provi- 
dence buyer took part Buffalo and 
part Dutch iron. A Springfield, Mass., 
inquiry for 100 to 300 tons remains 
uncovered. There are no other round 
tonnage inquiries in the market. 





With no new buying orders issued 
by steel mills, and old ones virtually 
completed, scrap prices, to a large 
extent, are purely nominal. Were it 
not for light buying of No. 1 steel at 
$8.50 a ton delivered locally and No. 2 
steel at $7.50 for barge shipments to 
eastern Pennsylvania, and takings of 
a few carlots of steel turnings for 
Pittsburgh district delivery at $4 a ton 
on cars, business would be at a stand- 
still. New England steel mill opera- 
tions are unchanged from last week. 
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Tin Price Marked by Steady Advances; 


Further Increases Expected in London 


Spelter Offerings Weak at 4.322c. Despite Unchanged Ore 
Price—Copper Market Inactive—Lead in Good Demand 


EW YORK, March 27.—The elec- 
trolytic copper market is dull 
and uncertain as codification dis- 


cussions continue, and consumers are 
not expected to abandon their present 
buying reserve until they know defi- 
nitely what restrictions will be 
adopted by the industry. The trade 
welcomed the announcement of a 
16,000-ton stock decrease in February, 
but there is considerable doubt as to 
whether the decrease indicates any 
sizable expansion in consumption. 
Over 500,000 tons of unwanted metal 
still overhangs the market, and, in 
addition, fabricators have over 200,000 
tons of stocks. This poor statistical 
position is the principal cause of code 
difficulties. The various aspects of the 
code are still being discussed, and 
Anaconda is leading the fight against 
certain suggested provisions. There is 
no doubt but that a code will finally 
be drafted and accepted, but whether 


a minimum market price will be es- 
tablished or how sales and produc- 
tion quotas will be regulated is still 
undecided. 

American interests continue to sell 
good tonnages abroad at prices 10 to 
20 points above the domestic market. 
Sentiment in Europe has been greatly 
assisted by the report of a stock de- 
crease here and an expected im- 
provement of demands for munitions 
purposes. 

Tin 

Sales have been in good volume 
throughout the week as consumers 
cautiously bought forward require- 
ments on a rising market. Straits and 
English brands were priced this morn- 
ing in New York at 54.45c. a lb., and 
postings in England were approxi- 
mately £4 higher at £238 17s. 6d. and 
£236 17s. 6d. for spot and future 
standard respectively, and £242 10s. 


eee .FHmmOaonoonnmnn2—™*01:.0.0.°0°.—.0”0-.-..*.*.Txc:1+.+:+.+~.” meee _e 





The Week’s Prices. Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


March 21 March22 March 23 March 24 March 26 March 27 


Electrolytic copper, N. Y.*.. 7.75 
Lake copper, N. Y....... 8.00 
Straits tin, Spot, N. Y.... 54.10 
Zinc, East St. Louis 37% 
Zinc, New York 72% 
Lead, St. Louis... . 90 
Lead, New York 4.00 


CS te em nm 


5 . 25 


.75 ‘.40 (.40 f.4v0 


7 5 

00 8.00 8.00 8.00 800 

20 54.30 Ter 54.62% + 4.45 
35 4.35 4.35 4. 324 4.32% 
.70 4.70 4.70 4.67% 4.67% 

3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 

.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 


*Refinery quotations; price 4c. higher delivered in Connecticut. 
Aluminum, 98-99 per cent, 22. 90¢. a lb. delivered. 


Aluminum, remelt No. 12 (alloy), carload lots delivered, 16c. a lb., average for week. 
Nickel electrolytic cathode, 35c. a Ilb., delivered; shot and ingot, 36c. a ib, delivered. 


Antimony, 7.60c. a lb., New York. 
Brass ingots, 85-5-5- 


From New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb. 
Tin, Straits pig.. .55.50c. to 56.50c. 


Tin, bar Bs hal ai stu aaron 57.50c. to 58.50c. 
Copper, ae co 9.75c. to 10.50c. 
Copper, electrolytic..... 9.50c. to 10.00c. 
Copper, castings....... 9.25c. to 10.25c. 
*Copper sheets, hot- 

PE <b wane 15.00c. 
*High brass sheets. 13.75c. 
*Seamless brass tubes. 16.25c. 
*Seamless copper tubes. 16.25c. 
*Brass rods ie ‘ 12.25c. 
ON Se ee 5.75c. to 6.75c. 


Zine sheets (No. 9), 
casks, 1200 lb. and 


PO sneses eeu ‘ 10.25c. 
Lead, American pig .. 4.75¢c.to 5.75c. 
Lead, i cabhancek esis 5.75¢c. to 6.75c. 
Lead, sheets. ~ 7.75c. 
Antimony, Asiatic..... 9.00c. 
Alum., virgin, 99 per 

COE. ADR. 6200200 ; 23.30c. 


Alum., No. 1 for remelt- 
ing, 98 to 99 per cent .18.00c. to 19.00c. 


Solder, % and %...... 33.00c. to 34.00c. 
Babbitt metal, com- 
mercial grades...... .25.00c. to 60.00c. 


*These prices are also for delivery from 
Chicago and Cleveland warehouses. 


From Cleveland Warehouse 


Delivered Prices per Lb. 
Tin, Straits pig.... 
Tin, bar 5 
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5, 8.25c. a lb., New York and Philadelphia. 


Cc opper, Lake..... rere ee: 
Copper, electrolytic. ; rererrrs = * 
Copper, castings............ aie, 
OD i ee a a oa as 5.75c. to 6. 00c. 
Lead, American pig......5.00c. to 5.26c. 
Ri, Ee <a cacah imwea coo See 
Antimony, ASIAUG. « «cccircccsvs 9.00c. 
Babbitt metal, medium grade... .19.50c. 
Babbitt metal, medium grade... .64.00c. 
Solder, % and %........ oo 0 0 00.20C. 


Old Metals, Per Lb., New York 


Buying prices are paid by dealers for 
miscellaneous lots from smaller accwmu- 
lators, and selling prices are those charged 
to consumers after the metal has been 
prepared for their uses. (All prices are 
nominal.) 


Dealers’ Dealers’ 


Buying Selling 

Prices Prices 
Copper, hvy. crucible. 6.50c. 7.26c. 
Copper, hvy and wire 6.25c. 7.00c. 
Copper, light and bot- 

CCE PURE 5.25c. 6.25c. 
Brass, heavy Sate - $,.50c. 4.25c. 
REE, GREE. cesses .ne Gee 3.625c. 
Hvy. machine com- 

I cag kG wie va 4.75c. 5.625c. 
No. 1 yel. brass turn- 

0 rr eee 5.125c. 
No. 1 red brass or 

compos. turnings... 4.25c. 5.25c. 
Lead, heavy..... ae 3.625c. 
See 2.50c. 3.125c. 
Cast aluminum.... 9.50c. 11.25c. 
Sheet aluminum...... 12.25c. 13.50c. 





for Straits at Singapore. The price 
buoyancy now in evidence is a reflec- 
tion of bullish sentiment abroad occa- 
sioned by steadily declining stocks. 
Dealers are holding a considerable 
supply of tin in New York warehouses 
which obviates any danger of a short- 
age of prompt metal. Nevertheless, the 
tendency of the backwardation to sub- 
stantially advance in England is in- 
dicative of an opinion that a tight 
metal situation is expected before out- 
put restrictions are liberalized and 
additional supplies reach the market. 


Lead 


Quotations remain unchanged and 
firm, and day-to-day purchases are 
satisfactory in volume. All consuming 
outlets are asking for metal, but, so 
far, most commitments have desig- 
nated prompt deliveries, and there is 
very little disposition to cover far 
forward even at the desirable 4c. 
price. March deliveries will exceed 
30,000 tons, whereas April bookings 
now aggregate only 15,000 tons, which 
indicates that well over 15,000 tons of 
business is yet to be done. Most of 
the present activity is for April, and 
a few May tonnages have been booked, 
although that month won’t be officially 
available until next week. February 
deliveries declined to 25,778 tons, but 
production curtailments were sufficient 
to confine the stock increase to 8550 
tons. Present production is lower than 
the average for February, and the 
trade hopes for a slight stock decrease 
during March. 


Zinc 


Although Joplin concentrates are 
firm at $30, spelter quotations eased 
downward during the week, and all 
market requirements are now being 
covered at 4.32%c. a lb., East St. 
Louis, for deliveries into May. Im- 
portant sellers are asking 4.35c. for 
June metal, but the price is almost 
nominal as consumers are confining 
purchases to cover nearby needs. 
There is little competitive inquiry in 
this market, and the weak condition 
of Prime Western at 4.32c. is attrib- 
uted to the absence of usual seasonal 
demands from the galvanizing indus- 
try. Agreggate bookings last week 
amounted to 2000 tons, mostly spot 
at 4.35c., which compares with 2000 
tons in the preceding period, and 2770 
tons sold two weeks ago. Most smelter 
representatives contend. that $30 ore 
cannot be profitably converted at 
4.32'4c., and therefore they are some- 
what discouraged by the probability 
of a ruling 4.30c. figure in the near 
future. It is doubtful whether real 
consumptive demands will very soon 
materially expand, and the only other 
possibility for a more equitable con- 
dition is that Tri-State miners will 
offer ore at a lower figure in order to 
accelerate sales. Ore production last 
week rose to 6750 tons, but smelters 
purchased only 1400 tons. About 5700 
tons was shipped, and visible stocks 
are currently estimated at 13,150 tons. 
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Cast lron Pipe 
Wilmette, Ill., has ordered 900 tons of 24- 
in. from Lynchburg Foundry Co. B 'G N D Y W e a D 


McLean, IIll., has opened bids on 250 tons. 


Catlin, Ill., has opened bids on 250 tons. 

Cincinnati will open bids April 3 on 75,400 
ft. of 6 to 12-in. 

Burgaw, N. C., plans water pipe line sys- 
tem. Fund of $48,000 is being secured through 
Federal aid for this and waterworks station. 


Miami, Fla., asks bids until April 18 for 


about 57,000 ft. of 18, 24, 30 and 36-in. for 
water supply. Fund of $560,000 has been ar- 
ranged for this and other waterworks ex- 
pansion. 

New Braunfels, Tex., plans water pipe line 
system, including main trunk and distribution 
mains. Fund of $7,650,000 is being arranged 
through Federal aid for project. 

cd 












































Jacksonville, Fla., plans water pipe line ex- 
tensions. Cost about $14,000. W. E. Sheddan 
is city engineer. 


Trenton, Mo., plans water pipe line ex- 
tensions. Fund of $32,200 is being arranged ad 
for this and other waterworks improvements. 


Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co., 107 Lin- 


wood Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., is en- 

gineer. Ad Ad ad 
Royal, Iowa, plans about two miles of 6-in., 6, EWA: 

with number of 4-in. distributing lines for 

water supply, with elevated steel tank and 

tower. Buell & Winter Engineering Co., In- 


surance Exchange Building, Sioux City, Iowa, 
is engineer. 



















Choteau, Mont., plans about 12,600 ft. of 6- Bundyweld Steel Tubing is rolled from 
in., for water supply. Special election is called strip steel which has been previously 
for April 6 to authorize fund of $25,000 for copper-coated on two sides, and is then 
water system extension sand improvements. ‘ . ° 

Copper-Hydrogen-Electric- Welded into 













Maplewood Water District of Multnomah a solid structure. This copper coating 
County, Wash., has taken bids on 11,000 ft. of : Bund ld Tubi yur 
6-in. and smaller. gives Bundywe ubing very desir- 






able corrosion-resisting properties. 






Roseville, Cal., closes bids in April for pipe . =1: . 
and other equipment for water supply sys- Because of its ability to withstand 
tem. Baar & Cunningham, Spaulding Build- vibration, its great strength, and re- 







ing, Portland, Ore., are consulting engineers. cuperative properties, it has been 
Morgan Hill, Cal., has awarded 360 tons of proven superior for such installations as 
4 to 8-in. to American Cast Iron Pipe Co. gas, oil, brake, and vacuum lines. It 
Laguna Beach, Cal., has awarded 130 tons has the strength of steel with sufficient 


of 4 to 16-in. to United States Cast Iron Pipe ductility to permit easy fabrication. 
Co. 









; The reducing atmosphere of the weld- 
Oakland, Cal., has | placed 120 tons of 4-in. ' ing process leaves the tube absolutely 
with United States Cast Iron Pipe Co. , . 

clean and free from scale. It may be 


Salem, Ore., plans main trunk line for h d wi sons ' 
’ , : eat-treated without injury. 
water supply from Little North Fork of 7 
Santiam River, and several new distributing Both I. D. and O. D. are held to toler- 


lines. Fund of $2,500,000 is being arranged s . ‘ 
through Federal aid for new waterworks, in- ances of .003”. Uniformity of wall 


cluding two reservoirs. Baar & Cunningham, ' thickness is an outstanding feature. 
Spaulding Building, Portland, are engineers. : Bundyweld tubing is furnished in base 
sizes of is» 4"s fe"> 38", ve’, 10’; 

P; Li and 5” in various wall thicknesses. It 

ipe ines can be redrawn to any odd size required. 

Furnished in lengths or completely 


fabricated, either with or without 














Industrial Natural Gas Pipe Line Co., re- 
cently organized interest of Michigan Natural 


Gas Corpn., Mount Pleasant, Mich., plans fittings Send blue prints or samples for 
240-mile welded steel pipe line from central 7 


Michigan gas fields to points near Detroit, quotations. Complete information upon 
Flint and Pontiac, Mich., for industrial pur- request. 

poses. Cost $4,500,000 including compressor 
plants along route. A. E. Butterfield, Mount 
Pleasant, is one of heads of parent company. 


















Middleport, Ohio, plans steel pipe line for 
gas transmission and distribution. Cost about 
$175,000. Financing is being arranged through 
Federal aid. J. E. Harley, mayor, is active 
in project. 














Natural Gas Service Corpn., Jackson, Miss.., 
plans welded steel pipe trunk line in central 
part of State, totaling 8209 miles, with dis- 
tributing lines in different municipalities. In- 
stallation will include compressor plants and 
about 195,000 gas meters. Application has been 
made for Federal loan for $144,000,000 for 
project. 












Austin, Minn., plans steel pipe line for gas 
transmission and distribution. Black & Veatch, 


Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo., consult- 


ing engineers, will make surveys and esti- ) a T 4 @) | 7. 


mates of cost. 














Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Denver, has 
been awarded contract for 10,000 ft. of 16-in. 
steel pipe by Boulder, Colo., for trunk line 
water supply. 
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BARS, PLATES, SHAPES 


Iron and Steel Bars 





Soft Steel Base per Lb 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill .....-..«++++ 1.75¢ 
F.o.b. Chicago or Gary........+-+- 1.80c. 
Del’d Philadelphia ........c000e00- 2.04¢ 
Del'd New York ......-6-+-seeeees 2. 08¢. 
P.o.b. Cleveland .....-sseeeeeeeees 1.8% 
Del’d Detroit .....ccccccssccccsses 1.90¢. 
P.0.b. Buffalo .ccocccsccccccces .-1.85¢ 
F.o.b. Birmingham ......--.6s0+0+5 1.90¢ 
F.o.b. cars dock Pacific ports...... 2.30¢ 
¥.0.b. cars dock Gulf ports.... 2.15¢ 
Rail Steel 
(For merchant trade) 
F.ob. Cleveland 
F.0.b. Chicago 
F.o.b. Gary 
F.o.b. P itisburgh | 
OD, PMD occccccaccecescccers 
F.o.b. Birmingham 
Billet Steel Reinforcing 
(Cut lengths as quoted by distributers) 
F.o.b. P’gh mills ....... Nen>eORE 1.906. 
F.o.b. Birmingham ............0+5+ 1.95¢ 
Te PD bavdcadedsescescbane 1.95¢ 
Tie, CRONNMD caccccsoccecoccave 1.95¢ 
SUE TORE. cc ccesecsnccecocceccegneee 
a, Ce cosccenneveness 1.95¢ 
F.o.b. cars dock Pacific ports.. 0 08 BO 
F.o.b. cars dock Gulf ports......... :2.30¢. 
TMD. CHD cocccswesccccccenses 1.95¢ 
Rail &teel Reinforcing 
(Cut iengths as quoted by distributers) 
Ak, CED: soscen600s0s6enes 1.75¢ 
F.o.b. Cleveland wing Wg as a oto 
Bene: SONG -icancccvncevsanckouns 1 80¢ 
Iron 
Common tron, f.0.b. Terre Haute 
Ind gia ...1.60¢. to 1.75¢. 
Refined tron, f.0 b. P’ gh mills <ounen 
Common iron, del'd Philadelphia. .. .1.89« 
Common tron del'd New York. 1.93¢ 
Steel Car Azies 
F.o.b Pittsburgh onene ‘ ovese eB O06. 
SY eee ‘<ck ence 
Tank Plates 
Base per Lb 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill -1.70c. 
Se  =EE RS 1.75¢ 
SE iis Eh 6 isa e'e i mae 1.75¢. 
F.o.b. Birmingham ....... 1.85¢. 
Del'd Cleveland .... 1.885¢ 
Del’d Philadelphia .............. 1. 885¢ 
LOE Eee 1.80¢ 
P.0.b. Sparrows Point ............. 1.80c. 
YS Re peaaeaeare 1.98¢ 
F.o.b. dock cars Pacific ports wees 2. 25¢ 
F.o.b. cara dock, Gulf ports........2.10¢. 
Wrought tron plates, f.0.b. P’gh....3.00c 
Floor Plates 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh ........ . .8,20¢ 
Fob. Chicago ....... oe ek 
Structural Shapes 
Base per Lb. 
Fo.b. Pittsburgh mill ............. 70¢. 
Se ID © a. tn onan aaeein ees 1.75¢ 
F.o.b. Birmingham ................ 1.85¢ 
NY ID, on ss oo ain ket 1.80¢ 
F.o.b. Bethlehem ........ Oren asbenn 1.80¢ 
ME: +. avasscrebeceews 1.885¢ 
Del’d Philadelphia .............. 1.905¢ 
re Ce OM nc. ee ccksvcccas 1.9525c. 
F.o.b. cars dock, Gulf ports........ 2.10¢. 
¥.o.b. dock cars Pacifie ports (stand- 
Ps. Wi stSuatiekiscnaapsaiensna le 2.25¢ 
F.o.b. dock cars Pacific ports (wide 
MD nwNoudinanuubexstosnnades 5c. 
Steel Sheet Piling 
Base per Lb. 
P.0.b. Pittsburgh .....cccccccce . -2.00¢. 
POP: Cee MM oo. s as ccccace 2.10¢ 
DS nc ck a eink ss web owe 2.10¢ 
F.o.b. cars dock Gulf ports.... 2.45¢ 
F.o.b. cars dock Pacific ports.. 2.45¢ 
Alloy Steel Bars 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, Beth- 
lehem, Massillon or Canton 
Open-hearth grade, base..2.45c. a Ib = 


cept at Rethlehem where the — is 2.5 
Delivered price at Detroit is 2.60c. 


8.A.E Alloy 
Series Differential 
Numbers per 100 Ib. 
2000 (%% Nickel) ............ $0.25 
2100 (2%% Nickel) ........... 0.55 
2300 (8% % Nickel) ........... 1.50 
2500 (5% Nickel) ............. 2.25 
8100 Nickel Chromium ......... 0.55 
8200 Nickel Chromium ......... 1.35 
8300 Nickel Chromium ......... 3.80 
8400 Nickel Chromium ......... 3.20 
4100 Chromium Molybdenum (0.15 

to 0.25 Molybdenum)....... 0.50 

4100 Chromium Molybdenum (0.25 

to 0.40 Molybdenum)....... 0.70 
4600 Nickel Molybdenum (0.20 to 

0.30 Molybdenum) (1.50 to 

i ne 55 Ucknedweks 1.05 
6100 Chromium Steel (0.60 to 

0.90 Chromium) ........... 0.35 
6100 Chromium Steel (0.80 to 

1.10 Chromium) .......0... 0.45 

6100 Chromium Spring Steel .... base 
6100 Chromium Vanadium Bar. 1.20 
4100 Chromium Vanadium Spring 

Pn Acticushouebanuatones 95 

Chromium Nickel Vanadium..... 1.50 
Carbon Vanadium .............. 0.95 

Above prices are for hot-rolled steel 
bars. The differential for most grades in 


electric furnace steel is 50c. higher. The 
differential for cold-drawn bars is %c. per 
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Coke, Coal, Cast lron Pipe 


lb. higher with separate extras. Blooms, 
billets and slabs under 4x4 in. or equiv- 
alent are sold on the bar base. Slabs with 
a section area of 16 in. and 2% in. thick 
or over take the billet base. Sections 4x4 
in. to 10x10 in. or equivalent carry a 
gross ton price, which is the net price for 
bars for the same analysis. Larger sizes 
carry extras. 


Cold Finished Bars* 





Base per Lb. 
Bars, t.0.b. Pittsburgh mill ....... 2 -10c. 
Bars, f.0.b. Chicago .....scccoes of 
Bars, Cleveland 
Bars, Buelo ...ccccsccccccccesvecs 
Bars, Detroit Hind naeeee ReaD eRe 
Bars, eastern Michigan ie 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill, 
1% in. 3.40¢ 
1-3/16 to 1% in. 2.90 
1-9/16 to 1% in. 2.75¢ 
1-15/16 to 2% in. 2.60¢ 
2-15/16 to 6 in. 2.45c 





* In quantities of 10,000 to 19,000 Ib. 


SHEETS, STRIP, TIN PLATE 


TERNE PLATE 


Sheets 
Hot Rolled 


Base per Lb. 
No. 10, f.0.b. Pittsburgh ........... 1.75¢. 
No 10, f.0.b. Gary ote nceceeesan 1.85¢. 
B50. BOs GIS DOT, veccccvesesses 1.95¢. 
Bee. 30, GOT G FRR, soccsaccccsccces 2.04¢ 
No. 10, f.0.b. Birmingham ... 1.90¢ 
No. 10, f.0.b. dock cars Pacifie 
PRD cc ccvevéenssncecasese 2.42%c. 


Hot- Rolled Annealed 

f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
f.o.b. Gary 
del’'d Detroit 
del’'d Phila. .. 
f.o.b Birmingham 
f.o.b. dock cars 


wrought iron, Pittsburgh. SK 


Heavy Cold-Rolled 

No. 10 gage, f.0.b. Pittsburgh .....2.30¢c. 
No. 10 gage, f.0.b. Gary 2 

No. 10 gage, del'd Detroit 

No. 10 gage, del’'d Phila 

No. 10 gage, f.0.b. dock 

ports 


No. 24, 
No. 24, 
No. 24, 
No. 24, 
No. 24, 
No. 24, 

ports 
No. 24, 





Pacific 





cars. Pac acife, 


Light Cold- Rolled 
No. 20 gage, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
No. 20 gage, f.0.b. Gary 
No. 20 gage, del’d Detroit 
No. 20 gage, del'd Phila 








No. 20 gage, f.0.b. dock cars Pacific 
SERED sancdbevuhesasvseannesuesey 3.45¢ 
Galvanized Sheets 
me. 96, LOR. PRETO  occcccccve 2.85c. 
No. 24, f.0.b. Gary. ...... Perry 
oh a Sr P.. actéodsacacusae 3.14¢. 
No. 24, f.0.b. Birmingham ........ 3.00c 

No. 24, f.0.b. dock cars Pacific 
a Pea eer ee eer 55c 
No. 24 Wrought iron, Pittsburgh. -4.95¢. 
Long Ternes 
No. 24, unassorted 8-Ib. coating 
ic) SI i 3.25¢. 
Vitreous Bnameling Stock 
No. 20, f.0b. Pittsburgh .......... 2.90¢. 
Tin Mill Black Plate 
No. 28, f.0.b. Pittsburgh .......... 2.65¢. 
i De MN: svancpanacsecbanenes 2.75c. 
Tin Plate Base per Bos 
Standard cokes, f.o0.b. P’gh district 
WEEE. 0 0d.09.0000s oc neipcsendessaces $5.25 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. Gary ........ 5.35 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. cars dock 
Pe Se “saascrudserndnnesecd 5.90 
Terne Plate 
(F.0.b. Pittsburgh ) 
(Per sr 20 x 28 in.) 
DOR: GE Bac cncsdevwsency ee $10.00 
15-lb. coating 1c Nesnesekberseenene 12.00 
rn ME Diivccs ca ceesscnaxne 13.00 
Ph Mn Milccorsdeberesbense 14.00 
RG Un 15.25 
Cres URNS Billo 0 0.46506ennecses 17.50 


Hot-Rolled Hoops, Bands, Strips and 
Flats under % In. 
Base per Lb. 


All widths up to 24 in., P’gh......1.75¢e. 
All widths up to 24 in., Chicago. ..1.85c. 
All widths up to 24 in., del’d De- 
PE  sudakcdicinensns bus seauesue 1.95¢. 
Cooperage stock, Pittsburgh......... 1.85¢. 
Cooperage stock, Chicago .......... 1.95¢ 
Cold-Rolled Strips 
OD PEE cc csccesecencsses 2.40c, 
We. COTENE  coscvccccecccesves 2.40c. 
tt Dh ctbcehcrebecegee neces 2.68c. 
PRE EEE . -65ic5n Res nens esses 2.60c. 
Pender Stock 
No. 20, Pittsburgh or Cleveland... .3.10c. 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh and Cleve- 


land.) 
To Manufacturing Trade 
er Lb. 
RNS WED. ivvvcoseeeesasevcsines 2.20¢. 
See GEE: vcvesaveondbvecncneuys 3.20¢. 


To Jobbing Trade 

Extras of 10c. a 100 lb. on joint carloads 
and 30c. on pooled cars and less-than-car- 
load lots are applied on all merchant wire 
products. An allowance of $2 a ton is 
made to jobbers on straight, mixed or joint 
carloads; $3 a ton is allowed on less-than- 
carload shipments. 





Base per Keg 
$2. 


Standard wire nails .......+.seeees 35 
Smooth coated nails ......seeeeeees 2.35 
Galvanized nails 
15 gage and coarser............++. 4.35 
16 gage and finer.......ssc.sseees 4.85 
Base per 100 bb. 
Smooth annealed wire ..........+06: 2.35 
Smooth galvanized wire ........++++ 2.70 
Polished staples .....cccsscceccece 3.05 
Galvanized staples ......ceeeeneeees 3.30 
Barbed wire, galvanized ......... 8! 


Woven wire fence, base column 


Chicago and Anderson, ind., mill prices 
are $1 a ton over Pittsburgh base (on all 
products eacept woven wire fence, for which 
the Chicago price is $2 above Pittsburgh); 
Duluth, Minn., and Worcester, Mass., mill 
prices Gre $2 a ton over Pittshurgh ( ee- 
cept for woven wire fence at Duluth 
which is $3 over Pittsburgh), and Bir- 
mingham mill prices are $3 a ton over 
Pittaburgh. 


STEEL AND WROUGHT PIPE 











AND TUBING 
Welded Pipe 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
District and Lorain, Ohio, Mills 
Butt Weld 
Steel Wrought Iron 
Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv. 
neeek® 51% 20% | Ww ..+91% +138 
% to %.. 57 38 % & % etn 
dy ones. (ae sins 
% 65% 55% )% . 36 20% 
1 to 3 67% 58%) 141%. 89% 25% 
1% 43% 28 
E aseve 41% 26 
Lap Weld 
T nccannee 63% 54% /|2 ....... 37 22% 
2% to 8.. 66% 57% | 2% to3% 38 25 
3% to 6 68% 59% | 4 to 8... 40 28% 
7 and 8 7% 57% | 9 to 12.. 38 24% 
9 and 10. 67 57 
11 and 12 66 56 
Butt Weld, cetra strong, plain ends 
MH cccsgoee 48% 338% /|% _ ...+18 +45% 
% to %.. 54% 41% | %A&% +2%4+34% 
aba 60 «51 sO veces 82% 17% 
res 64% 55% |% «.... 37 22% 
1 to 3.... 66% 58% '1 to 2.. 29 
Lap Weld, eetra strong, oo ends 
ven eee 61% 538% idea A 
2% to 3.. 65% 57% 34 to 4 45% 33 
8% to 6.. 69 61 4% to 645 32% 
7 and 8... 68 58 7 & 8.. 46 33 
9 and 10.. 67 57 9 to 12. 41% 30 
ll and 12. 66 56 
Discounts on steel and wrought iron 


pipe are net and not subject to any points 
or preferentials. 


Note—Chicago district mills have a base 
two points less than the above discounts 
Chicago delivered base is 2% points less. 
Freight is figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, 
Ohio, and Chicago district mills, the bill- 
ing being from the point producing the 
lowest price to destination 


Boiler Tubes 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


4 Charcoal Iron 
2 = and 2% 1% in.—1% in. 44 
oseaneene 2 in—2% in... 18 
24 in. —2% in. 40 2% in.—2% in. 1" 
3% vin —3% in. 47 3% mtn te 8% i 
i“ "in. to @ in. 42 (| 4 eres ae 
| J. ea 21 


On lots of a carload or more, the above 
base discounts are subject to a preferential 
of two fives on steel and of 10 per cent on 
charcoal iron tubes. Smaller quantities 
are subject to the following modifications 
from the base discounts: 


Lap welded steel—Under 10,000 lb., 6 
points under base and one five; 10,000 Ib. 
to carload 4 points under base and two 
fives. Charcoal iron—Under 10,000 Ib., 2 
points under base; 10,000 Ib. to carload, 
base and one five. Exception: On 1% to 
1%-in. charcoal iron tubes no supplemen- 
tary discounts are granted, and the discount 
for 10,000 lb. to a carload is 4 points 
under base and for less than 10,000 lb. 8 
points under base. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler 
Tubes 

WEE 

ceesaesion ME. DEO. ascadasas 38 

a4" i 3% in... 41 

43 


; to io in.. 7 ‘“ ‘5 and 6 in. 36 

2% to 2% in... 34 
Hot-Rolled 

2 and 2% in... 33 a% - 3% in... 47 

4. and 2% in. 40 a: cccuub ine 49 

cosecesee 44 14, ~ and 6 in. 42 

| the case of all sizes except l-in. to 

1%-in. cold-drawn boiler tubes supple- 


mentary discounts of two 5 per cents are 
allowed on carload lots. On quantities up 
to 10,000 Ib. the base discount is reduced 
10 points and a supplementary discount of 
5 per cent only is allowed. On quantities 
10,000 Ib. to 24,999 lb. the base discount 
is reduced 6 points and a supplementary 
discount of 5 per cent only is allowed. On 
25,000 Ib. to a carload the base discount 
is reduced 2 points and supplementary dis- 
counts of two 5 per cents are allowed. 


Prices of Finished and Semi-Finished Steel, 


On 1 to 1%-in. cold-drawn bolier tubes, 
there are no supplementary discounts. Op 
quantities up to 10,000 Ib. the base dis- 
count is reduced 12 points; on 10,000 Ib. 
to 24,999 lIb., it is reduced 8 points; on 
25,000 Ib. to a carload it is reduced 9% 
points 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 

Per Cent OF Liat 

Carbon, 0.10% to 0.30% base (carloads) 58 

Carbon, 3.30% to 40% base.........-. 50 

Plus differential for lengths over 18 ft. 

and for commercial exact lengths. Ware- 

house discounts on small lots are less than 
the above. 


RAILS AND TRACK SUPPLIES 


F.o.b. Mill 


Standard rails, 60-lb. and heavier, 


BOF BEOOS WOR cccccccvcccocoses $36.87% 
Angle pert. per 160 Bac cceccens 2.55 
F.o.b. Code Basing Points 


Light rails (from billets) per gross 


TO cacecensaccecsaycenenscesnnd $22.00 
Light rails (from rail steel) per 
BRD COD cancoveccsrsucesnsccoen 1.00 
Base per 100 ee 
Spikes, 9/16 in. and larger ........ 2.40 
Spikes, % in. and smaller........ 2.40 
Spikes, boat and barge..........+. 2.40 
Tie plates, steel ....cccccrcccseces 1.90 
Track bolts, to steam rallroads.... 3.58 
Track bolts, to jobbers, all sizes (per 
BOO GOONS) bcceccedss 70 per cent off list 
BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS AND SET 
SCREWS 
Bolts and Nuts 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birming- 


ham or Chicago) 
Per Cent O97 ~~ 


Machine bolts 
Carriage bolts 
EGO DOME cccvccccepassvesnes<coegnss 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 7 heads.. 70 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, 
errr 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or 
hexagons ....... 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. 
OF COPPOd ...cccccccccvescces 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts 
Semi-finished hexagon castellated 
S.A.E 
Stove bolts in packages, 


tapped, 


nuts, blank 


nutes, 
P’gh 

70, 25 and 10 
Ch’ go 

70, 25 and 16 
Cleveland, 

70, 25 and 10 
Stove bolts in bulk, P’gh..........++. 83 
Stove bolts in bulk, Chicago.......... 83 
Stove bolts in bulk, Cleveland. . es 
Tire bolts 


Stove bolts in packages, 


Stove bolts in packages, 





Large Rivets 


(%-in. and larger) 

Base per 100 Lb 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Cleveland...... $2.75 
F.o.b. Chicago and Birmingham..... 2.88 

Small Rivets 
(7/16-in. and smaller) 

Per Cent OF Liat 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh ......... ....70 and 16 
P.0.0. Cleveland .cccccccccccces 70 and 16 
F.o.b. Chicago and Birm’g'm...70 and 10 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
65c. per 180 lb. on lots of 200 Ib. or more) 
Per Cent Of List 


Milled cap screw, 1 in. dis. and 
SGP cicccccesocesoses 75, 10 and 16 
Milled standard set screws, case hard- 


ened, 1 in. dia. and smaller..75 and 1¢ 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread 
% in. and smaller..........-.+++e ' 
Upset hex. head cap screw, U.8.8.8. 
or S.A.E. thread, 1 in. dia, and 
GMBAINEE cccccccccccccccccccsccccece 
Upset set screws cut and oval _ 
75 and 10 
WiMed GOES 5 ccccccsvcccgcccces 65 and @ 


STAINLESS STEEL 

(18% Cr. 8% Ni. 0.08 to 0.12% C) 
(Base Prices, f.o0.b. een 

er 


Bars 

Plates 
Sheets 
Hot-rolled strip 
Cold-rolled strip 


SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 
Billets, Blooms and Slabs 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago, 
Gary, Buffalo, Cleveland, Birmingham. 
Per aren: Tor 





NE ooo oe ec ueaaee 00 
PORES GUAR cciccccesscvsceces $1.00 
Delivered Detroit 
OIE. ..cascvegucves asteéunate $29.08 
Vorging Quality ..cccccccccccscces 34.00 
Sheet Bars 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows 

Point. 
Per Gross Ton 
Open-hearth or Bessemer ......... $26.00 
kelp 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago, 
Buffalo, Coatesville, Pa., or Sparrows 
Point, Md. 
Grooved 
Universal 
Sheared 











Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
Birmingha 
Youngstow: 


ALLOY 


F.o.b 
Massillon, 

Base pr 
Bethlehem 

Price de 


CAR 


F.o.b. | 
cago. 
Uncropp 


COKE 


Furnace, 
Prompt 
Foundry, 
Prompt 
Foundry, 
ovens, 
switchir 
Foundry 
ered in 
district 
Foundry, 
Englanc 
Foundry, 
ww Jers 
Foundry, 
Foundry 
land de 
Foundry, 
Foundry 
Louis 
Foundry 


St. Lot 


Mine rut 


Gas coal 
mines 
Mine rur 
mines 
Steam s 
mines 
Gas sia 
mines 


Pe 
No. 3 di: 
No. 4 in 


No. 3 di: 
No. 4 in 


No. 3 in 
No. 5 in 


Pennsyly 
Marylan 
New Jer 
Ohio 
Kentuc k! 
Missouri 
Illinois 
Ground 
ton 


Mandare 


Pennsyli 
Chicago 
Birmings 


Silica « 


Standar 
more 
Unbwu 

Grain 
and ( 

Domest 


6-in 
Chica 
4-in., 
6-in. a 
4-in. d 
6-in % 


4-in. ] 


Class 



















































































Ww ire Rod 
s 


Bi 
g lron 
Ores, Ferroall 
allo 
ys 


P 
ittsburgh 
: ... $36 
$36.00 


Cle 
Birt 0 : 
ningham 
nam ‘ 
ou | 
oo | 
Fer ad 
it anad 
once 
a : 
Vv per 
2.70 to $2 
2.90 


one 
ls 5 
. Os Y 
oungst« 
wn 
(del 
d) 

39.00 

37.00 
Basi PRI 
sing Po CES 
ints PER G 

TON 
No AT 
. 2 Fd BA 
ry. SING 
M 
alleable POINTS 
Basi 
e 
Bess Ker 
2 Ti, “6 bontitanl 
outa to 8% um, 13 
' , Cc aig 

and 7! o.b ? 18% 
C t urr 7 
per net lace 
ton. $137 
137.50 
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Per gross ten delivered cemsumers’ yards: 
No. 1 heavy melting steel.$12.00 to $12.59 


No. 2 heavy melting steel. 11.50 to 12.60 PITTSBURGH 


Light bundled sheet stamp- Plates 








Railroad malleable ...... 12.50 to 13.50 Hot-rolled sheets (No. 10)........ 


BeNOR BOTS cccscvcccocescccvese ee 





No. 1 cast 
Tramcar wheels 
Cast iron borings, chem. 





1 
7 
0 
9.50 Cup point set screws ....... 
9 
8 
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DETROIT 


Short shoveling turnings buying aa per = ton: 


Automotive cast 


om 3-100 


Per gross ton, delivered local “foundries 


swanecr 


me 
Ct C9 


CINCINNATI 


buying prices per gross ton: 


CANADA 
buying prices per gross 
Toronto } 


iron borings Heavy melting 


Machine shop 








~ 
Ce mI maar 


Axles, wrought iron 
machinery cast 
Stove plate 


Agricultural 


No. 2 busheling weeeee $4.50 tl $5.01 BOSTON 
Locomotive tires, smooth 10.50 to 11.01 
Pipe and flues 5.50to 6.00 , 
No. 1 machinery east 9.50 to 10.00 | Dealers’ buying prices per gress ton: 
Clean automobile cast 9.00t0 9.50 | No. 1 heavy melting steel. $8.00 to 
No. 1 railroad cast 9.00t0 9.50 | Serap T rails .. see 8.00 to 
No. 1 agricultural cast ... 8.50to 9.00 No. 2 steel 6.50 to 
Stove plate ......+..- sees 7.5000 8.00 Breakable cast . ..» 6.5000 
Ne 6.50 to 70 Machine shop turnings > 4.00 to 
Brake shoes ..........-. 8.50to 9.00 Bundled skeleton, long 6.00 to 
Forge flashings .. ji 5.50 to 
Blast furnace scrap ...... 2.75 to 
PHILADELPHIA Shafting ‘ jensen Danae 
Steel car axles . . 10.50 to 
Per gress ten delivered consumers’ yards: Wrought pipe 5.00 to 
Ne l heavy melting steel.$11.50 to $12.00 Cast iron borings, chemical 8.50 to 
ph nelting s ] 9.5 10.00 . 
a : neary 3 a _—" 11.00 Per gross ton delivered consumers’ yards: 
B : a“ Textile CBSt .cccccccccces $10.00 to $10. 50 
undled sheets ........... cece 9.50 N eee cated aan 
. ’ No. 1 machinery cast.. _ 10 00 to ‘ 
ee compressed, new .. 10.00 Stove plate 00 to 
ydraulic compressed old 8.50 to 9.00 - ; - ate spring ta _ 
Machine shop turnings ... .... 750 Railroad malleable ...... 11.00 to 15 
Heavy axle turnings .... 10.00to 10.50 
ee Re 5.50 to 6.00 
Heavy breakable cast .... 11.50 to 12.00 NEW YORK 
Stove plate steel works 9.00 t +54 
No. 1 low phos. heavy.... 15.00 to 15.50 Dealers’ buying prices per gress ton: 
Couplers and knuekles ... 14.50 to 15.00 No. 1 heavy melting steel. $8.00 to 
Rolled steel wheels ...... 14.50 to 15.00 No. 2 heavy melting steel 7.00 to 
No. 1 blast furnace 5.50 to 6.00 Heavy breakable cast 8.00 to 
Spec. iron and steel pipe 9.00 to 9.5 No. 1 machinery cast 
Shafting : 16.00 to 16.50 No. 2 cast jpatbanssenn eeee 
DOCG GEIOS wc cccvecccsce osee 14.5 Stove plate cevcecccoeces coee 
No. 1 forge fire...... 11.00 Steel car axles ........0. 10.50 te 
Cast iron car wheels...... ses 13.00 No. 1 railroad wrought ... 7.50 to 
No. 1 cast : senvesce aeeete LED No. 1 yard wrought, long. 6.50 to 
Cast borings (chem.)...... 12.00 to 14.00 Spec. iron and steel pipe.. 5.75 to 
Steel rails for rolling 13.00 


CLEVELAND | Warehouse Prices for Steel Products 


Hoops and bands, 
Open hearth spring steel, 


Compressed sheet steel 11.50 to 12.00 Base per Lb. 4.00c. to 10.00¢ 


Hot-rolled sheets (No. 
npchigeten 60 ‘per cent off list 
Ib 


Small rivets 
9 ann'l'd wire, 
, base per keg 


Cement c’t'd nails, 


Charcoal iron, 2- 
steel boiler tubes, 


Lap- welded 


Dt: szabatarsheseeeas . 8.50to 9.00 Structural SRAPSS ..ccccccscvccsses 
Drop forge flashings .. 11.50 to 12.00 Soft steel bars and small shapes 
Machine shop turnings .. 9.00 to 9.50 Reinforcing steel bars .........+.+. 
Short shoveling turnings... 9.60 to 9.50 Cold-finished and screw stock— 
No. 1 busheling . 7 11.00 to 11.59 Rounds and hexagons ........ *3.45c. 
Steel axle turnings 10.00 to 10.50 Squares and flats ...........- 
Low phos. billet erops.... 14.50 to 15.00 Hoops and bands, under "% am. . 
Cast iron borings ........ 8.75 to 9.25 Hot-rolled annealed sheets (No. 24), 
Mixed borings and short 25 or more bundles .........+++:. 
CC Pee 9.00to 9.50 Galv sheets (No. 24), 25 or more 
No. 2 busheiing seseees 9.00t0 9.50 uundles . bbs otnpeeucesdece 
No. 1 east «see 11,00 to 11.50 Hot. rolled sheets (No. 10) ........ 
Railroad grate ‘bars .. 7.50 to 8.00 Galv. corrug. sheets (No. 28), 
De Se ncccsesesesves ea = 50 square (more than 3750 Ib.). 
Rails under 3 ft coor 15.0000 15 Cees, TD. o000btsesneones sacs 
Rails for rolling .. -- 17.00to 17.50 Track bolts, all sizes. * per 100 count 
Railroad malleable ncces EROS: TRE 65 per cent off list. 
Cast iron carwheels os 12.2 Machine bolts, 100 count, 


ST. LOUIS BUFFALO 





65 per cent off List. 


Carriage bolts, 100 count 
BUFFALO 65 per cent off list. 


Base per Lb. 
Plates and struc. 


annea ar sisi “t "(No. 24) 


Reinforcing 
i flats and sq 


Hot-rolled sheets 
Hot-rolled annealed sheets 





Structural rivets 
Boiler rivets 


"Per Cent Of L ist 

Tank rivets, and smaller 
Machine and carriage bolts, 
up bolts, bolt ends, 
square and hexagon, 
semi-finished 


socsocrcvcececcecee ONG O 


unannealed sheets 
keg.. 
base per 100 


Base per Lb. 


than 100 Ib. 
26 and lighter take special prices 


PHILADELPHIA 


Base per Lb. 
and heavier........ 
small shapes, iror 
(except bands) 


Plates—sheared, 


tere 


Per gross ten, f.0.b. Buffalo consumers’ Nuts, all styles, 100 count, 
plants: 4 65 per cent off 
No. 1 heavy melting steel $13.00 Large rivets, base per 100 Ib....... 
No. 2 heavy melting scrap "1150 Wire, black, soft ann’l’d, base og. 
: : a's ~ 100 Ib nat Garnbanh eeekinn e 
Scrap ls $12.25 to 2.75 . . 
cca eel comp asec aae 7 nA) Wire, galv. ‘soft, base per 100 lb..*2.925c. 
Old hydraul. comp. sheets 10.50 Commen wire nails, per keg 
Drop forge flashings 11.00 Cement coated nails, per keg 
No. 1 busheling 11.50 per mg ‘ ‘ 
Hvy. steel axle turnings.. 10.00to 10.50 On plates, structurals, bars, reinforcing 
Machine shop turnings 7.00to 7.50 bars, bands, hoops and blue annealed 
Knuckles and couplers "14.50 to 15.00 sheets, base applied to orders of 400 to 
. ; : ee . : 9999 Ib 
Coil and leaf zs 4.5¢ ) 
Rolled steel: a Pi . Se od . no *Delivered in Pittsburgh switching dis- 
Low phos. billet crops 14.50 to 15.00 | ‘ict. 
Short shov. steel turnings 8.50 to 9.00 
Short mixed borings and CHICAGO 
ES 8.50 to 9.00 
= sao teens = » oo Plate sand structural shapes 
ENO. S DUGMONDE 2.20005 f . Boft steel] DAs ..ccsccsccsscosees 
— ae one ee eerecees es Po 4 . > Cold-fin. steel bars and shafting 
No. 1 machinery cast .... 13.00 to 13.50 Son eel comune... 
— — cast * os = ae te Bands, 3/16 in. (in Nos. 10 and 
steerer seesese -< TS GOSCS) — .nvccccccccccsccsces 
Steel rails, 3 ft. and under 14.50 to 15.00 ) : r) 
Cast iron carwheels eeseece 12 50 to 13.00 ee — a — = teers 3.70¢. 
Industrial malleable 12.50 to 13.00 ee a 
s0eewe 2.5 3 Galv. sheets (No. 24) ......ss0008 4 5 


Half rounds, 


Chemical borings ........ 10.00 to 11.00 Spikes (9/16 in. and lighter).... 3.50c. 
and deformed 


Cold-finished steel 


tHot-rolled annealed sheets (No. 
+Galvanized 
*Hot-roiled 


floor plates, 


Galvanized steel sheets. 
Lead coated sheets, No. 





Rivets, structural (keg lots) .... 

BIRMINGHAM Rivets, boiler (keg lots).......... 3. : 
Per gress ton delivered eensumers’ yards: : Per Cent Off List 
Heavy melting steel ...... .... $10.00 | Machine bolts .........+.. +++. 60 and 5 
Scrap steel rails ........ eS 9.00 Carriage DED uakeccneeeveeeue 60 and 5 
Short shoveling turnings... .... 5.50 Coach and lag screws ...... «+» 60 and5 
Se. GUE ni cecrenevon $7.00 to 7.50 Hot-pressed nuts, sq. tap. or 
SE MED. sidewicnisseee - 10.50 to 11.00 DIANK soe sn eeneeeeeesesesene 60 and 5 
PM cckicsneacanae 10.50 to 11.00 Hot-pressed nuts, hex., tap or 
No. 1 railroad wrought.... .... “00 DlAMK nccocccccvcccccccceces - 60 and 5 
Rails for rolling.......... ; 10.50 Hex. head and cap serews..........-. 








These prices are subject to quantity dif- 
ferentials except on reinforcing and Swed- 
ish iron bars 

*Base prices 
orders aggregating 4000 Ib. or over. 

50 bundles or over 
tFor 5 tons or more, exclusive of cutting 


‘30 | Flat head bright wood screws. .37% and 10 
“00 Spring cotters .......-eeee0. eoccccees OO 
Stove bolts in full packages. eascccecetete 


Rd. hd. tank rivets, 7/16 in. and to deduction on 


Wide-flanged 
CLEVELAND 

. Soft steel bars 
Base per Lb. Reinforcing bars 
Plates and struc. shapes 
Soft steel bars 


Cold-finished 
Flat rolled steel under % 
Cold-finished strip 
Hot-rolled a. sheets (No, 
Galvanized sheets 
Hot-rolled sheets 
ann’l’d wire, 


less than 100 Ib... 


Com. wire nails, base per keg 


CINCINNATI 


Squares 
7. 


soft steel or iron 
New billet reinforce. 





ST. LOUIS smaller ...... eo eeeeceeeecersens 5 
Wrought washers ........... $5.50 off list 
Per gross ton delivered consumers’ yards: No. 8 black ann’l’d wire per 100 lb. .$3.75 
Selected heavy steel ......$10.00 to $10.50 Com. wire nails, base per keg.... 2.70¢e. 
No. 1 heavy melting ..... 9.50 to 10.00 Cement c’t’d nails, base per keg.. 
Ne 2 heavy melting .... 9.25to 9.75 
No. 1 locomotive tires 9.50 to 10.00 
ar stand.-sec. rails ... 9.50to 10.00 NEW YORK 
ailroad springs .......-. 11.50 to 12.00 
Bundled sheets .......... 6.50 to 7.00 I i cs eres — oa oy ie. 
No. 2 railroad wrought ... 9.50to 10,00 Structural shapes ............0.0.. 
No. 1 busheling ........ 7.00 to 7.50 Soft steel bars, small “shapes... 
Cast iron borings and BPG DOES: oc.0pennn04009000092906 
shoveling turnings .... 5.25to 5.75 Iron bars, swed. charcoal....6.50 to 7.2 
Rails for rolling ........ 11.00 to 11.50 Cold-fin. shafting and screw stock; 
Machine shop turnings ... 5.25to 5.75 Rounds and hexagons ........ 
Heavy turnings .......... 6.00 to 6.50 Flats and squares ............ 
Steel car axles ........... 10.50 to 11.00 Cold-roll. strip, soft and quarter 
Iron car axles . ... 18.50 to 14.00 BBE cccecccndonvecscenessesoes 
No. 1 railroad wrought ... 6.00to 6.50 Moons ...... coceceeerersessenses 
Steel rails less than 3 ft. 12.50to 13.00 a ee 
Steel angle bars ........ 10.00 to 10.50 Hot-rolled sheets (No. 10)........ 
Cast iron carwheels ...... 9.50 to 10.00 Hot-rolled ann’l’d sheets (No. 24*) 3 a5. 
No. 1 machinery cast..... 10.00 to 10.50 Galvanized sheets (No. 24*)..... 5 
Railroad malleable wesee 9.95 %0 10.28 Long terne sheets (No. 24)........ 
No. 1 railroad cast ...... 9.00to 9.50 ~~ _ FF eerery 
3) RS ee 6.50 to 7.00 Wire, black annealed (No. 10). 
Agricult. malleable ...... 9.00to 9.50 Wire, galv, (No, 10) 


50 


7.50 t 


75 


.00 
2.00 
00 
00 


‘ 5 


.00 
8.25 
10.00 


50 


5.00 
2.50 
.50 
2.50 


00 


2.00 
2.50 
.50 
-50 


15 


50 


Or 


Oo 


Cold-tinished bars 
Hot-rolled annealed sheets 


(10 


base. 100-1b. "keg. 
‘Net per it Ft. 
2-in.. 


2-in. 


Base per Lb 


wees 3.42. 
univ, 
heavier.. 
, diamond pattern.... 
steel).. 


3.50c. to 4.56¢. 
ovals and 


Cold-finished rounds 
Cold-rolled strip 4 
Cold-finished squares and flats..... 
Blue annealed sheets, No 
cold-rolled sheets No. 


hexagons. 


10 ga.... 3% 


casecose Si ia 4.608 


Prices delivered by truck in metropolitan 
subject to quantity differentials. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Base per Lb. 


Los 
Angeles 


3.40¢, 
3.40¢. 


3.60¢ 
3.40¢. 
2.35¢ 
4.15¢. 
3.65c. 


4.75¢. 


6.00c. 
5.95¢c. 


“~ 


7.20c. 
70e. 


$3.35 $3.25 $3.45 
to differentials fer 


ty 
s: 


MMO Messrs cone ws 
cee ove vo 


— 


— 


Los Angeles, 400 tons, two bridges on Gaf- Great Western Electro-Chemical Co. has or- 





‘ R . : ® S | $ fey Ave.; bids April 11. dered two tank cars from General American 
wt ein orcing tee Tank Car Corpn. 
re ; Seattle, 1012 tons, material for Railway 
11.50 Awards 3950 Tons—New Projects Avenue seawall; bids March 29. Erie has received a second loan of $2,671,- 
12.50 000 from PWA to cover the purchase of rails 
10.58 8850 Tons and fastenings, as well as the rebuilding of 
eos freight cars in company shops at Dunmore, 
6.25 : , Pa. 
7 AWARDS R . ® 
a3 ailroad Equipment 
8.75 Sav sec ad 
10.50 Norfolk, Mass., 190 tons, dormitories, to q Pp Savannah & Atlanta has secured a loan of 


i neea Steel C Sa ; ; 5 $250,000 from PWA for purchase of 100 box 
ruscon otec¢ 0. Chicago Great Western has applied to In- cars. 


: : terstate Commerce Commission for authority 
Mattapan, Mass., 100 tons, hospital units, 


mn: to Concrete Steel Co. and Truscon Steel Co to borrow not exceeding $1,200,000 from PWA 
™ = - ; for purchase of 500 steel box cars of 100,000- RAILS 
ontreal . : : lb. capacity each. Application states that ten- q ‘ ' 
$5.50 _ New York, 800 tons, midtown tunnel, to tative soles has been ressived froas one car The Rock Island is considering purchase of 
es Concrete Steel Co. builder indicating that cars can be built at 5000 tons of rails. 
4.50 New York 550 tons final section of West a cost of about $2,300 each. . ‘ 
2 . " : . : ; Boston & Maine has placed 30,000 tons of 
See Side elevated highway, divided between Na- Seattle closes bids March 29 on 100 tons rails, with necessary touaih supplies, with the 
oe proscgy a eee and Joseph T. Ryer- of track bolts for Railway Avenue seawall Bethlehem Steel Co. 
6.00 
Ly 4 Morris and Passaic Counties, N. J., 140 — 
5.00 tons, viaduct, to Kalman Steel Corpn. 
7.00 
7.00 


Cincinnati, 400 tons, interceptor sewer, to 
West Virginia Rail Co. 


Cleveland, 220 tons, service station, for 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., to Concrete 
Steel Co. 





3.35e. 

oi State of Colorado, 195 tons, highway work 
4 4Be in four counties, to various bidders. 

3.10¢. 

4.000. Wiota, Mont., 100 tons, bridge over Mis- 
aie souri River, to Kalman Steel Corpn. 

Los Angeles, 200 tons, addition for Con- 

2 tinental Can Co., to an unnamed bidder 
-- 8.35 
re Tulare County, Cal., 120 tons, State high- 
41 88 way work, to Soule Steel Co. 
1. 16.61 

38.72 Los Angeles County, Cal., 335 tons, two 

State bridges, to Concrete Engineering Co. 

per Lb Santa Barbara County, Cal., 245 tons, two 
3.27e. State bridges, to Blue Diamond Corpn. 


Los Angeles, 150 tons, County Medical As- 
sociation library, to Truscon Steel Co. 





Palo Alto, Cal., 200 tons, trusses for dormi- 
tory at Stanford University, to Soule Steel 
Co. 


y 
re Va Fae TANG 


NEW REINFORCING BAR PROJECTS 
Buffalo, 350 tons, school No. 37; bids this Ae aa D ee STEELS 
week. 


Middlesex County, N. J., 125 tons, highway 


and structures; bids April 9. vx WYC KO ge 
EU t+ 
Beach Haven, N. J., 120 tons, State high- ra BILLA € Epics 
< 


way; Edward Hollis, Westville, N. J., general 
contractor. 





Boe Ce “You can always depend on this metallurgically 
- 4.206. Lexington, Ky., 250 tons, sewer. 


4.50¢ 
d Allegheny, Monroe and Crawford Counties, 
.. 4.50¢, Pa., 150 tons, highway work; bids April 6 
7 to State Highway Department. 
oe trained organization to supply you with the right 
. 8.506. Chicago, tonnage being estimated, Sanitary steel, at the right time and for the right place. Their 
a. 4.600. District project No. 10. k f | d | . hil 
. 5.656. stock of cold drawn steels is second to none—while 
ropoliten Gretna, La., 175 tons, filtration plant for their turned and polished shafting is of the greatest 
ntials waterworks; bids opened March 27. accuracy 
N Orl . 200 s, buildings fo Dil- . . . «f- ° 
e per Lb lard University, bids ‘cganel, Macon oR. Whether re desire maximum machinabilit or in- 
creased physical characteristics, or both —WYCKOFF 
Cc . io, 2860 s, fil ) lant. . . . 
5 Seattle a Se. ee ee ee can serve you most economically. Give them a trial 
” 
7 Boulder Dam, Colo., 175 tons, material for on your next order. 
Soe Boulder Dam; bids under advisement. 
8.600 Have you sent for your copy of the new WYCKOFF 
2 $8e ee Steel Chart—a valuable aid to every user of Cold 
4.980 Drawn Steels. 
Grand County, Colo., 110 tons, State over- 
p. 8.656. head crossing; bids April 3. 
- 4 
Glasgow, Mont., 160 tons, filtration plant: 
c. 5. 00e. bids April 6. : 
GENERAL OFFICES: Ambridge, Pa. 
oe Vortnech, Ment. S850 tens, tusachs. MILLS at Ambridge, Pa. and Chicago, Ill. 
c. 6.006. 
c, 7.00. Sacramento, Cal., 135 tons, State struc- 
tures on N Street; bids under advisement. Manufacturers of 


— COLD DRAWN STEELS 
San Diego, 260 tons, El Capitan dam for 


— city: bids "April 9. Turned and Polished Shafting, Turned and Ground Shafting 
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Fabricated Structural Steel 


Lettings Decline—New Projects Also Lower 













































































































WARDS of 12,250 tons were mostly for small tonnages and compare with 

29,200 tons in the previous week and 14,800 tons two weeks ago. The two 
largest lettings were 2460 tons for a State hospital at Brentwood, Long Island, 
and 1300 tons for the midtown tunnel in New York. New projects of 10,400 
tons compare with 21,400 tons last week. The only new inquiry of size is 1600 
tons for a Wheeling Steel Corpn. plant at Yorkville, Ohio. Plate awards of 
13,000 tons are swelled by 10,660 tons for an electric welded pipe line for the St. 
Louis waterworks. New plate inquiries are also large, calling for 12,000 tons, 
including 8000 tons for tunnel liners at Fort Peck, Mont. Structural steel 
awards for the week follow: 


NORTH ATLANTIC STATES WESTERN STATES 
Buffalo, 550 tons, additions to Eastern Sweetwater County, Wyo., 120 tons, State 
States Milling plant, to McClintic-Marshall bridge, to an unnamed bidder. 


Corpn 
; State of Colorado, 110 tons, highway work 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 465 tons, State in four counties, to unnamed bidders. 
administration and laboratory building to 
New York State Steel Corpn Seattle, 100 tons, natatorium, to Isaccson 


Iron Works. 
Saratoga Springs, 140 tons, athletic build- 
ing, to Smith & Caffrey. Los Angeles, 100 tons, unloading platform, 
to Pacific Iron & Steel Co. 


Orange County, N. Y., 250 tons, highway 
bridge, to Lieder Iron Works Pearl Harbor, T. H., and Summit, Canal 
Zone, 1100 tons additional, radio towers at 
New York, 1300 tons, midtown tunnel, to Navy Base, to United States Steel Products 
American Bridge Co Co 


New York, 195 tons trooklyn Navy Yard 


power plant, to Norton Steel Co. 
, ee NEW STRUCTURAL STEEL PROJECTS 
Kearney’s Point, N. J., 140 tons, building / . te sae 
for E. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., to Mc- NORTH ATLANTIC STATES 
Clintic-Marshall Corpn. ‘ . . 
West Newton, Mass., 500 tons, bridge over 
Brentwood, L. L, 2460 tons, State hospital Boston & Albany Railroad. 
building, to McClintic-Marshall Corpn. 
. , —_ Amherst, Mass., 125 tons, State college 
Morris and Passaic Counties, N. J., 920 dormitory. 
tons, bridge, to McClintic-Marshall Corpn. , 
_ — “3 . ; ’ ’ — Gowanda, N. Y., 200 tons, coal trestle for 
Aberdeen, Md., 200 tons, industrial build- State hospital; bids taken. 
ing, to Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc. 7 ‘ — . 
: ; : , Washington, 500 tons, Howard University 
Bristol, Pa., 185 tons, factory building, to chemical building. 
Morris Wheeler & Co. 5 
: State of Maryland, 285 tons, highway 
Wyoming County, Pa., 175 tons, truss spans, bridge at Hall Station. 


to American Bridge Co. 

Sn ee SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 
Smyrna, Del., 125 tons, school building, to : = 2 
Reading Steel Products Co. Richmond, Va., 200 tons, Museum of Fine 

Arts. 
Claymont, Del., 110 tons, school, to Me- - . ok ’ 
Clintic-Marshall Corpn. ’ Morgantown, W. Va., 450 tons, University 
of West Virginia dormitory buildings. 


THE SOUTH Apalachicola, Fla., 2350 tons, State cause- 
way, Doullut & Ewing, New Orleans, low 
Stickney, W. Va., 210 tons, building, to bidders. 


New City Iron Works. 
State of Texas, 900 tons, bridges. 
Ronceverte, W. Va., 145 tons, bridge, to 
Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Co. Florence, Ala., 600 tons, nitrate plant. 


Louisville, Ky., 225 tons, addition to in- High Island, Tex., 200 tons, bridge. 
dustrial plant, to McClintic-Marshall Corpn. 
Stuttgart, Ark., 500 tons, bridge. 
Paintsville, Ky., 300 tons, highway bridge, 


to McClintic-Marshall Corpn. CENTRAL STATES 

Sheffield, Ala., 200 tons, batch bins, to Stupp Yorkville, Ohio., 1600 tons, extension to 
Brothers Bridge & Iron Co. Wheeling Steel Corpn. plant. 

Apalachicola, Fla., 500 tons, swing span Chicago, 450 tons, addition to Campbell's 
and beam span approaches for State cause- Soup plant. 


way, to Nashville Bridge Co. 
Chicago, 800 tons, addition to Davis de- 
ane = vartment store; project postponed. 
CENTRAL STATES : ee eee ee 
‘ ‘ ‘ . Chicago, 250 tons, grain elevator. 
Marion County, Ohio, 120 tons, highway . , eS , 
bridge, to McClintic-Marshall Corpn. State of Illinois, 600 tons, highway bridges. 
Detroit, 260 tons, brewery building, to 


5 ; Milwaukee, 1200 tons sheet piling, revet- 
Whitehead & Kales, Inc. : o : 


ment for filtration plant: Edward E. Gillen 
Co., Milwaukee, low bidder on general con- 
tract; bids on filtration plant will probably 
not be asked for 30 or 60 days. 


Detroit, 185 tons, Chevrolet building, to 
Whitehead & Kales 


Jackson County, Ill., 175 tons, bridge, to 


o Raate Minettunel Sted © Madison, Wis., 650 tons, grade elimination. 
st. s0 s es c a otee 0. 


s Mi : , 350 s, bridges. 
Chicago, 506 tons, shed, to New City Iron State of Minnesota, 350 ton ridge 


Works, local. 
WESTERN STATES 


State of Iowa, 675 tons, highway bridge 
450 tons to Des Moines Stee) Co.; 225 tons Uinta County, Wyo., 120 tons, State rail- 
to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. road underpass; bids under advisement. 

St. Paul, Minn., 220 tons, bridge repairs, Walsenburg, Colo., 270 tons, State highway 
to Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. bridge; bids March 29. 
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State of Colorado, 245 tons, State overhead 
cros#*%gz; bids April 3. 


Pueblo County, Colo., 130 tons, railroad 
underpass; bids March 26. 


State of California, 115 tons, highway 
structures in four counties, bids April 4. 


Hollywood, Cal., 350 tons, Kress store. 


King County, Wash., 130 tons, State bridge 
over Green River; bids March 27. 


Lewis County, Wash., 150 tons, State 
bridge over Cowlitz River; bids March 27. 


Bremerton, Wash., 320 tons, two cranes 
for Navy Yard; Judson-Pacific Co., low bid- 
der. 


Spokane, Wash., 200 tons, State highway 
underpass 


FABRICATED PLATE 
AWARDS 


New York, 600 tons, midtown tunnel, to 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 


New York, 280 tons, plates and shapes for 
oil barge, to Bethlehem Steel Co.; barge to 
be built at Brooklyn yards of Ira S. Bushey 
& Sons. 


State of Tennessee, 630 tons for Tennessee 
Valley Authority, floating equipment for 
Joe Wheeler dam, to Ingalls Iron Works Co 


St. Louis, 10,660 tons, electric welded steel 
pipe for municipal waterworks, to McClintic- 
Marshall Corpn. 


Mare Island, Cal., 100 tons, two boilers, 
reawarded to R. G. Meyler Corpn. 


Portland, Ore., 325 tons, pontoons for Port 
Commission, to King Brothers. 


Seattle, 150 tons of sheets, pipe line for 
Alaska Road Commission, to Pure Iron Cul- 
vert & Tank Co. 


Pearl Harbor, T. H., 250 tons, air com- 
pressor tanks, to Hardie-Tynes Mfg. Co. 


NEW PROJECTS 


Memphis, 325 tons, dredge hull for United 
States Engineer Office; bids April 10. 


Memphis, 1200 tons, 64 pontoons for United 
States Engineer office; bids April 5. 


Memphis, unstated tonnage, 50 pontoons, 
United States Engineer office; bids April 13. 


Crede, Colo., 1250 tons, syphon. 
Fort Peck, Mont., 8000 tons, tunnel liners 


Fort Peck, Mont., 750 tons, 28-in. discharge 
pipe, bids opened March 26. 


Los Angeles, 580 tons of sheets, pipe line 
for Metropolitan Water District; bids under 
advisement. 





Supplementary Code 
For Forged Tools 


ASHINGTON, March 27.— Na- 

tional Recovery Administrator 
Hugh §S. Johnson has approved the 
supplementary code-for the forged 
tool industry, a division of the Fabri- 
vated Metal Products Manufacturing 
and Metal Finishing and Metal Coat- 
ing Industry. The supplementary code 
for the forged tool industry becomes 
effective April 3. It relates only to 
administration and trade practices, the 
labor provisions of the basic code be- 
ing specifically incorporated. Open 
prices are provided in the code, but 
Administrator Johnson in his order 
approving the code suspended the 
requirement for a waiting period be- 
fore filed price lists could become 
effective. 
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Emery Flays Wagner Bill 


Before Senate Committee 


Concluded from Page 41) 


the rights of their fellow-workers, of 
employers, and of the public.” 

Citing that “it is unlawful under 
this bill for the employer to either 
initiate, participate in, or ‘influence’ 
the form or policy of any labor or- 
ganization,” Mr. Emery said: 

“This labor organization may not 
keep its contracts. It may demon- 
strate bad leadership. It may commit 
violence. It may be communistic in 
philosophy and action. But any at- 
tempt by the employer to influence a 
change in its form or philosophy or 
initiate reform, or suggest or offer to 
assist in forming a different organiza- 
tion, or to submit a plan for their 
joint relationship is a plain offense.” 

“Apply this measure to practical 
existing conditions,” Mr. Emery said, 
“and observe its operation. It would 
make every striker remain an employe 
irrespective of the policy of his or- 
ganization or his conduct. Every 
employer, under penalty of the law, 
must deal with him. A worker who 
dared to believe that any strike could 
he wrong or unjustified and took the 
striker’s place, is not even an employe. 
A human being is thus made a legal 
cipher, but the employer who does not 
deal with representatives of a strik- 
ing group who are declared by law his 
employes, however, disgraceful their 
conduct, however extreme their de- 
mands, however criminal the char- 
acter of their leaders or the conduct 
of their strike, may be summoned 
from any part of the United States, 
charged with the unfair practice of 
not recognizing them or of undertak- 
ing to influence their policy or initiate 
a change in it and be assessed dam- 
ages, or asked to reinstate those who 
have acted without justification. 

“By design of this measure it grad- 
ually forces in operating effect but 
one form of labor organization and 
slowly but surely undertakes to drive 
all workers into it. It ignores success- 
ful and practical experiments in new 
forms of collective relationships. 

“It will cast all labor relations in 
one mould, granting a labor monopoly 
to those who employ it. It will de- 
velop bitterness, discord and conflict 
by outlawing the development of con- 
ference and cooperation. It would 
destroy in one class of workers and 
employers the very rights which it 
undertakes to secure for another or- 
ganization of workers. It outlaws the 
natural and necessary intercourse of 
employer and employe while ignoring 

deliberately encouraging coercion 
and unfair practices by organized 


ab yr.”’ 


Following the sharp interchange of 
ilews between Mr. Emery and Sen- 
ator Wagner, the latter agreed to 


certain modifications in his pending 
bill. One of these was the inclusion 
of a ban against “coercion from any 
source, whether from employer or em- 
ployee.” Previously the prohibition 
of coercion applied only to the em- 
ployer, no restriction whatever being 
placed upon coercion by union organ- 
izers or unionized employees. 
Another modification agreed to by 
the Senator was the elimination of a 
section calling for the abrogation of 
any contracts or agreements in con- 
flict with the terms of the bill. 
Senator Wagner denied the gen- 
erally accepted impression that the 
plan of employee representation which 
he persistently calls the “company 





EATER-STRONGER 


union” has received a degree of gov- 
ernment sanction through the Presi- 
dent’s interpretation of Section 7a. 
However it is difficult to accept his 
viewpoint in this because of the ex- 
plicit statement of the President that 
the Government does not favor one 
form of union over another and par- 
ticularly because of the President’s 
expression favoring the “works coun- 
cil” plan. 





Rail Loan Approved 
For B. & M. R. R. 


ASHINGTON, March 27.— The 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
yesterday approved an application of 
the Boston & Maine railroad for a 
PWA loan of $1,500,000, to be used 
for the purchase of 8000 tons of steel 
rails, and for ballasting and other 
work. 





yet You Pay No More— 








-for Cold-torged 
Wing Nuts and Thumb Screws! 





There must be real merit in Parker- 
Kalon Cold-forged Wing Nuts and 
Thumb Screws. In a year’s time they 
have become Ww idely preferred over 
long established wing nuts and thumb 
screws of the ordinary variety. Only 
a truly superior product can do that. 
And such a_ product deserves your 
attention . . . when it costs no more. 
We want to send you free samples. 
Inspection will show freedom trom 
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PARKER- KALON 
Cotd- borg 


flaws, roughness and other imperfec 
tions. Cold-forged—by a new and 
improved process — Parker-Kalon Wing 
Nuts and Thumb Screws are neat, 
strong and uniform. Nuts are accurately 
tapped, and Screws are rolled-threaded 
to close limits. Use the coupon to 
get free samples and " 
prices. RECOGNIZED ZS 
DISTRIBUTORS offer 


prompt delivery. 
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WING NUTS AND THUMB SCREWS 


commnenmennniaanennamientnannn ---Send for Free Samples! -------------------------- 


PARKER-KALON CORPORATION, 196 
Send free samples and prices of 

Name 

Address 


Varick Street. New York. N. Y. 
Wing Nuts 


Thumb Screws 


Company 
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Reconsignment of Shipments Prohibited 


—Deductions on Railroad Sales Clarified 


ECONSIGNMENT of iron and 

steel products shipped in carload 

lots to a specific destination is 
prohibited by commercial resolution 
No. 49, approved by the directors of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 
on March 15, and effective March 22. 
The resolution does not apply to less 
than carload shipments unless in 
quantities to which carload freight 
charges apply, nor to shipments sold 
to the Federa] Government or one of 
its departments or divisions. Viola- 
tion of the provisions of the code re- 
lating to the quoting and billing of 
delivered prices will apparently be 
prevented by the resolution. 


Computing Allowances on Sales 
to Railroads 


Further clarification of the com- 
putation of freight charges and al- 
lowances provided in commercial 


resolutions 29 and 38 is offered by 
resolution No. 54, adopted by the in- 
stitute directors on March 15. The 
resolution provides that “the rate of 
any such charge or allowance for the 
total] short-line distance over the line 
of the purchasing railroad company 
and the rate of any such charge or 
allowance for the division or portion 
of the through published tariff freight 
charges accruing to carriers other 
than the purchasing railroad company 
shall be computed separately per gross 
ton or per net ton or per 100 Ib. ac- 
cording as the price of the product in 
respect of which such charge or al- 
lowance is to be determined is quoted 
per gross ton or per net ton or per 
100 lb. and in each case any fraction 
of a mill less than one-half in the 
resulting rate shall be disregarded 
and any fraction of a mill of one-half 
or over in such resulting rate shall 
be increased to one mill.” 





General Electric's 1933 
Profits Of Slightly 


HE General Electric Co., in 1933, 

had profit available for dividends 
of $13,429,739, equivalent, after divi- 
dends of 6 per cent on special stock, 
to 38c. a share on 28,845,927 shares 
of no par value common stock, com- 
pared with $14,404,110, or 41c. a share, 
on the same number of shares in 1932. 
Dividends of 60c. a share on the spe- 
cial stock and 40c. on the common 
stock amounted to $14,112,633, result 
ing in a deficit from operations of 
$682,894, which was taken from sur- 
plus. 

According to the company’s pam- 
phlet report, orders received during 
1933 were $142,770,791, compared 
with $121,725,772 for 1932, an in- 
crease of 17 per cent. Orders received 
exceeded shipments during 1933 for 
the first time since 1929, so that un- 
filled orders were greater at the end 
than at the beginning of the year. 
Statistics compiled by the Department 
of Commerce indicated that the com- 
pany has continued to secure about 
the same proportion of business avail- 
able to the industry. Sales billed 
during 1933 amounted to $136,637,- 
268, compared with $147,162,291 for 
1932, a decrease of 7 per cent. Billing 
during the fourth quarter was the 
largest for any quarter since the 
second of 1932. 

Current assets at the end of 1933 
amounted to $175,314,394, including 
cash and marketable securities 
(valued at the lower of par or mar- 
ket) of $111,878,508, and current lia- 
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bilities were $13,302,577, a ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities of 
13.2 to 1. This compares with cur- 
rent assets of $173,691,673, including 
cash and marketable securities of 
$116,108,017, and current liabilities 
of $12,869,542 at the end of 19382, 
a ratio of 13.5 to 1. Current accounts 
and notes receivable, after deducting 
reserves, are carried at $18,3 ‘0,878, 
compared with $17,779,693. Inven- 
tories, after deducting reserves, are 
carried at $45,467,409, compared with 
$41,686,482. The increase is a le 
fiection of increased orders received. 
Included among other assets at the 
end of 1933 are restricted funds in 
closed banks amounting to $2,750,326, 
against which reserves of $1,261,990 
have been set up to cover possible 
losses. 

The report reveals that the aver- 
age number of employees during 1933 
was 41,560, compared with 46,943 dur- 
ing 1932, and average annual earnings 
of these employees was $1,330 and 
$1,308 respectively. Between March 
1 and Dec. 31, 1933, 8363 employees 
were added to the company’s payrolls, 
and the total annual payroll rate in- 
creased approximately $17,448,000. 





February Structural 
Steel Bookings 


LTHOUGH the bookings of fabri- 
cated structural steel in February 
were not up to the volume of the 
previous month nor to the volume of 
the last quarter of 1933, the total was 
14 per cent larger than for the same 
month last year. The February book- 


ings, however, were 18 per cent less 
than the bookings for January and 8 
per cent less than the average monthly 
bookings of the last quarter of 1933. 

February shipments were 18 per 
cent less than the shipments of Janu- 
ary and 19 per cent less than the ship- 
ments of Feb., 1933. This leaves ton- 
nage ahead for future fabrication in 
a volume approximately 17 per cent 
larger than this time last year. 

These figures are based upon re- 
ports received from shops represent- 
ing 83 per cent of the industry, as 
reported by American Institute of 
Steel Construction. 





February Employment 
And Payroll Increase 


ACTORY employment and payrolls 

in the United States showed pro- 
nounced gains in February as com- 
pared with January, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employ- 
ment increased 6.1 per cent over the 
month interval, and payrolls increased 
12.6 per cent. The index of factory 
employment in February was 73.5, or 
4.2 points above the January index of 
69.3. The payroll index in February 
was 55.6 as compared with 49.4 in 
January. 

While increases in both employment 
and payroll are customary in Febru- 
ary, due to the resumption of more 
regular plant operation after the 
usual January shutdowns for inven- 
tory and repairs, the gains of last 
month were more pronounced than 
usual. The average increase in em- 
ployment in February during the past 
10 years has been 1.4 per cent and 
the average increase in pay rolls over 
the same interval has been 4.7 per 
cent. 

Comparing factory employment in 
February, 1934, with February, 1933, 
the employment index for last month 
was 27.8 per cent above the level of 
a year ago, when the index was 57.5. 
The February, 1934, payroll index 
compared with that of February, 1933, 
shows a gain of 52.7 per cent in the 
amount paid out in factory wages 
over the 12-month period. 


Second $3,000,000 
For Hudson Tunnel 


ASHINGTON, “March 27.— The 

Public Works Administration yes- 
terday made its second loan allotment, 
amounting to $3,000,000, for construc- 
tion of the Hudson river tunnel be- 
tween New York and Weehawken, 
N. J. It also made a further advance 
of $691,000 to the Pennsylvania rail- 
road in connection with the Wilming- 
ton-Washington electrification project. 





The Texas Corpn. has purchased 
five acres of land on the Indiana Har- 
bor Canal, East Chicago, Ind., and 
will build 500 ft. of docks. 


— 
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4 MICHIGAN DISTRICT p 


Chevrolet Moter Co., 3044 West Grand 
Koulevard, Detroit, has plans for one-story 
addition to gear and axle works, Holbrook 
Avenue Cost over $40,000 with equipment. 
Albert Kahn, Inc., New Center Building, is 
architect and engineer. 


Lewis M. Rishel, Holland, Mich., has pur- 
chased former factory of Grobhisel Cabinet 
Co., Sturgis, Mich., and will remodel for 
manufacture of hot air furnaces, parts and 
kindred heating equipment. 


Lee Foundry & Machine Co., Mill and Ann 
Arbor Streets, Plymouth, Mich., plans early 
rebuilding of part of plant recently destroyed 
by fire. Loss over $75,000 with equipment. 


Michigan Die-Casting Co., Detroit, has been 
organized by Louis W. Blauman, 8550 LaSalle 
Boulevard, and associates, to manufacture 
die-castings and kindred products. 


Briggs Mfg. Co., 11631 Mack Avenue, De- 
troit, manufacturer of steel automobile bodies, 
steel sinks, etc., has let general contract to 
Barton-Malow Co., 1900 East Jefferson Street, 
for one-story top addition, 85 x 140 ft. Cost 
over $65,000 with equipment. 





4 FOREIGN > 


Ministry of Air, Government of France, 
Paris, General Victor Denain, minister, is 
arranging appropriation of 980,000,000 fr. 
about $64,680,000) for purchase of new 
viation equipment during 1934 and 1935, in- 
luding airplanes and parts, field equipment, 
hangars, repair and reconditioning equipment, 
ete. 

Textile Trust of Soviet Russian Government, 


Moscow, has approved plans for two mills at 
Smolensk and Orsha_ respectively, each to 


onsist of several units with power house, 
machine shop and other mechanical depart- 
ments. Cost over $5,000,000 with machinery. 


Amtorg Trading Corpn., 261 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, is official buying agency. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, 
England, will begin superstructure soon for 
initial unit of new plant at Billingham-on- 
lees, England, for production of oil and gaso- 
ine from coal. Plant is expected to be com- 
pleted early in 1935. Cost over $5,000,000 
vith machinery. 


q PACIFIC COAST » 


Shell Chemical Co., Shell Building, San 
Francisco, manufacturer of heavy industrial 
hemicals, an interest of Shell Oil Co., same 
address, plans additions to plant at Martinez, 
Cal. Cost over $400,000 with equipment. 


Parker Ice Machine Co., 943 Third Street, 
San Bernardino, Cal., manufacturer of ice- 
making and refrigerating equipment, parts, 
etc., plans new one-story factory. Cost close 
to $40,000 with equipment. W. K. Murphy is 
head. 


Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, asks bids until April 
1l for continuous mechanical blow-down sys- 
tem, including water-softening and chemical 
feeding system, at Mare Island Navy Yard 
Specification 7610). 


Golden West Quartz Milling Co., Placerville, 
Cal., care of George J. Polivka, La Grange, 
Ill., president, recently organized, plans opera- 
tion of gold-mining properties near Placerville, 
with installation of mining, conveying, load- 
ing and other equipment, and milling plant. 
Financing is being arranged for $100,000, con- 
siderable part of fund to be used for purpose 
noted. John A. Polivka, La Grange, is trea- 
surer. 





Roma Wine Co., Lodi, Cal., plans extensions 
and improvements, including new distillery 
unit, one-story storage and distribution build- 
ing, 68 x 110 ft., wire-bound cooperage plant, 
60 x 110 ft., fermenting tanks, etc. Cost about 
$60,000 with equipment. B. B. Turner is one 
of heads of company. 


Northern Pacific Railroad Co., Smith Tower 
Building, Seattle, with main offices at St. Paul, 
Minn., is considering extensions and improve- 


ment in engir i 
uding installatior 
etc. Cost about $7 










Additional Sales Leads 


(Delayed in Mail) 


i shop at local yards, 
new turntable, tools, 


with equipment 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 


partment, Washington, 


asks bids until April 


6 for one frequency changer (Schedule 2026-R) 


for San Diego 


soot blower 


2004) for Puget 


Yard; until April 10, 
spare parts (Schedule 


yard; two 150-hp. 


Diesel engines and spare parts (Schedule 2009) 


for Mare Island 


Puget Sound yards. 


City Light and Power Department, Seattle, 


will begin work 
electric power 
generating plants 


transmission 


Skagit River hydro- 


development, including new 
Ruby Diablo sections, 
lines, substations and other struc- 


ires. Appropriation of $13,000,000 has been 
secured through Federal aid. J. D. Ross is 
iperintendent of department. 


Rose City Brewing Co., Woodlawn district, 
Portland, T. J. Schmidt, president, plans. ex- 
tensions and improvements, including new 

juipment. Cost about $35,000. 


American Petrometal Corpn. has leased 
property at Broadway, Eleventh and Twelfth 
Streets, Long Island City, N. Y., with steel 
warehouse and office buildings, and _ will 
operate on a wholesale basis, selling merchant 
bars, structural shapes, plates, reinforcing 
bars, special sections, and complete line of 
domestic sheets and cold rolled steel. 

Steel Chairs.—Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 
Aurora, Ill. Bulletin describing straight and 
curved seat folding steel chairs. Upholstered 
models, with and without arms and with rub- 
ber feet, are available. 


Face Red? 


Were you embarrassed 
when your best customer 
asked to go through your 
shop and see your equip- 
ment for making drop 
forgings? Did you know 
he would get a bad im- 
pression, that he would 
realize that deliveries 
from you were likely to 
be delayed by failure of 
worn-out hammers, that 
he would see that you 
couldn’t quote the right 
prices, making his work 
on obsolete machines? 


Your pride and your busi- 
ness judgment wouldn't 
let you drive up to your 
customer’s office in an 
antiquated automobile; 
but a 1918 motor car is 
just as sensible as twenty- 
year-old hammers and 
presses. Install Improved 
Erie Forge Shop Equip- 
ment, and see how the 
customer’s confidence in 
your judgment is in- 
creased. 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY 
ERIE, PENNA, U.S. A. 


DETROIT: 
CHICAGO; 


335 CURTIS BUILDING 
548 WASHINGTON BLVD 


INDIANAPOLIS; 335 POSTAL STATION BUILDING 


PARIS. FRANCE; 8 RUE DE ROCROY 
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Common Sense Applied 


Price Levels 


Concluded from Page 18 


The nference n the editoria s further 
i ed | the ! s base 
teel price u ho f 

! and met product vhicl 
lude not only fabricated iron and ste 
products, but all the non-ferrou metal 
(copper, Zin tir etc.) the prices 
which have in most casé faller 
depressior fat more tha have the 
tert 1 metals 


The inference here is that THE 
IRON AGE has been unfair in assum- 









Trade Commission were sound, we 
would find the indices of iron and 
steel, during the deflation years, 
above, not below the index of the 
group of which it is a component part. 

Finally, THE IRON AGE is condemn- 
ed by the commission for not taking 
account of technological improvement 
as a price factor. To quote from the 
commission’s report: 


Criticism of the price practices and 


ing that the group is representative price structure for steel is not answered 
of the sub-group. We must admit by a showing that the average prices of 
250 - 
200} i 

| | | 

Index of Bureau a & & 

| of Agricultural Economics 
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Z100 
© 90 
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1926=100 





50}— 


40 
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this unfairness, but it has been un- 
fairness in a direction opposite to that 
implied by the commission. We have 
penalized iron and steel in this matter, 
for the indices of this sub-group have 
consistently, year after year since 
1926, been below the annual indices 
of the metals and metal products 
group. The record, from the Bureau 
of Labor statistics follows: 


Inde ro I lex of 

Vetals and Iron & Steel 
Ye Vetal Produ Sub-Group 
Love Lut ovo 
’ yt I4.0 

4 NS 

; i 94.9 
) Sv.d 
1951 S4 83:3 
80 79.4 
) "a 78.6 
1934 (Jan.) So Sd.6 


If the argument of the Federal 
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Aug.,1909 - July, 1914 =100 


Index of Bureau 
of Labor Statistics 


Base Prices and Real 
ized Prices Are 
Closely Synchronized. 


This is evident from a 
comparison of farm 
prices based on De- 
partment of Labor 
Statistics (wholesale 
prices) with prices re- 

ceived for farm prod 

ucts by farmers. as 

| computed by the Bu- 
oma reau of Agricultural 
Economics. This is a 

i 





logarithmic chart in 
= — which parallelism indi 
| cates equal rates of 

| charge. 


1930 1935 


steel have in twenty years fallen slightly 
more than those in agriculture (even if 
the average prices were real prices and 
comparable, which they are not). The 
position taken assumes that the price 
averages of different great industries 
ought to change at the same rate and in 
the same degree. The last twenty years 
were marked by unprecedented techno- 
logical improvements in chemistry, phys- 
ics, engineering, metallurgy, electricity, 
etc. The percentages of decrease ‘claimed 
ignore the question whether the industry 
has passed on to the public in the form 

lower prices, a full and fair share of 
the fruits of that progress 

I believe that all that is necessary 
to prove to any unbiased reader’s 
satisfaction that the metal-working 
industry has passed on to the con- 
sumer the fruits of its technological 
advances is to call attention to the 
chart at the top of page 17 of this 
issue. In what other group in indus- 


try can you find a similar 34-yea) 
record of passing the fruits of tech- 
nological development along to con- 
sumers, as in group (f) of this chart? 
The very fact that the Federal Trade 
Commission has not been cognizant of 
this situation, as is evident from its 
remarks, is proof indeed that indus- 
try needs protection from misinter- 
pretation by insufficiently informed 
Government spokesmen. 


In Conclusion, “So What?” 


After all this is said, what should 


we do about it? 


We cannot expect that price levels 
should be equalized on even the long 
term 1900-1915 basis, for in 20 years 
we must expect logical differences in 
even group alinement to take place. 
Mechanization, for example, may have 
proceeded faster in one group than in 
another. 


We cannot, in fairness, claim that 
farm prices need no greater boost 
than do metals and metal-products 
prices. For though statistics may show 
that farm prices have suffered no 
greater deflation, the steel and metal- 
working industry will readily admit 
the need of preferential treatment 
for the farmer in the matter of price 


rises. 


There is, in fact, perhaps no moral 
to this statistical tale, and yet it has 
a purpose. Its purpose is to show 
the fallacy of price planning on the 
basis of commodity price indices and 
to confute the loud and oft-repeated 
assertions of correspondence schoo! 
economists and others that iron and 
steel prices have been and are too 
high. According to this showing and 
the more convincing one of almost 
universal deficits among the produc- 
ers, the reverse is true. 





Participate in Bridge 
Design Competition 


IXTY-TWO students representing 

24 colleges in the United States 
participated in the sixth annual stu- 
dents’ bridge design competition of 
the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. A jury of nationally known 
engineers and architects selected the 
10 best from the preliminary draw- 
ings for entry into the final judging 
to be held on May’3. All the entrants 
in the competition are actively en- 
gaged in studying engineering or ar- 
chitecture. 

The problem is the design of a steel 
tower for a small highway suspension 
bridge, the main span of which is 500 
ft.; the cable sag at mid-span 60 ft; 
side spans each 240 ft. from center 
of towers to anchorage connections; 
clear roadway width of 30 ft.; eleva- 
tion of the underside of roadway at 
towers 50 ft. above water level, and 
top of masonry piers 10 ft. above 
water level. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Welding Equipment.—Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh. New line of 
spot and projected welding equipment for 
manual and motor operation as described in 
illustrated leaflet, which presents the distinc- 
tive features, construction, operation and appli- 
cation of equipment. 


Magnaflux.—A. V. de Forest Associates, 
New York. Rapid, non-destructive method of 
locating defects in steel and magnetic alloys. 
Attractive folder showing methods of appli- 
cation and results obtained in detecting sur- 
face and subsurface flaws in variety of dif- 
ferent objects. 


Furnace Insulation.—Johns-Manville Corpn., 
New York. Treatise describing insulation 
methods which have proved most effective in 
improving performance and reducing operat- 
ing costs on all types of industria] furnaces 
and ovens. Scores of drawings and photo- 
graphs are used to show equipment require- 
ments and recommended treatments. 


Steel Making.—Inland Steel Co., Chicago 
Booklet telling complete story of process of 
making steel. Illustrations are used, and 
language is non-technical. 


Controlled Atmosphere Furnaces.—Surface 
Combustion Corpn., Toledo, Ohio. Pamphlet 
describing heating, annealing, nitriding, and 
carburizing of products in continuous and 
controlled atmosphere furnace. Presentation 
of various processes is non-technical and in- 
clusive, 


Bakelite Moulding.—Bakelite Corpn., Bound 
Brook, N. J. Clear and concise booklet show- 
ing procedure and latest achievements in 
Bakelite molding materials. Book is replete 
with illustrations, fully presenting best meth- 
ods of molding art. 


Automatic Furnaces.—Parker-Kalon Corpn., 
New York. Booklet discribing Hyro automatic 
furnace primarily described for cyaniding, 
but equally useful for heat treatment by other 
salts, and by lead, oil or any other liquid 
bath. High efficiency, safety, and uniformity 
are claimed by the makers. 


Aluminum Welding.— Aluminum Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh. Booklet fully illustrated 
and containing technical information concern- 
ing welding of various aluminum products. 


Tramrail Installations.—Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio. Folder com- 
plete with illustrations showing varied in- 
dustrial] uses of tramrail installations. 


Ni-Cr Alloy Steels.—American Manganese 
Steel Co., St. Louis. Folder describing physi- 
cal characteristics of six different Amsco 
alloys suitable for parts which must resist 
heat, corrosion or acids. 


Industrial Research.—Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., New York. Complete dissertation 
on organization of research departments, with 
data from 45 different companies. Forms are 
presented for estimating labor, overhead, and 
material costs, and whole manuscript is con- 
cerned with proper balance of operating 
budget and laboratory performance. 


High Manganese Steels.— Union Drawn 
Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio. Folder describing 
physical properties and applications of cold 
drawn high manganese, open-hearth, free ma- 
chining steels. 


Die Steel.—Firth-Sterling Steel Co., Mece- 
Keesport, Pa. Folder giving information con- 
cerning Cromovan Triple Die Steel. Heat 
treatment, forging, hardening, and annealing 


procedures and characteristics are fully dis- 
cussed. 


Bulk Handling by Belt.—Chain-Belt Co., 


Milwaukee. Folder describing the construction 
and applications of continuous belts for han- 
dling of various types of bulk material. 


Machine Molded Gears.—Poole Foundry & 
Machine Co., Baltimore. Complete catalog 
listing all sizes, types, and kinds of machine 
molded gears. 


Electric Flow Meters.—Brown Instrument 
Co., Philadelphia. Folder with data describing 
electric flow meters for use in regulating 
steam flow to control costs and efficiency. 


Synchronous Motors.—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. New bulletin describing line 
of bracket bearing synchronous _ electric 
motors. Discussion is included concerning 
improvement of power factor with examples 
applying graphical method for figuring power 
factor corrections. Description of standard 
line of motors for general requirements is 
included. 


Electric Motors.—Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee. 
New bulletin showing detailed construction 
and characteristics of different types of 
motors. 


Ventilation. —Swartwout Co., Cleveland. 
Folder presenting need of adequate ventilation 
for worker efficiency, and showing usefulness 
of correct controls on steam, air, and water 
lines. 


Bearings.—-Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Conn. Condensed catalog combining complete 
information and data on industrial uses of 
radial ball bearings as well as Fafnir power 
transmission line of wide inner rings and 
ball bearings. 


Steel Castings.—Sivyer Steel Casting Co., 
Chicago. New booklet showing melting and 
production methods for carbon and alloy 
steel castings. 


Centrifugal Pumps.—Morris Machine Works, 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. Bulletin describing iine 
of double suction horizontally split centrif- 
ugal pumps. Also includes outline of im- 
portant advances in pump design within re- 
cent years together with illustrations regard- 
ing construction of various types of pumps. 


Pumping Unit.—Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phil- 
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lipsburg, N. J. Booklet illustrating construc- 
tion and uses of units with self priming at- 
tachments making them useful as sump or 
gathering pumps in mines. Table of capaci- 
ties and performance data is included. 


Blast Furnaces.—Freyn Engineering Co., 
Chicago. Booklet showing blast furnace de- 
sign and construction methods. Includes large 
section concerning steel mill equipment. 


Pipe Threading.—National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Bulletin No. 6, entitled “Pipe Thread- 
ing Principles,” is comprehensive treatise on 
pipe threading practice. Many line drawings, 
illustrations, and tables are included. 


Sheet Mill Equipment.—Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh. LDlustrated 
leaflet describes electrical equipment for auto- 
matic roller and catcher tables in sheet mills. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 


United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Bur- 
lington, N. J., reduced its deficit cut from 
$1,273,054 in 1932 to $71,453 in 1933. Current 
assets were $13,505,444 and current liabilities 
$855,542, as of Dec. 31, 1933. 


American Locomotive Co. and subsidiaries, 
New York, had 1933 loss of $1,465,504 after 
deducting depreciation and all other charges. 
Unfilled orders on Jan. 1, 1933, amounted to 
$3,500,782, compared with $1,079,891 one year 
before. 


Detroit Gray Iron Foundry Co., Detroit, 
had net profit of $22,534 in 1933, after pro- 
visions for all reserves. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. operated in 
1933 at net loss of $659,560, after all ex- 
penses, depreciation and taxes. For the pre- 
ceding year the company had shown net in- 
come of $1,421,247. 


Spang, Chalfant & Co., Inc., subsidiary of 
National Supply Co., sustained net loss for 
19338, after charges, of $910,692, compared 
with net loss of $900,969 in 1932. 





TUBING 


NON-SHRINK 
OIL HARDENING 
NON-DEFORMING 


for RING DIES 
CUTTING DIES 
SPACERS, BUSHINGS, Etc. 


Manufacturers of BISCO Tungsten Carbide 
drawing dies for wire, rod and tubing. 





THE BISSETT sTEEL CO., INC. 


945 E. 67th ST. 


Cincinnati 






Worcester 





CLEVELAND, GHIO 


Buffalo 
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PLANT EXPANSION AND EQUIPMENT BUYING 





Foreign Credit Situation 
Bothers U. S. Tool Builders 


ACHINE tool builders in Cin- 

cinnati and elsewhere have 

been spending some anxious 
moments during the past week in 
connection with the credit situation 
confronting an important French com- 
pany that recently placed large orders 
in this country. Makers indicate the 
expectation that this situation will 
shortly be cleared up but in the mean- 
time releases on shipments are being 
withheld. 


President Roosevelt’s success in 
averting the expected strike of auto- 
motive workers has brightened the 
machine tool outlook perceptibly from 
the standpoint of domestic expecta- 
tions. It is believed that with his 


4 NORTH ATLANTIC > 


Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, plans new bulk oil] stor- 
age and distribution plant on State Barge 
Canal, Albany, N. Y. Cost close to $70,000 
with tanks, pumping machinery and other 
equipment. 


Diamond Steel Products Corpn., 255 Russell 
Street, Brooklyn, has leased one-story building 
at 86 Quay Street for new plant. 


Franson Welding Service, Inc., Brooklyn, 
has been organized by Eric Franson and as- 
sociates, to operate a welding and repair 
works. New company will take over organi- 
zation of same name at 1221 Thirty-ninth 
Street. 


Macklett Laboratories, Inc., Long Island 
City, manufacturer of X-ray tubing and 
equipment, has purchased factory of Segal 
Metal Products Co., Stamford, Conn., for new 
plant, and will remove to new location in 


April. 


Arkay Co., 335 West Sixteenth Street, New 
York, manufacturer of kitchen equipment, 
etc., has leased floor in building at 215 East 
Twenty-second Street for new plant. 


Horton Pilsener Brewing Co., Inc., 460 
West 128th Street, New York, has plans for 
addition to storage and distributing units. 


Cost about $35,000 with equipment. F. A. 
Rooke, 12 East Forty-first Street, is architect. 


Pelham Razor Corpn., New York, has been 
formed by Thomas W. Pelham, 115 Central 
Park West, and Thomas W. Pelham, Jr., 299 
West Twelfth Street, capital $75,000, to manu- 
facture razors, razor blades, etc. 


Interboro Beverage Corpn., 193 Melrose 
Street, Brooklyn, has filed plans for ex- 
tensions and improvements in five-story stor- 
age and distribution plant at 24-26 George 
Street. Cost about $25,000 with equipment. 


Surgical Instrument Research Laboratory, 
Inc., New York, recently organized to manu- 
facture surgical instruments, etc., has leased 
space in Starrett-Lehigh Building, West 
Twenty-sixth Street and Eleventh Avenue, 
for new works. 


Rubel Corpn., 937 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


operating ice-manufacturing plants, brewery 
and other industries, has filed plans for ex- 
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assurance to industry of a fair in- 
terpretation of Section 7-a, the auto- 
mobile makers will resume their plans 
for extensive retooling. 

National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association reports its February in- 
dex of machine tool orders as 86.4 
as compared with an index of 101.7 
in January of this year. The differ- 
ence is attributed to the slowing down 
of domestic business. Foreign orders 
in February, according to the Asso- 
ciation, represent 25 per cent of the 
total, which is a little better than in 
January. 

Current machine tool business re- 
mains dull this week with small orders 
predominating. 





tensions and improvements in three-story 
building at 401-11 Bond Street, for new brew- 
ery unit. Cost over $30,000 with equipment. 
Company will also build one-story oil storage 
and distribution plant at 14-18 India Wharf. 
Cost $150,000 with equipment. Alfred H. 
Eccles, 29-09 Bridge Plaza North, Long Island 
City, is architect for both projects. 


Mechanical Products Corpn., New York, has 
been organized by Isaac Fleer, 1744 Monroe 
Avenue, Bronx, and I. B. Rosenberg, 217 
North Regent Street, Port Chester, N. Y., to 
manufacture tools and other mechanical equip- 
ment. 


Gas Generator Corpn., 145 East Forty-first 
Street, New York, manufacturer of gas-gen- 
erating equipment, parts, etc., is arranging 
for stock issue of $500,000, part of fund to be 
used for expansion. 


Metal Welding Co., Broad and Clay Streets. 
Newark, N. J., has leased one-story building 
at 310-12 Ogden Street for new plant. 


Molten Metalizing Corpn., Hoboken, N. J., 
has been organized by Kenneth B. Kennedy 


and Howard C. Evans, 1210 Grand Street, to 
manufacture metal products. 


Joseph Krieg-Fink Co., North Bergen, N. J., 
has leased one-story building at 929 Thirty- 
ninth Street, about 12,000 sq. ft. floor space, 
for new liquor blending and rectifying plant. 


Joseph L. Donahay, Freehold. N. J., is at 
head of project to establish a new local dis- 
tillery. Former canning plant of Joseph 
Brakeley Co. will be taken over and _ re- 
modeled for plant. Cost over $30,000 with 
equipment. 


Jacob Hornung Brewing Co., 3111 North 
Twenty-second Street, Philadelphia, has let 
general contract to Frank L. Wintz, 1618 
North Twenty-seventh Street, for extensions 
and improvements in plant unit. Cost about 
$25,000 with equipment. 


Ridley Township School Board, Rutledge, 
Pa., plans manual] training department in 
new multi-story senior and junior high 
school. Bids will soon be asked on general 
contract. Cost over $175,000. Scholl & Rich- 
ardson, Reading, Pa., are architects. 


Bureau of Water, Reading, Pa., John M. 
Seasholtz, purchasing agent, asks bids until 
April 4 for centrifugal pumps, vacuum pumps, 
air compressors and accessory equipment 





(Contract No. 56), and for boilers, stokers 
and auxiliary equipment (Contract No. 57) 
for municipal waterworks. A. R. O'Reilly is 
chief engineer. 


New Jersey-Delaware Brewing Ce., Fifth 
and Adams Streets, Wilmington, Del., recently 
organized, has taken over former plant of 
Stoeckle Brewery, and will expand for new 
brewery. Cost over $100,000 with machinery. 
Victor E. Ullman is president. 


q NEW ENGLAND p> 


White Fuel Corpn., 888 East First Street, 
South Boston, is revising plans for new coal- 
handling plant. Cost about $70,000 with equip- 
ment. George P. Carver, 62 Dane Street, 
Beverly, Mass., is architect. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, asks bids until April 
3 for 20 pressure reducing air valves and 
spare parts (Schedule 2006) for Portsmouth, 
N. H., Navy Yard; five motor-driven turret 
lathes (Schedule 2038), and until April 6 for 
three motor-driven automatic screw machines 
(Schedule 2045) for Newport, R. I., Navy 
Yard, 


Croft Brewing Co., Roxbury, Boston, plans 
addition for brew-house, with installation of 
brewing and other machinery. Company has 
acquired additional property at 148-50 Terrace 
Street for expansion. Cost over $100,000 with 
equipment. Arrangements have been made 
for acquisition of Bismarck Brewing Co. plant, 
Baltimore, for new branch plant at that 
place. Improvements will be made in latter 
brewery. Rudolph P. Bischoff is president. 


Pneu Way Tools, Inc., Boston, has been 
organized by Robert J. Holmes and Dagmar 
A. Miller, 125 Lovell Road, Watertown, Mass., 
to manufacture tools and kindred equipment. 


David Hayes, 38 Victoria Road, Hartford, 
Conn., is at head of project to erect a new 
brewery at Hebron, Conn., where former mill 
of P. W. Turner Silk Co., on 6-acre tract, 
has been purchased. New units will be built 
and present structures remodeled. Cost over 
$80,000 with machinery. 


Flash Heater Co., Hartford, Conn., has been 
formed by William M. Hills and Antonio D. 


Eulo, 16 Vernon Street, to manufacture gas- 
water heaters and parts. 


q OHIO AND INDIANA > 


Euclid Brewing Co., Cleveland, recently 
organized, care of A. E. Keller, 2570 Over- 
brook Road, architect, is arranging financing 
for three and four-story plant, 110 x 180 ft., 
on Euclid Avenue. List of equipment to be 
installed is being arranged. Cost about 
$350,000 with machinery. 


Fisher Body Corpn., East 140th Street and 
Coit Road, Cleveland, headquarters in Detroit, 
is considering another one-story addition, 
about 200 x 400 ft. Cost over $125,000 with 
equipment. As recently noted, company has 
let general contract to J. A. Utley, Penobscot 
Building, Detroit, for one-story addition to 
Cleveland plant, 86 x 100 ft., for storage and 
distribution, to cost about $40,000 with equip- 
ment. 


Pressure Castings, Inc., Cleveland, has 
heen organized by Nelson F. Jacobs and Wil- 
liam R. Rosenfeld, 824 Leader Building, to 
manufacture iron and other metal castings. 


Sullivan Machinery Co., 400 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of mining ma- 
chinery, parts, etc., has purchased plant and 
assets of Joy Brothers, Inc., Marion, Ohio, 
manufacturer of heavy saws and_ kindred 
equipment. Marion works will be removed 
to branch plant of purchasing company at 
Claremont, N. H., where operations for produc- 
tion of coal saws and allied equipment will 
be expanded. 


Contracting Officer, Material Division, 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, asks bids until 
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C Production 
Executives 


Sanoco Helps You Secure 
.-Rated Machine Tool Capacity 


.-at Minimum Cost 


Fr. your efforts to lower machining costs, don’t 
overlook the real importance of an efficient 
cutting lubricant. Without it, machine tools will 
not operate at rated capacity. And it is signifi- 
cant that machine tool manufacturers use and 
recommend Sunoco Emulsifying Cutting Oil. 


Faster and Deeper Cats Made Possible 


With the aid of Sunoco, many executives have 
definitely increased machine hour production. 
Faster and deeper cuts are possible. Work is 
kept cooler. Accuracy and finish, even at higher 
speeds, are kept at the same high plane. 
Longer runs between tool grinds and less lost 
time for re-setting, too, make for economy. 


The ability to estimate the production capaci- 


ties of cutters, drills, taps, reamers and other 
small tool equipment, is a valuable aid in com- 
puting manufacturing costs. The uniformity of 


Sunoco permits accurate prediction on the quan. 
tity of work that machine tools will produce. 


It will pay you to get the facts on Sunoco. Tests 
in your plant will gladly be made, and our expe- 


rienced cutting oil engineers are at your service. 





\\ 
EMULSIFYING 





XN 


CUTTING OIL 


Made by the producers of BLUE SUNOCO MOTOR FUEL 
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Courtesy of MUSKEGON MOTOR SPECIALTY Co. 
Jackson, Mich. 


OPERATION FINISH GRIND. CRANKSHAFT CENTER 
MAIN BEARING, PLUNGER CUT. 

MACHINE LANDIS GRINDER. 

MATERIAL H. R. TYPE “‘E. E."" STEEL 

SPINDLE SPEED 750 R.P.M. 

WHEEL SIZE: 30 INCH DIAM., 2.188 INCH FACE. 

STOCK REMOVAL: .025 INCH, 

PRODUCTION: 40 PER HOUR 





Courtesy of NATIONAL ACME Co., Cleveland, Obio 


OPERATION ROUGH BORE AND ROUGH TURN STEEL 
FORGING. 


MACHINE GRIDLEY 4-SPINDLE, 4'@ INCH CHUCKING 
MACHINE 
SPINDLE SPEED 160 R.P.M 
BORE 129 FEET PER MINUTE 
TURN 114 FEET PER MINUTE 
e 
PHILADELPHIA 


Offices and Warehouses in More Than 100 Cities 


Subsidiary Companies: Sun Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal 
British Sun Oil Co., Led., London, Eng. 
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April 3 for fasteners and snap fastener as- 
semblies (Circular 373), steel wire casting 
brushes, scratch brushes, ete. (Circular 357), 
clevis, turnbuckle, cable eyes, flat head pins, 
conduit nuts, etc. (Circular 379); until April 
4, 20 tail wheels (Circular 381); until April 5, 
ball and roller bearings and roller bearing 
assemblies (Circular 384), valve caps, valve 
stem assembly extensions, ete. (Circular 393). 


Village Council, Cardington, Ohio, plans in- 
stallation of pumping machinery and auxiliary 
equipment, pipe lines, etc., for municipal water 
system. Cost $66,700. Financing is being ar- 
ranged Jennings & Lawrence, 12 North 
Third Street, Columbus, Ohio, are engineers 


Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., a subsidiary of Distillers Corpn.- 
Seagram's, Ltd., Montreal, has awarded gen- 
eral contract to J. & E. Warm Co., Ingalls 
Building, Cincinnati, for ten-story storage 
and distributing plant at local distillery, 15: 
x 250 ft. Cost about $300,000 with equipment. 


Piel Brothers Starch Co., 1515 South Drover 
Street, Indianapolis, has asked bids on general 
contract for addition, primarily for grain 
storage and distribution. Cost over $65,000 
with bins, elevating and other mechanical- 
handling equipment. O. A. Tislow, Architects’ 
& Builders’ Building, is engineer 


q WESTERN PENNA. > 


Valvoline Oil Co., Butler, Pa., has begun 
expansion and improvements at oil refinery 
at East Butler, to include new stills, tanks, 
pumping machinery and other equipment. 
Cost close to $400,000 with equipment. Head- 
quarters are in Carew Tower Building, Cin- 
cinnati. 


United States Engineer Office, Pittsburgh, 
asks bids until April 3 for two air-driven 
tow haulage engines with accessories (Circu- 
lar 133). 


Davis-Himes Printing Co., Altoona, Pa., 
plans rebuilding part of plant recently de- 
stroyed by fire. Loss about $50,000 with equip- 
ment. 


Common Council, Rivesville, W. Va., plans 
installation of 150,000-gal. steel storage tank, 
pipe lines, etc., for extensions and improve- 
ments in municipal water system. H. L. 
Scott, Fairmont, W. Va., is engineer. 


Pittsburgh Wax Paper Co., Pittsburgh, or- 
ganized to manufacture waxed and other 
processed papers, has leased property at 
Twenty-eighth and Railroad Streets and plans 
erection of one-story plant, about 34,000 sq. 
ft. floor space. Cost about $45,000 with equip- 
ment. 


Hillman Coal & Coke Co., First National 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, has approved erec- 
tion of new tipple at Naomi coal mine, near 
Fayette City, Pa., to replace a unit destroyed 
by fire several months ago. Cost over $25,000 
with equipment. 


q WASHINGTON DISTRICT > 


Beard of District Commissioners, District 
Building, Washington, asks bids until April 
2 for 167,200 lb. steel rails and traffic signal 
control eqtipment. 


Acme  Distilleries, Inc., Baltimore, has 
leased four-story building at 723-25 West 
Pratt Street for new blending and rectifying 
plant. 


Commanding Officer, Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Aberdeen, Md., asks bids until April 
2 for two underfeed stokers, to be used with 
300-hp. boiler units (Circular 50). 


Mexican Emulsion Co., East Brooklyn, Bal- 
timore, affiliated with Mexican Petroleum Co., 
same address, with headquarters at 122 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, plans new 
bulk storage and distribution plant, with stee) 
tanks, motor-driven pumping machinery and 
other equipment. Cost over $45,000 with ma- 
chinery. F. L. W. Moehle & Associates, 201 
West Franklin Street, are engineers. 


Chemical Warfare Service, Edgewood Arse- 
nal, Md., asks bids until April 3 for hexagon 
brass fusible safety plugs and brass pipe 
valves (Circular 43), and one dry cleaning 
machine (Circular 41). 


Bureau of Supply, Procurement Division, 
Treasury Department, Washington, asks bids 
until April 5 for turnbuckles (Class 12), 
bearings, bearing balls, barrel bolts, brackets, 
key blanks, locks, track spikes, door springs, 
sash weights, barb wire, etc. (Class 42), for 
July-December period. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, asks bids until April 
3 for rivets, washers and burrs (Schedule 
1996) ; until April 6, bolts, barrels, screw eyes, 
etc. (Schedule 2013) for Eastern and Western 
Navy yards. 
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q BUFFALO DISTRICT > 


Kimberly-Clark Corpn., Packard Road, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., manufacturer of paper 
products, with main mill at Neenah, Wis., 
has plans for new five-story storage and dis- 
tributing building at local plant, 83 x 200 ft. 
Cost over $75,000 with equipment. 


Wagner Electric Corpn., 1796 Main Street, 
Buffalo, manufacturer of electrical equipment, 
hydraulic brake products, etc., with main 
plant at St. Louis, has leased building at 
1587-89 Main Street for new local factory 
branch and service division. 


Stoker Equipment Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., has been organized by J. Emmett 
O’Brien, 92 San Gabriel Drive, and Fred 
Forman, 2325 East Avenue, to manufacture 
stokers, parts and kindred equipment. Com- 
pany will take over organization of same 
name at 49 South Avenue. 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, will 
soon begin work on initial units of new plant 
at Cornwall, Ont., for manufacture of alkali, 
caustic soda and kindred products. Cost about 
$800,000 with equipment. Robert Salmon is 
general manager of chemical department. 


q SOUTH ATLANTIC > 


Department of Public Service, Miami, Fla., 
William Sydow, director, asks bids until April 
11 for equipment for municipal water system, 
pipe lines, fittings, etc. Fund of $560,000 has 
been arranged for work. 


Common Council, Belhaven, N. C., plans 
new municipal electric light and power plant. 
Cost about $50,000 with equipment. Financing 
is being arranged. 


Construction Service, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Washington, asks bids until April 10 
for wrought iron and wire fencing and gates, 
for institution at Columbia, S. C. 


Optic Liquid Measure Corpn., Norfolk, Va., 
has been organized, capital $50,000, by W. L. 
Parker, Bank of Commerce Building, and as- 
sociates, to manufacture liquid measuring 
equipment and devices. 


Gossett Machine Works, Inc., Gastonia, 
N. C., has been organized by B. W. Gossett, 
Gastonia, and associates, capital $40,000, to 
manufacture equipment and parts, including 
textile mill machinery. 


q SOUTHWEST > 


United States Engineer Office, Missouri 
River Division, Postal Telegraph Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., asks bids until April 4 for 
electrical distribution system at Fort Peck 
construction camp, Fort Peck dam and hydro- 
electric power project, near Glasgow, Mont. 
(Cireular 57); until April 9 for 16 motor- 
driven reversing anchor winches (Circular 63). 


M. K. Goetz Brewing Co., Sixth and 
Albemarle Streets, St. Joseph, Mo., will take 
bids soon on general contract for new multi- 
story plant on 5-acre tract at Kansas City, 
Mo., recently acquired. Cost over $450,000 
with equipment. 


Ozark Barrel & Body Corpn.. West Helena, 
Ark., care of Frederick J. Riker, Helena, Ark., 
president, recently organized, plans factory 
for manufacture of wire-bound barrels, auto- 
mobile bodies, etc. Company is arranging 
financing in amount of $1,600,000, part of 
fund to be used for purpose noted. A. H. 
Coates, Helena, is secretary and treasurer. 


City Council, Monett, Mo., has plans for 
new municipal electric light and power plant. 
Cost about $148,500. Financing is being ar- 
ranged. Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co., 
107 West Linwood Boulevard, Kansas City, 
Mo., is consulting engineer. 


Board of Education, Webster Groves, Mo., 
Frank L. Wright, president, asks bids on 
general contract until April 9 for new three- 
story and basement junior high school, to 
include manual training department. Cost 
about $250,000. William B. Ittner, Inc., Con- 
tinental Life Building, St. Louis, is architect. 


Monitor Gold Mining Co., Amarillo, Tex., 
care of J. F. Bromert, Amarillo, president, 
recently organized, plans operation of gold 
properties, with installation of mining, ele- 
vating, conveying and other equipment, and 
milling plant. Project will include an electric 
power plant. Company is arranging financing 
for $750,000, considerable part of fund to be 
used for purpose noted. R. J. Booth, Amarillo, 
is secretary and treasurer. 


City Council, Seguin, Tex., asks bids until 
April 4 for extensions and improvements in 
municipal hydroelectric power plant, includ- 
ing waterwheel and generator, with accessory 
equipment, pumping machinery, water-cooling 
system, etc. H. N. Tulley, Seguin, is con- 
sulting engineer. 








q SOUTH CENTRAL > 


Mississippi Power Co., Gulfport, Miss., 
plans rebuilding part of car house and shop 
at Laurel, Miss., recently destroyed by fire. 
Loss about $75,000 with equipment. 


Department of Public Works, City Hall, 
Junction City, Ky., plans installation of 
pumping machinery and _ accessories, pipe 
lines, etc., for new municipal water system. 
Cost about $52,000. Financing has been ar- 
ranged. 


Bernheim Distilling Co., Louisville, has be- 
gun work on expansion and improvements at 
two local plants on adjoining sites, to include 
erection of additions to fermenting units and 
other structures, with increase in storage 
and distribution departments. Cost over 
$100,000 with machinery. 


Watson Pump & Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., has been organized by H. A. Watson, 
Whitehaven, Tenn., and associates, to manu- 
facture pumping equipment and parts. 


Sam Stone, Jr., Masonic Temple Building, 
New Orleans, architect, is making surveys and 
plans for new brewery at Vicksburg, Miss., 
for company to be organized by Harry 
Leyens, Vicksburg, and associates. Cost over 
$75,000 with equipment. Henry A. Mentz, 
Hammond, La., is consulting engineer. 


q MIDDLE WEST > 


Graham Brothers Distillery, South Main 
Street, Rockford, Ill., has let general contract 
to Fischer Construction Co., Rockford, for ex- 
tensions and improvements. Cost over $70,000 
with machinery. 


School District No. 18, Madison County, 
Highland, Ill., T. W. Ewing, school superin- 
tendent, plans manual training department in 
new multi-story high and grade school. Cost 
about $190,000. Knoebel & Pabst, 4908 Delmar 
Boulevard, St. Louis, are architects. 


Marvel Metal Products Corpn., 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, has been organized 
by Norvin H. Franks and Walter Taylor, to 
manufacture metal goods. 


City Council, Detroit Lakes, Minn., asks 
bids until April 2 for equipment for municipal 
steam power plant, including coal-handling 
machinery, combustion control equipment, 
draft gages, boiler meters, etc. Charles Foster, 
Sellwood Building, Duluth, Minn., is consulting 
engineer. 


Southern Nebraska Power Co., Superior, 
Neb., plans rebuilding part of power plant at 
Oak, Neb., recently destroyed by fire. Loss 
about $100,000 with equipment. 


Campbell Machine Co., 2845 Harriet Avenue, 
Minneapolis, has let general contract to Brit- 
ton H. Goetze, 4608 Drexel Avenue, for two- 
story addition, 40 x 85 ft. Cost about $25,000 
with equipment. C. F. Campbell, address noted. 
is company architect. 


Common Council, Manning, Iowa, is com- 
pleting financing in amount of $135,000 for 
new municipal electric light and power plant. 
Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co., 107 West 
Linwood Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., is con- 
sulting engineer. 


Common Council, Ekalaka, Mont., plans in- 
stallation of motor-driven turbine pumping 
unit and accessories, pipe lines, fittings, etc., 
for municipal water system. Fund of $35,900 
has been arranged. Roy N. Stewart, Miles 
City, Mont., is consulting engineer. 


Lewistown Brewing Co., Lewistown, Mont., 
recently organized, has taken over former 
local brewery and will remodel. Brewhouse, 
bottling, conveying, loading and other equip- 
ment will be installed. Cost about $45,000. 
Gustav Hodel is president. 


City Council, Forsyth, Mont., has plans 
for new municipal electric light and power 
plant, using Diesel engine-generating units, 
and street-lighting system. Fund of $141,900 
is being arranged for project. F. F, Palmer 
is city engineer. 


Hurley Machine Co., Chicago, manufacturer 
of household utilities, has purchased buildings 
and equipment of Meadows Mfg. Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill, in receivership for about two 
years. Meadows company formerly manufac- 
tured electric and gasoline washing machines. 


National Pressure Cooker Co., 1515 Ball Street, 
Eau Claire, Wis., has placed general] contract 
with Olson & Walker, 418 Bellinger Street, 
for new foundry, 80 x 150 ft., to cost $50,000 
with equipment. 


Clinton Pattern & Foundry Corpn., Manito- 
woc, Wis., has been incorporated by Carl J. 
Clinton, Edward J. Hoffmann, Mrs. Lena 
Clinton and Dr. George H. Hoffmann to manu- 
facture non-ferrous castings. Production plans 
have not been completed. 
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““Above the Hook” problems 
are solved by the correct com- 
bination of Osborn Tramrail 
units. 


“Below the Hook” problems 
are solved by the correct Os- 
born-designed Grab equip- 
ment. 


OSBORN 
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TRAMRAIL SYSTEMS 
Offer Better Materials Handling 


Big loads . . . small loads . . . awkward loads and fragile loads . . . all come 
within the scope of Osborn Tramrail Systems. 


When you call Osborn Tramrail engineers into action, they proceed as follows: 
First, they analyze the complete materials handling problem; Second, they 
determine the best GRAB for the load; Third, they select the best combination 
of Osborn Tramrail units to convey the load .. . via the overhead route . . . 
most efficiently and economically. 


Before you invest in materials handling equipment . . . INVESTIGATE Osborn 
Tramrail Systems! 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 HAMILTON AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. Smemam 


—__ OSBOR® __ 
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TRAMRAIL SYSTEMS 
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Axle Fatigue Inhibited by 
Truss-Graining 


(Continued from Page 19) 


three groups, (a) progressive frac- 
tures from bending, (b) progressive 
fractures from impact, and (c) pro- 
gressive fractures from heat checks. 
Although this analysis is primarily 
concerned with railroad work, the 
conclusions also concern automobile 
axles. Automobile axles usually en- 
counter stresses in (a) and (b), 





whereas the high standard of ball 
bearings and improved lubricating 
systems have greatly reduced the 
failures resulting from progressive 
heat fractures, generally character- 
ized by two or three fracture zones. 


Fractures due to bending or impact 
are very seldom due to inferior mate- 
rial, but usually start as fine surface 


G.P.&F. offers more than just 
the use of a lot of presses 


G. P. & F. offers you 52 years of 
stamping experience—under one man- 
agement. That means reserve knowl- 
edge to call upon—knowledge of every 
possible short cut. 


G. P. & F. experience means uni- 
form quality — minimum machining 
costs in your assembly department. It 
means economy in die costs; frequently 
G. P. & F., because of their vast experi- 
ence and large tool equipment, do not 
have to start dies “from scratch.” It 
means accurate cost estimates — no 
surprises. 


Although this experience is the chief 
reason for bringing your stamping 






eQ 
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o GS 
STAM PINGS 


problems to G. P. & F.—and bringing 
them early—the G. P. & F. plant is 
also an important reason. This 19-acre 
plant, filled with the most modern 
stamping and forming equipment, far 
exceeds the facilities any one manufac- 
turer could afford to maintain. Take 
advantage of G. P. & F. experience and 
facilities. Start by writing for the idea- 
inspiring booklet “In Harmony with 
Modern Progress.” 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
in All Parts of the Country 
1415 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
338 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
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cracks which gradually grow inward 
toward the center. In the case of 
impact, a sudden power thrust shears 
the material at a defective spot 
thereby causing a fracture. In most 
cases breakage does not occur until 
three-fourths of the axle is gone, 
thereby making it obvious that the 
strength of the material is sufficiently 
high. This is also borne out by the 
fact that axles can be occasionally 
subjected to stresses equal to the en- 
durance limit without serious damage, 
if the amplitude is small. 

Contradicting some _ investigators, 
Dr. Kiinel concluded that inner de- 
fects play only a small part in the 
durability of the axle, whereas the 
prime cause of fracture was ascribed 
to surface defects, or to special sur- 
face stresses such as pressure or shear 
stresses. 

Being cognizant of the fact that 
fatigue is a more serious enemy of 
axle shaft performance than any 
other physical property, the Spencer 
Mfg. Co. considered the problem as 
more physical or mechanical in nature 
rather than a problem of chemical 
analyses. Extensive tests showed 
that fatigue is prevalent in all alloy 
contents, as it affects high-alloy steels 
as well as low-carbon steels. 

An automobile axle must transmit 
an uneven flow of power at varying 
speeds, and must be able to withstand 
road shocks, vibrations, and sudden 
accelerations and decelerations. In 
addition, it must embody sufficient 
hardness to withstand wear on the 
outer surface, and at the same time 
have sufficient internal ductility to 
resist shock stresses. Designs must 
be evolved to reduce localized stress 
to a minimum, and generous fillets 
must be provided in all cases so as to 
obliterate stress concentrations. It is 
apparent, therefore, that problems 
other than fatigue must be considered 
in the experiments. 


Shaft Stresses Mostly Bending 
and Torsion 


The shaft stresses include combined 
bending and torsion, torsion only and 
bending only, whereas there is little 
lateral tension. The repeated reverse 
bending stresses are, for the most 
part, the major cause of the fatigue 
growth of surface corrosion pits, 
scratches, etc. Usually these stresses 
are taken care of by providing a suf- 
ficient mass of material of known 
physical qualities, or by depending on 


- metallurgists to furnish alloys which 


would give a designer a comfortable 
safety factor. So far as fatigue was 
considered, it was hoped that the 
menace would be partially overcome 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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NEW ADDITIONS 
TO A FAMOUS FAMILY... 


Whess icnee~catbaineesitemaciiadicasens factors that have gained such widespread 


perfect results—Premier Tested Welding Wire, usage. And now—to this famous family—four 
both gas and electric, has established enviable new additions have been made. Additions that 
records for better work at less cost. Uniform of will be welcomed because they make avail- 
structure—free flowing and deeply penetrating able wires exactly adapted to specific weld- 
qualities—and its ease of identification are ing problems. 


l ® FE. W. for electric welding is specially processed and recommended for certain conditions 
where a wire having a slightly faster melting rate would be advantageous. 





# H. S. for gas welding is a rod specially processed for welding on steel having .20 to .40 
carbon. It is free flowing, easy to handle and gives welds of high tensile strength and increased 


ductility. 


® Nickel Steel for gas welding with the a 


c 7% } } } 
hake ‘+ Wee vw x Yr row ¥ es th + ry ry 
int of nickel varying according to the demand. 





&oO DW 


This rod is the basis for a strong weld. Used on gear teeth, auto bumpers, etc. 
js ae te ae ' 
® USS 18-8 Stainless and Heat Resisting Alloy Steel Welding Rods f and electric 
welding in all commercial grades. Furnished bare in 36” lengths for gas welding and in 18” 
lengths, with a suitable coating for electric welding. 
Wwrae WN Lo.) Al ee © ale " n 1 aanmnar ec’ yy ~z) 
USS Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are produced under | St hemical 


Foundation, Inc., New York; and of Fried. Krupp A. G., of Germany. 


PREMIER 


TESTED 
WELDING WIRE 


1831 ie pe 


WIRE MAKING 














AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY > 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF uNrTED JS states STEEL CORPORATION Empire State Building, New York 
94 Grove Street, Worcester AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Bids., Sen Francisco Export: Distributors United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
by sheer metal bulk or by increasing 
supposedly related physical strengths. 

The apparent fact is that there is 
no precise correlation between fatigue 
resistance and any one other physical 
property, such as tensile strength, 
torsion and bending strengths. As a 
general rule, these tests merely ac- 
count for the characteristics of the 
grain bonding material, whereas it is 
believed that fatigue also occurs 
through the grain structure itself. 
This action is often mistakenly called 
crystallization, but the metals are 
originally composed of crystals, and 
there is no change in crystallinity due 
to the action of repeated stresses. 

In order to discourage the growth 
of cracks, attention was concentrated 
on a possible rearrangement of the 
grain structure to make the material 
more resistant to intercrystalline slip- 
page. This slippage is caused by a 
repetition of stress and reversal of 
stress, and not only acts in the grain 
bond but also in the grain structure 
itself. This propagation of the crack 
through the material is designated 
herein as fatigue, although theoretical 
considerations often are more con- 
cerned with the exact mechanism lead- 
ing to the formation of the crack. 


It is quite often the case that 
fatigue failures originate at small 
stress raisers at the surface, such as 
scale pits, foreign inclusions, tool 
marks, quenching cracks, etc. These 
imperfections are frequently imper- 
ceptible to the naked eye, but theoret- 
ical considerations indicate that the 
local intensity of stress at such faults 
may be twice or thrice that in the 
neighboring material. Whether the 
origin of fatigue cracks is always at 
surface irregularities, or whether they 
may originate at internal submicro- 
scopic flaws, whether they always 
originate as the result of slip in a 
metal, or whether they may start 
without previous slip taking place, 
once they are started the fracture 
progresses until complete failure oc- 
curs. 


Axles Treated in a Mechanical 
Manner 


The Spencer Mfg. Co., therefore, 
treated the question as a mechanical 
problem instead of considering it as 
chemical in nature. No attempt was 
made to change the accepted stand- 
ards of forging and heat treating. 
These practices are satisfactory in 
causing the grain flow to follow the 
general contour of the finished prod- 
uct, thereby increasing the bond 
strength. But the creation of fatigue 
resistance is not wholly related to 
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the creation of higher bond strength. 
As a result of an additional me- 
chanical forging treatment in the 
Spencer plant, the grain flow in the 
outer sections of the shaft was so re- 
arranged that there was much greater 
resistance to the start of incipient 
fatigue cracks. It is a truss-graining 
process and also serves to give better 
descaling, thereby resulting in deeper 
and more uniform hardening quench. 
The degree of cold straightening re- 
quired is also said to be greatly re- 
duced. The extra mechanical opera- 
tion, or truss-graining process, is per- 
formed prior to the final quench. In 
all cases, the comparative tests on 
bars were made only between bars of 
like chemical analysis and hardness 
and the results of one set of experi- 
ments are shown in the accompanying 
table. In this case, the increase in 
resistance to fatigue is shown to be 
more than 100 per cent. 


The large number o: laboratory 
tests were performed on the speciaily 
designed machine shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. Actual road 
conditions are closely duplicated, and 
well over 80 per cent of the stresses 
due to actual operation are stimulated 
by the machine. 


The stressing machine has center 
loading, and is essentially of the 
Wohler type. At any cross-section, 





Comparative tests made on 1045 S.A.E. 
axles, with and without a truss-grain opera- 
tion, showing the longer life resulting from 
the treatment. Many tests made before im- 
partial witnesses established the fact that 
truss-graining usually raised the resistance to 
fatigue by more than 100 per cent. For all 
the comparisons, as shown above, standard 
steels were used, and the chemical analyses, 
hardness, testing speeds and stresses were 
identical for the plain and truss-grained speci- 
mens. 


Regular Truss-Grain 
Treatment Treatment 
Identifying symbol 1 VV 


Chemical analysis 

(cut from same 

mill bar) 1045 S.A.E. 1045 S.A.E. 
Brinell hardness 373 373 


Length of bar 25 in. 25 in. 
Diameter of body 

(ground) 1.000 in. 1.000 in. 
Minimum diameter 

of radial groove 0.800in. 0.800 in. 
Runout (unloaded) 0.0005in. 0.001 in. 
Deflection under 

load 0.074 in. 0.074 in. 
Load applied at 

center of bar 715 Ib. 715 Ib. 


Elastic limit 
Ultimate strength 
Stress in extreme 
fiber of test bar 
Test stress 
R.P.M. of testing 


119,000 Ib. 119,000 Ib. 
167,000 Ib. 167,000 Ib. 


77,000 Ib. 77,000 Ib. 
65 per cent 65 per cent 


machine 1180 1180 
Revolutions before 173.700 
failure 85,350 




























































the various fiber stresses are propor- 
tional to their distances from the axis 
of the specimen, the maximum fiber 
stress occurring at the surface of the 
bar. As the bar rotates, the stress 
in each fiber varies cyclically, accurd- 
ing to a sine law, between equal limits 
of tension and compression. In this 
particular machine, there are no 
inertia stresses, and shearing stresses 
are very small in comparison with 
those of reversed bending. The ma- 
chine illustrated utilizes a 2-hp. elec- 
tric motor, capable of revolving a 
l-in. test bar at 1180 r.p.m., when 
it is subjected to a dead load of 715 
lb. at its midpoint. In order to localize 
the stresses, the bars were milled and 
polished with a %4-in. radius groove to 
a depth of 0.100 in. at the midpoint. 
The minimum diameter at this point 
was, therefore, 0.800 in. All the test 
bars, plain and truss-grained, were 
accurately machined and ground to 
the above dimensions, with a tolerance 
of 0.0005 in. 





Attractive Finish Helps 
Metal Products Sales 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


After a conference with the manu- 
facturers the oval feature of the 
base was eliminated, the irons being 
pointed as previously, but the outline 
instead of being oval was a modified 
parabolic curve with a slight continu- 
ous increasing width from nose to 
heel. 

Sales and style experts claimed that 
there was no disadvantage to this 
new design. In fact it seemed to have 
some added attractiveness, yet by 
making this modification it was pos- 
sible to put the irons on automatic 
machines and cut the expense of pol- 
ishing to less than half, as against 
previous hand methods. 





The largest ferro-concrete bridge 
in the world is to be erected in Ger- 
many as part of a new automobile 
road from Munich to Salzburg. The 
bridge is to be 869 ft. long and 76 ft. 
wide, covering an area of 52,734 
sq. ft. In its construction approxi- 
mately 2000 tons of cement, 600 tons 
of reinforcing rods and 500 tons of 
iron sheets will be employed. 





The two Mexican steel plants are 
operating on a 24-hr. daily schedule 
without the accumulation of unusual 
stocks. Activity in the mines, pe- 
troleum companies, construction in- 
dustry and by the railroads is provid- 
ing an excellent market for steel 
products. 
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Electromet Ferro-Alloys now available 
in briquet form include E. M. SILICON 
BRIQUETS (round) E. M. CHROMIUM 
BRIQUETS (hexagonal) E.M. MANGA 


NESE BRIQUETS (square) 
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E. M. BRIQUETS put your Alloys 
where they do the most good 


Every ounce of alloy added to your cupola in the form of 
* E. M. Briquets reaches the melting zone before it is liberated. 
This is due to the protection of a refractory binder which does not! 


allow the briquet to disintegrate while passing through the upper 





oxidizing regions. In the melting zone the binder passes off to the 
slag, the alloy goes into thorough solution with the iron, and a 
uniform product of required specifications is the resull. 

E. M. Briquets contain exact amounts of the alloy. When it is time 
to make the alloy addition the necessary number of E. M. Briquets 
are counted out and thrown into the cupola. The element of guess 


is eliminated. You know that the alloy is added in sufficient quan- 





tities and there is no waste. 
a ‘ : : ; : 

Electromet engineers will be glad to help you realize every pos- 
ile sible advantage from your use of E. M. Briquets. When requesting 
UNION CARBIDE AND 1 


vA ce further information, outline your current problems and let their 


experience work for you. 


Flectromet ELECTRO METALLURGICAL SALES CORP. 


nit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
WovnmeUl Uy ememy el we 


CARBIDE and CARBON BUILDING 30 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK,N.Y. 9B 
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JUST BETWEEN — yy 
US TWO 


¥ Perforated Metal 


For a Thousand Uses 


No Bowl of Cherries | For Grain, Minerals, Chemicals or any other 
| Fe is real, life is earnest, we are reminded by a confrere | material to be screened 
who hints that a less frivolous tone would be more in keep- | Ornamental Designs for Grilles, Cabinets, etc. 


ing with the traditions of this family journal. So, ho for the 


serious! For instance: \ Any Metal—Any Perforation 
Let the Dice Decide ' | 


4 


HEN we were young and in our prime as ad. student we | 

served our time. We can hear the old prof. with the game 
leg, chanting, “When you sit in your handsome suite of offices 
and draw down $25,000 or so a year for guiding the advertising 
destinies of a great corporation, you must select your mediums 
just as scientifically as a competent purchasing agent buys coal, 
or steel or chemicals. Analyze, analyze, analyze. Leave as 
little as possible to chance.” 


A single cipher stood in the way of our reaching the $25,000 
a year, but the passion for exactntss instilled in us by our pre- 
ceptor stayed with us. We studied how to weigh publication 
values down to the last pennyweight; we analyzed circulation | 
statements so conscientiously that every last blemish and dimple | 
were revealed. 





But we found that the old prof. with the game leg had been 
holding back on us. He led us to believe that buyers of adver- 


tising as a whole were interested in converting their intangible The 


: ° om 

art into as close an approach to an exact science as could s ‘@ e 

possibly be attained. a s ea [ ] O re I 
Imagine our amazement when we found among the ranks of Pp 

advertising buyers a fair sprinkling of practitioners of the ihe, 





“eeny-meeny-miny-moe”’ school of medium selectors, men who 


scorn such drab and hampering things as facts and who choose 5657 Fillmore St., Chicago,Ill. 114 Liberty St.,.New York,N.Y. 


mediums in the carefree fashion that a wealthy, widowed ex- 
chorus girl selects investments. 


Of course, these are the exceptions, as demonstrated by the 
fact that The Iron Age, which is first in plant coverage, reader 
preference, subscription renewal percentage, as well as in other 
measurable factors, is also first in advertising volume. 

But that there should be any exceptions galls us no end, and 
unless these are soon corrected we serve notice that our faith 
in the ratiocinative powers of the human mind will go into a 
nosedive. 


They Held Out on Betty PERFORATED METALS 


IA Midvale’s excellent little employees’ magazine we learn 
that the hospital that removed a dime from the stomach of 
Betty Gale, Irvin St., Pembroke, received this note three days 


Large stocks of all metals always in hand 
ready to punch for any arrangement of 


forations. 
later from Betty’s mother: pee ; 
“p : . . Sixty-one years of manufacturing perforated 
Plese be good enouf to give betty the dime you exrayed MM) «= metals for every conceivable purpose assures 
out of her as i want her to go to the children’s matinay MMT entisfoction. 


at the picure show Saterday. Kindly oblige. Linda Gale.” 


| 
Blurb of a Few Weeks Hence | 
| 


ERE we to declare now that our present circulation is 1,000 

above the low point of 1933 we would be stretching the 
truth a trifle, not beyond its elastic limit but enough to worry our | 
New England conscience. However, aside from a major upset, 
nothing can keep us from claiming the four-digit gain within a 
few weeks. 


Some Joke, Eh Mabel? 


rr ACH ACHR re ee aha y ” ‘ TIN, STEEL, COPPER, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, 
STOMACHACHE bothered Miss Mabel Wolf, 476 Eastern enaee, 2100. ANY METAL. ANY PunPess 
Parkway, Brooklyn, so she had herself examined at the ag SNEED 
Kings County Hospital. An operation, following an X-ray, re- 
vealed that during a week’s employment in a hardware store five | CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 
years ago she had swallowed 1139 small items such as bolts, | 59 FAIRMOUNT AVE., JERSEY CITY, N. 1 


screws, small nails, carpet tacks, picture frame hooks, etc. 


TN Write for Catalog of Patterns 
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Mabel reported that she suffered some slight pain at the time. 
Seeking relief, she went on a fine upholstery tack diet (the doctor 
found 584 of this tasty item), but her health steadily declined. 
Too much iron, said the doctor. 


Said Mabel, “I guess I did it to be funny.” A.H.D. 
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our scarcest raw material” 
say industrial leaders 
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MORE FACTS /ox TOOL STEEL USERS 


When profit or loss hangs in the balance, real facts As an aid to more profitable tool steel buying, 
are indispensable. Correct specification of tool or Ludlum is continuing its Blue Sheet Service. These 
special alloy steel for each use can be made today reports are prepared by the Research Department 
on a basis of fact. Steel may now be purchased on of the Ludlum Steel Company for engineers and 
the known properties of each grade, properties that, executives interested in accurate data and reference 
considered in relation to requirements, will make material regarding steel and its properties, as dis- 
possible further reductions in unit cost, fewer re- closed by actual tests. We want every tool steel user 
placements, longer and more satisfactory service. to take advantage of the facts contained in Ludlum 
In this way facts contribute extra profit to the manu- Blue Sheets. They are yours for the asking. Just 
facturer who uses them. mail us the coupon below. 





LUDLUM STEEL COMPANY 
Watervliet, New York = 


You may put my name down for the Ludlum Steel 
Blue Sheets. I understand this obligates me in no 
way. 


LUDLUM 


LUDLUM STEEL CO., WATERVLIET, NEW YORK . 


TOOL STEELS - SILCROME - NITRALLOY Address 
A3-29-34 
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Bridgeport 


Two vertical heads for finish facing or other finishing operations 
while simultaneously two side heads are grooving provides Four 
Head machining Efficiency. 
The work illustrated: 
Cast Iron 
56 inches in diameter. 
Finish facing across top. 


Grooving operation to 7-inch depth rough and finish cuts, 
Time—19 minutes. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


Connecticut 
































In every field 
and service 


under the most 


Horizontal duplex units direct- 


exacting conditions... connected to eynchronews motors 


WORTHINGTON COMPRESSORS 


are giving the utmost 
in efficient performance 





Horizontal single units with Worthington 
Multi-V-Drives, and motors above frames 









A line of compressors of a quality 
and completeness second to none 





Horizontal single unit, ... assuring the exact unit for any 
steam driven 


service condition and every type of 
drive... steam engine, 
Diesel or gas engine, 


direet-conneeted to 





motor. or belted. EQUIPPED 


2-stage angle type units, 

tank-mounted 
WORTHINGTON PUMP AND 
MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Works: Buffalo, N.Y. Harrison, N.J. Newark, N. J. 
CENERAL OFFICES: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
District Sales Offices and ae 





_ ATLANTA CINCINNATI EL PASO NEW RK AN FRANCISC( 
Tees BOSTON CLEVELAND HOUSTON PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE ik. 
BUFFAL( DALLAS KANSAS CITY Prrts GH TUL 
Angle typeunit, dual drive. Single vertical unit, Cama Aeee DENVER LOS ANGELES ST cameaness 


Motor or gasoline engine plain base mounted DETRO NEW ORLEANS ST. PAUL 


Branch Offices or Representatives in Principal Foreign Cities i /s.06 





KALLE A 


LLL DS 
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SKF EQUIPPED 
BUILT BY 


Ue 
CONSTRUCTION 
a 








Picea OUTPUT ALWAYS THROUGH 


@ You may buy a bearing as 
a bargain but try and get a 
bargain out of using it, for 
nothing is apt to cost so much 
as a bearing that costso little 





oaKF PERFORMANCE 


HEAVY... precise . .. speedy. . . service is demanded of 
SSS thrust bearings in this Morgan Company Pouring 
Type reel that coils hot steel rods as they’re delivered at 
velocities up to 4,000 feet per minute from the mill. Big, 


tough, brute jobs that Sts Bearings handle easily with 
stand-up stamina under all conditions. 


And bearings must take plenty of punishment in this 
kind of work . . . they must keep going without trouble 
... take the gaff and come back for more... meet rigid 
requirements by giving rugged .. . smooth. . . dependable 
... performance ... showing no wear throughout a long 
life... needing no adjustments at all. It’s the performance 


in an S&F Bearing that counts. eee 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. and ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Ball and Roller Bearings 
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@ Above: Filing Cabi- 
nets made of Inland 
Cold Rolled Sheets. 


memeen 


* 00 OVA PaRT 


Sheets 
Plates 


@ Right: Inland Cold Rolled 
Sheets are used for unusually 


attractive steel card tables. 


In producing sheets with unusual per- 
fection of finish, rolling equipment is 
a vital factor. With the best available 
equipment skilled workmen can reach 
new heights of skill— without it they 
are handicapped. 

The importance of equipment explains 
why so many manufacturers of products 
in which finish is important are now com- 


ing to Inland for their sheets and strip. 













Inland’s new sheet and strip mill incor- 
porates the most modern developments 
and refinements in rolling equipment. 

To release the skill of your workmen 
in producing beautifully finished prod- 
ucts, use the Inland mill as your source 
of supply for Furniture Sheets, Auto 
Body Sheets, all grades of High Finished 
Sheets and Strip. INLAND STEEL COMPANY, 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 





ABLE SERVANT OF THE CENTRAL WEST 


Tin Plate 
Piling 


Strip 
Structurals 





Rails 


Bars Rivets 
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Track Accessories 
Billets 
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UNIFORMITY 
OF GRAIN STRUCTURE 
IS ALWAYS ASSURED 
IN UNEFCO ROLLS 





b 
4 
S 


ef 


The reasons for the success of Unefco rolls are several. Because of their 





patented composition, an extremely close grain structure is consistently 
attained. Their strength will average much greater than any straight 
chill roll, or any other condensed-grain roll—in fact they are the strongest 
iron rolls of any kind available today. They are highly resistant to wear 
and possess long life. Used with straight faces, or with deep or shallow 
grooves, they have the same advantages. 


UNITED Z 


ENGINEERING and FOUNDRY COMPANY = 


PITTSBURGH — PENNSYLVANIA 








THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF ROLLS AND ROLLING MILL EQUIPMENT 
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UNIFORMLY 


FREE FROM SCALE 





q A REG.U.S.PAT OFF x —~ 


<TONCAN;> 


a COPPER Rg 





MO-LYB-DEN-UM 


IRON PIPE 








REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES =aRe— YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 






HE claim that Toncan Iron Pipe 





is free from scale is easily sub- 
stantiated. All except the very small 
sizes are produced by Republic’s pat- 
ented process of electric resistance 
welding. This means that the pipe is 
made from clean, scale-free, flat strip, 
and at no time during the forming and 
welding operations is the metal sub- 
jected to a temperature that would 
form scale. So the resulting pipe is as 
free from scale as was the strip from 
which it was made. 

In other words, Toncan Iron Pipe 
is free from scale, not because the pipe 
has been cleaned or de-scaled mechani- 
cally, but because it was made without 
scale. 

This is an important argument in 
favor of this longer-lasting alloy of re- 
fined iron, copper and molybdenum, 
because everyone is familiar with the 
fact that scale accelerates corrosion 
and reduces pipe life. 

If you would like to read the story 
of Toncan Iron Pipe and its proved 
performance in every type of service, 
write for a copy of the third edition 


of “Pipe for Permanence.” 
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What is the answer? 


There can be but one reason why most large, modern pipe shops like 
Crane Company's new shop at Long Island City, N. Y., are completely 


equipped with LANDIS Pipe Threading and Cutting Machines and LANDIS 
Pipe and Nipple Threading Machines. 


The answer is "Better Work at Lower Costs." 


LANDIS Pipe Threading Equipment is used in pipe shops the world over 
—wherever quality threads are required. In a LANDIS Machine quality 
work does not mean slower or more expensive production — the patented 
LANDIS Chaser with the free cutting action of a lathe tool—insures high 
speed operation, accurate threads, and long tool life. 


May we send you our latest literature? Write us today. 


LANDIS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Waynesboro, Penna., U. S. A. 















ee 


Photograph taken at plant of American Mangan 
ese Bronze Company, Philadelphia. Thompson 
Band Saw Machine, 2914” diameter, 28 R. P. M., 
operating Disston Band, 15'7" long, 5“ wide, 
20 gauge, 10 teeth perinch. Cutting risers from 
castings of Everbrite, Monel Metal and other 
nickel alloys. Statement on results, by C. H. 
Williams, Manager, quoted above. 





alloys on which the service 
required is most severe, we find 


Disston Bands very satisfactory.” 


... for cutting Everbrite, 


Monel Metal and other nickel 


BAND SAWS meet every need for 


shape and size of teeth, set, speed, feed — 


Plus UNIFORMITY in steel and heat-treat- 


ment, assuring hardness ALIKE in every tooth 


and satisfactory service under most severe 


requirements. Disston Bands make men and 


machines more productive, reducing costs. 


HACK SAW BLADES... Made 
of full high-speed steel from 
Disston’s own steel furnaces. Stay 
sharp longer. Cut faster. More work 
per hour; more hours per blade. 


METAL-SLITTING SAWS... 
Hollow-ground for clearance. Not 
only accurate and efficient for slot- 
ting, but economical for regular 
cut-off work on small stock. 


HIGH-SPEED STEEL TOOL- 
HOLDER BITS... Designed for 
heavy cuts at high speed. Hard- 
ened and tempered. Dressed at 
both ends. Individually inspected. 


DISSTON FILES... Sharp, deep 
teeth, cut uniform in width and at 
correct angles, on a foundation of 
Disston file steel. Cut faster. Last 
longer. Unequalled in economy. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Ine. 


3519 TACONY, PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
Canadian Factory: TORONTO 


Branches: 





®ncu ore 


BANGOR, ME., BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, MEMPHIS, NEW ORLEANS, 


SEATTLE, PORTLAND, ORE., 





SAN FRANCISCO, VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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DISSTON 


METAL-CUTTING 





FREE to you... 


Any one or all of these 


DISSTON 





METAL- 


CUTTING 
MANUALS 


To: 
HENRY DISSTON 
& SONS, Inc. 


3519 Tacony, 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Checked below 
are the Metal- 
Cutting Manuals 
which you will 
please send, mark- 
ed fortheattention 
of undersigned. 


CJ Disston Metal-Cutting Band Saws 


[] DISSTON FILES ca HACK SAW BLADES 
Solid-Tooth Carboloy-Fitted 
Metal-Cutting Saws Saws and Tools 


Attention of ___- 


PU Fis cineca wipe 


pO 
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Coatesville is only an hour’s 
ride west from Philadelphia, an 
hour and a hal} east from Har- 
risburg, on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. If you’re 
driving on the Lincoln Highway, 
Coatesville is right on your 
route. STOP AND SEE Us! 


eee 


ic Re RMR AEN I 


WUAASS ASSESS 





Don’t expect to see “just another” steel 
plant or rolling mill here in Coatesville. 
If you have never seen the World’s Largest 
Plate Mill in operation, a new thrill is wait- 
ing for you. 

Here is a “Big Mill” the like of which 
you can see nowhere else in this wide world. 
It is 47’ high, has two working rolls nearly 
3’ in diameter, over 17’ wide, which weigh 
60 tons; two supporting rolls over 4’ in 
diameter, weighing 120 tons. 

You can see the “Big Mill” take a 40” 
ingot—-45 tons of hot metal—and with pass 
after pass, reduce it to a sound, dense base 
plate, weighing nearly 50,000 pounds, 25” 
thick and 84” square. Or you can see the 
rolling of a boiler plate of the quality for 
which Lukens has long been known, %” 


thick, 186” wide and 250” long. Or it may 
be a Nickel-Clad Steel Plate, rolled from 
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layers of pure, solid Nickel and steel, for 
use in corrosion-resisting equipment. 

You can see the flame-cutting of intricate 
shapes from steel plate 20” or more in 
thickness, or the spinning of a hot circle 
of steel into a flanged head 16’ in diameter. 
In the plant of Lukenweld, Inc., a division 
of Lukens, you can see the welding of steel 
plate into mammoth press frames, Diesel 
engine crankcases, or a one-piece engine 
bed for a high-speed streamlined train. 

Pages of space would be needed to do 
more than hint of the interesting and un- 
usual things you can see that will make you 
say, as have hundreds of visitors before 
you, “The trip was certainly worth while!” 
When can we expect you? Write, *phone 
or wire us. We assure you of a cordial wel- 
come, and an interesting visit. Come. . . 


see us some time! 


FIRST TO ROLL BOILER PLATE IN AMERICA 
COATESVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Lil KES STEEL COMPANY 
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NTINUVOUS MILL 
2100 FEET LONG 


Illinois Steel Company’s new 96” Con- 
tinuous Plate Mill represents the last 
word in the control of rolling operations 
to assure a high degree of accuracy 
in size and finish. 


The mill is more than a third of a mile 
long—from soaking pits to the last of the 


nine stands of rolls. Yet so precise is 
the control that rolling speeds of 700 feet 
per minute can be attained. 


The mill has a capacity for plates up 
to a width of 84 inches, a length of 140 
feet, and in thicknesses from one-eighth 
inch up. 


#linuis Steel Cumpany 


SIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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THIS COMPANY ARC WELDS 
ITS ENTIRE OUTPUT WITH 
G-E ELECTRODES 









Type B 
for automatic 
















Type F 
for run-of-shop 





FTER thorough investigation, the Knickerbocker Stamping Co., Parkersburg, 
Type H , <r . . . . . ° . 
ince coieatiainiie W. Va., decided to use automatic are welding in manufacturing its galvanized- 
steel ice cans, and selected G-E Types B and H welding electrodes for the job. 


Since adopting are welding, its entire output—over 170,000 units—has been fabri- 





Type W-20 
for vertical and 
overhead 


cated by this modern production tool. The satisfactory service these ice cans are 
giving, and their strong, simple construction and unusually smooth appearance 


more than justify the continued use of G-E welding electrodes by this company. 





Type W-84 
for nickel-manga- 


G-E welding electrodes and automatic arc-welding equipment are designed for high- 
nese deposits 


speed mass-production welding. With them, you will obtain strong, leak-proof welds 
of uniformly high quality and good finished appearance, at low production cost. 





Type W-85 
for nickel-manga- 


ane desi You can order from General Electric everything you need for are welding—elec- 


trodes, welders, cables, accessories—on one order blank. Write for a copy of booklet 
GEA-1546A, which describes G-E electrodes and recommends the type to use for 
each job. Address your request to the nearest G-E welding distributor, or to Gen- 
eral Electric, Dept. 6A-201, Schenectady, N. Y. 


G-E WELDING ELECTRODES 


150-24 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Photo courtesy 
Allegheny Steel Co. 


Labor must be aided by efficient equipment 
if it is to produce sheet steel or tin plate at 


a price that will promote sales in sufficient 
volume. 


The "Combination System" aids labor to turn 
out greater production with less physical strain. 
The operating cost of the “Combination 
System" involving the use of Continuous Fur- 
naces and Automatic Feeding and Catching 


Tables is competitive with any other flat rolling 
method. 
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FLINN & DREFFEIN CO. e 
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- « Warren, Ohio 


THE McKAY MACHINE CO. 
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IT IS ONLY WIRE... 
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There are few other products where various spec- 
imens can seem so alike yet be so different. Even 
wires made in strict conformity to the same 
specifications will often show such different 
characteristics that it is hard to believe they are 
chemically the same and that the same specifi- 
cations have been followed. Wickwire Spencer 
engineers have developed a technique beyond 
specifications because of the closeness with 
which they work with their users. Yes, specifica- 


tions are religiously followed, but a shade here 


ViISGES 





EDO oun PaRT 


by Wickwire 


ern 





and there in treating, a better control of non- 
metallic inclusions, and a host of other finer 
points in wire making give Wickwire Spencer 
users wire with that certain something that makes 


it best for a particular job. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 
41 East 42nd Street, New York City; Buffalo, Chicago, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Tulsa, Worcester; Pacific Coast Head- 
quarters: San Francisco; Warehouses: Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Portland. Export Sales Department: New York City. 


ve Ro 








Wickwire Spencer manufactures High and Low Carbon Wires 

in various tempers, grades and finishes—for your specific purpose. 
Hard- Drawn, softor annealed Basic or Bessemer Wires— 
Hard-Drawn annealed, or oil-tempered Spring Wire, Chrome 
Vanadium Spring Wire — Valve Spring — Music — Clip — Pin — 
Hairpin— Hook and Eye—Broom—Stapling—Bookbinding- 


Machinery P Wire—Reed Wire -- Clock — Pinion — Needle- 
Bar—Screw Stock—Armature Binding— Brush —Card—Florist 

- Mattress — Shaped — Rope — Welding. Flat Wire and Strip Steel, 
High or Low Carbon—Hard, annealed or tempered—Clock Spring 
Steel —Corrosion and Heat Resisting Wires. Consult the Wissco 
technical man on your wire problems, however large or small. 
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HORSE 


You can't use zinc gears to lift a locomotive. 


But you can use zinc alloy die castings in 
a wide number of strictly mechanical ap- 
plications. Here are typical bearing, pul- 
ley, clutch and gear groupings. A thorough 


knowledge of the limitations of zinc alloy 


die castings will pleasantly 


surprise you. 


99.99+% 
] UNIFORM 
OUALITY 


ZINC 


These limitations will probably give you 
greater latitude than you've ever ex- 
pected and assure you of lower unit cosis 
with no sacrifice in impact strength, ten- 
sile strength, and factor of safety. Let us 
tell you of more applications...more uses 


of Horse Head Zinc Alloy Die Castings. 





THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


RB 


ZINC ALLOYS - - - ROLLEDZINC .- 


160 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Gio 


ZINC PIGMENTS - + - SPIEGELEISEN 
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Important savings can be made by using 
Jones & Laughlin Wide Cold Rolled Flats 


to replace forgings, expensive castings or 


WIDTHS TO 12” 
THICKNESSES TO 21%’ 





n- hot rolled plates which would require 
me planing to size. They are suited to a wide 

variety of applications, such as: stripper 
es plates, backing plates for dies, die plates, 
js. punch pads, jigs and fixtures, plate or die 


molds, pattern plates and machinery 
parts. J&L Wide Cold Rolled Flats are 
true to size and section, bright and 
smooth in finish. Widths up to 12", thick- 
nesses up to 2',"'. 


You will get notable performance from J&L 
Turned and Ground Shafting. It is strong and 
durable, straight and true to size, and has a 
bright, flawless finish. 





Sham JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


MEtnican inom Ano Sreae Woaxs 


JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sales Offices: Atlente Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinna ti Cleveland Delles Denver Detroit Erie Les Angeles 
Memphie Milweukee Minneapolis New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pitteburgh Bt. Leuis Ban Franciece 
Waercouss: CHICAGO CINCINNATI DETROIT MEMPHIG NEW ORLEANS PITTSSUROH 
Canadian Redresentativs: JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY. Pittsburgh, Pe. U. BS. A. and Terente, Ont. Canede 
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INSTALLATION 


Hundreds of manufacturers in various industries use 
“€ommercial’’ Annular Ball Bearings for the reason that 
they are moderately priced. Others select these bear- 
ings because of efficient performance. 


Lower bearing costs plus better service offer a combina- 
tion much to be desired. Whether you are interested in 
"price" or in efficiency, or both—‘‘Commercial’’ Annular 
Ball Bearings should be considered. 


“€ommercial’’ Annular Ball Bearings are obtainable in standard sizes, or made to 
meet your requirements. They easily withstand an overload and have dual thrust 


capacity. Speeds up to 2500 R.P.M. 


Our engineers will be pleased to work with you in suggesting special installations 
or advise as to the most economical use of bearings in your factory or product. 
If you have bearing problems of any kind, we suggest that you communicate 
with us. 









THE ScHatz MANUFACTURING Co. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Detroit Sales Office; 2608 Book Tower 
Chicago Sales Office: 120 N. Peoria St. 








WHICH SUMMARIZES THE 
EXPERIENCE OF ANOTHER 
MANUFACTURER WITH 


LINDE PROCESS SERVICE 


-»-plants and 

warehouses in 

allindustrial 
centers. 


PREST-O-LITE 
ACETYLENE 


-+. the standard 
foz well over 
@ quarter of a 


OXWELD 
APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES 
oe available for 
every oxy-acety- 
leneweldingand 
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“Now, we order everything for 
Oxwelding and Cutting from Linde” 


7" USINESS began to increase—rapidly. Production was 
lagging behind sales. Orders were being lost because of 


late deliveries. Production had to be doubled in just two weeks. 


‘The Linde organization was called in to help install a new weld- 
ing department and assist in organizing welding operations. Linde 
engineers worked day and night supervising the training of 125 
new welders. In two weeks’ time the new welders were doubling 


production! Thousands of dollars in orders were saved!” 


This manufacturer’s experience is but one of many instances 
of how Linde Process Service continuously translates proved 
methods into terms of actual plant requirements and saves money 
for Linde users. It indicates why countless manufacturers buy 


everything for oxwelding and cutting from Linde. 


The nearest Linde District Office will be glad to help you capi- 
talize on this experience and to illustrate with actual examples from 
your own industry how Linde Process Service might help you. 


Users of products and processes developed by Units of Union Carbide and Aa LG 


Carbon Corporation benefit from a most unique coordination of scientific 
research with manufacturing, sales, and service facilities. You are cordially 
invited to visit this summer the numerous exhibits sponsored by the Corporas 


tion in both the Basic and Applied Science sections in the Hall of Science at UNION CARBIDE AND 
Chicago's 1934 A Century of Progress Exposition. CARBON CORPORATION 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


«sold in the fa- 
miliee Blue “and 126 Producing 
Grey drum from 


house 


Plants da 627 Warehouse Stocks 


over 250 | IN CANADA, DOMINION OXYGEN CO., LTD., TORONTO 
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PURE Iron with the right amount of Copper 
added, GOHI Sheet Metal is unusually resistant 
to wear, weather, rust, and corrosion. This is con- 
clusively proved by the fact that it has been used 
extensively as roofing for nearly twenty-five years. 


And because GOHI Sheet Metal is soft, homogene- 
ous, ductile, properly rolled, annealed, andinspected, 
it is uniform in quality, easy to cut, stamp, bend, 
seam, draw, form, and weld. 


Although its first cost is only slightly higher than 
steel, its long service makes it far more economical 
in the end. 





THE NEWPORT ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


Resists rust, 
wear, weather! 
and corrosion) 
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Bronze 
Bushings ° Bearings 
and Parts 


BRONZE BUSHINGS AND BEARINGS | 


For the free use of the customer, patterns 
and tools for over 30,000 designs for all 
mechanical applications. Engineering and 
metallurgical counsel. 


“READY-MADE” BUSHINGS AND BEARINGS 


Hundreds of sizes and types of completely 
machined and finished bronze bushings and 
bearings for all machine tool and electrical 
equipment constantly carried in stock. Write 
for list. 


LEADED BRONZE BEARINGS 


Special low-friction alloys for engine, com- 
pressor, pump and other such applications. 


GRAPHITED OIL-LESS BRONZE BUSHINGS 


For all applications where the product bars 
the use of oil. 


SUPER-HARD BRONZE BUSHINGS 


For all applications where shock is a factor, 
such as in automobile spring bushings. 


BRONZE WASHERS 


Made from carefully controlled alloys to 
customers’ specifications. 


BRONZE CASTINGS 


Plain and finished. Alloyed to customers’ 
requirements. 


BABBITT-LINED BRONZE-BACKED BEARINGS 


Made to blue print for specific requirements. 


BRONZE BARS 


Machined and centered, cored and solid, in 
13-inch lengths. 115 sizes in stock. Available 
from all leading mill supply dealers. 


BUNTING LEAD-BASE BABBITT 


A new and superior general purpose metal. 
Sold by all leading mill supply houses. 


——~> ‘ 
2, \ 
| iy } 
NS Dallas, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Seattle. Export Office: Toledo, Ohio. 
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QUALITY 
PHO BROAZE 


ENTEOD 


THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE 
COMPANY .... TOLEDO, OHIO 


Branches and Warehouses: New York, Brooklyn, 
Newark, N. J., Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
, Cincinnati, ay oy yy St.Louis, 

an Francisco, 


G BEARING 


| Scientifically Produced | 
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BALDWIN-SOUTHWARK CORPORATION 


PHILADELPHIA... SUBSIDIARY OF BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


SOURCE OF A WIDELY DIVERSIFIED LIST OF TOOLS, 
MACHINES AND INSTRUMENTS THAT EQUIP 
AND POWER MODERN INDUSTRY + + THAT ASSIST 
IN RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


Presses of many kinds for 





Bending 
Flanging 
Forging 
Forming 
Extrusion 
Punching 
Shearing 


Extraction (curb) 
Straightening 
Briquetting 
Baling 

Die Sinking 
Dehydrating 


Foreing 








| 
! 
a i 








Bakelite Products 
Grinding Wheels 
Rubber Tires, Belting and Tiling 
Laminated Glass 
Leather Products 
Veneer 
W allboard 
Solid ( A de 
Many other « ompressed, laminated 
and molded products 
Hydraulic operating valves, fittings 
Hydraulic power supply equipment 
Accumulators and Intensifiers 
HyLo Units, high pressure pumps 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT FOR 


Boiler Shops 

Car Shops 

Shipyards 

Steel Mills 

Automobile Plants 

Rubber Mills 

Copper, Brass and Aluminum Mills 
Pulp Mills 

Railroad Shops 

And many other diversified industries 





‘ 
set, ove 
aum aw AL 
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Southwark-Emery Hydraulic Machines 
for testing physical properties of 
materials (universal, compression, 
tension and torsion machines with 
capacities ranging from 5,000 Ibs. 
to 10,000,000 Ibs.) 


Equipment for stress-strain recording 
and automatic testing machine 
control 

Portable testing machines 

Pipe testing machines 

Instruments of various types for dy- 
namic tests and measurements 
under operating conditions 

Fatigue, dynamic, repeated stress and 
creep testing machines 





tenn of the emmper ongiarrring service Somtberarh aller. 


1 WA 


Seothwark members problem suh merhimre Howe. 
cy begin with the prublvas whorls lt he one of geet 


Instruments of various types for static 
tests and for measurements of stress 
and strain 


Nek they reememmmr od ae ties wad mymagememe tor thee 


Engine indicating equipment 





Elastic model apparatus for design 


dey emeenary ee Lang meetitmcem oo teakay haggle 


epee market 
Whey ace cath with s Saath each roprrcemiarss elem! sant 
i belreme  (Ne tetegeme eet od 
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HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND WATER- 
WORKS EQUIPMENT 
Hydraulic Turbines 

Francis type 

Propeller type 

Impulse type 

Turbine governor systems includ- 

ing actuators, pumps, tanks and 


piping 
Presses for the manufacture of Automatic load and frequency 
Celluloid Products equipment 


Hydraulic Valves 
Larner-Johnson type 
Penstock valves 
Free discharge valves 
Check valves 
Pressure regulators 
Butterfly type 
Sluice gates 
Automatic control mechanisms 


PUMPS 


Moody high speed type for large 
quantities under low heads 

Centrifugal type — large size hori- 
zontal shaft and vertical shaft 

A standard line of deep well turbine 


pumps 
Tube and Pipe Mills A standard line of small centrifugal 
Locomotive Shops pumps 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Power tools 

Bending rolls 

Cold rolling mills (Steckel Mills) 

Briquetting machines 

Dough mixers 

Special automatic high speed machine 
tools (ROTO tools) 

Grinding of rolls 


snow was * General jobbing work. Supplying ! 
recanine © chines a veneral jobbing . Supplying an 
9 he -: ato met igh TESTING MACHINES AND machining large castings, forgings: 
enemas _ that MOG, of wom INSTRUMENTS building to customers’ drawings. 


DIESEL ENGINES* 

Marine type 

Stationary type 

Combination Diesel engine com- 
pressors 

Auxiliary equipment, including fuel 
and lubricating oil filters, oil re- 
claimers and exhaust mufflers 


REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT* 
Ammonia compressors 
Ammonia condensers 
Complete refrigeration and ice plant 
installations, including tanks, pip- 
ing, valves, automatic equipment 
and accessories 
Shell and pipe coolers 


AIR CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT* 
Unit type for complete year ‘round air 
conditioning service 


*Sold through De La Vergne Engine Co., Phila., Pa. 


BALDWIN-SOUTHWARK CORP., PHILADELPHIA 


Pacific Coast Subsidiary: The Pelton Water Wheel Co., San Francisco 
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Machines Produce More 
with Good Cutters 


If a machine shuts down a half hour each day you 
find out why, but—do you ever question how many 
needless delays are caused by cutter replacements? 
Every time a cutter is changed, machine and operator 
stop producing and production is at a standstill. In an 
involved set-up the expense can be tremendous, yet 
the difference in price between the poorest and best 
cutters is relatively small. 


















Brown & Sharpe Cutters permit steady, fast produc- 
tion—with minimum replacement for sharpening—ma- 
chines produce more with them. Use Brown & Sharpe 
Cutters on every job. Catalog No. 31C sent on request. 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. 1. U. S. A. 
Economical Cutters 


are selected 
the “Real Cost”? Way 


[BS al 
Brown & Sharpe Cutters 


MODERN—EFFICIENT—KEEP COSTS LOW 











How Much 
Must You Save? 





Tt 


When production costs must be lowered and prices are fair and our engineering judgment ef 
when savings must be affected somehow— based on over 60 years experience is c] 
you probably need new machines. You might sound. 


be tempted to try your hand at building a Whether it is a tumbling barrel for any type 


machine to serve your own needs, but don’t of wet or dry tumbling that you need, or ac- 


do it because Baird can sell you the machine curate automatic lathes, automatic multiple 


for less than you could build it. spindle internal grinders, automatic punch 
Shop around to satisfy yourself, if you like, presses, wire forming machines, etc.—Baird 


but ask Baird first because we know our can help you make the savings. 


‘*Ask BAIRD About It.’’ 


THE BAIRD MACHINE CoO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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CUT METAL 
CLEANING COSTS 


There are several ways in which the use of balanced 
alkalies’ will reduce your cleaning costs. 


1. Quicker Action. 

2. Sustained Cleaning Strength. 
3. Dependability. 

4. Fewer Rejects. 


The principle of “balanced alkalies” is the fundamental reason for the super- 
efficient cleaning action of Wyandotte Metal Cleaners. This principle is ex- 
clusive with Wyandotte. A test will quickly prove that you can cut your 


metal cleaning costs with Wyandotte. Write for detailed information. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY + + + Wyandotte, Michigan 


Wirando. 


Metla/ Gv oe 








CARBON and 
ALLOY STEELS 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 
SHEARED PLATES — BILLETS 


QR / Rolled Steel 
FLOOR PLATES 


and 


FLOOR SHEETS 


Diamond - Diamondette - Ribbed Patterns 
® 
SWEDE PIG [RON 
RAINEY-WOOD COKE 
108 Years Iron and ° 
Steel Making Experience ALAN WOOD STEEL C€O~- 


ae eee PA 
Branch - IILADELPHIA NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE SAN FRANCIS co” + HOUSTON - BOSTON 


What Are Your 
Stamping Problems? 


During 37 years of manufacturing sheet metal stampings 
exclusively, performance has been our organization key- 
note. Our customers, in many lines of business—airplane, 
automotive, dairy, lawn mower, refrigerating, railway, 
ventilating, etc.—will attest to this. 


Open hearth, cold and hot rolled, high carbon, and stain- 
less steels, duralumin, aluminum, brass, copper, and zinc 
are some of the metals we form and draw. 


Manufacturers of “IDEAL” TROLLEY WHEELS 
THE CROSBY COMPANY 


General Offices and Works: BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: Chicago Detroit Cleveland New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
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Cutting Off 
Machines for 


Sawing All Kinds 


of Metals 
THE ESPEN-LUCAS MACHINE WORKS 


FRONT AND GIRARD AVE. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





JE CLEVELAND C= 
THE STEEL TOOL CO. 


Punches. Dies. Chisels. Rivet Sets 


660 E.&2° St. Cleveland,O. 
If it’s RIVETED you KNOW it’s safe 





Emery Wheel Dressers 
CUTTERS Nes. 1-2 


We make the regular Huntington (Pattern) for all sizea, 
Roughing for Nos. 1 and 2. Paragon for No. 1 only. 


GEO. H. CALDER CO.., Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 










Two Sizes 


17 Styces AND) Sizes * 


ER 


PIPE THREADING 


hs 8 





Cutting-Off Machines 


—for thin and thick wall steel tubing and bars 


BARDONS & OLIVER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


We also manufacture a large line of turret machinery fer finish- 
ing cast iron, steel and brass 


ABRASIVE *-35= 


SURFACE GRINDER = “Motor Drive 


Get our bulletin for particulars 
ABRASIVE MACHINE TOOL CO., East Providence, R. L 








Either Horizontal er 
Vertical Spindle 
Type 










After the first stamping job . 


the making of it. 


Here at Parish they found men accustomed to tackling unusual jobs. 
These men had at their command a laboratory; a well equipped press 


They come back for more! 


Many of our present customers first came to us when they wanted an 
unusual stamping that called for real experience and ingenuity in 


















ABRASIVE 
Wheels 


ABRASIVE CLOTH & PAPER 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ABRASIVES—Stee! Shot and Grit 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 


ACCUMULATORS—Hydraulie 

Baldwin-Southwark Corp., Philadelphia. 

Lake Erie Engng. Corp., 68 Kenmore Sts., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wood, R. D., & Co., Philadelphia. 


ACETYLENE—Dissolved in Cylinders 

Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 East 42nd 
8t., N. ¥. C. 

Linde Air Prods. Co., The, 30 East 43nd 
8t., N. Y. C. 

ACID-PROOF COATING 

Ceileote Co., The, Cleveland. 

ACIDS—Pickling 

American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa, 

Grasselli Chemical Co., Inc., Cleveland. 


AIR TANKS AND CYLINDERS 
Scaife, William B., & Sons Co., Ptgh. 


ALLOYS—Caicium-Silicon 
Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 80 East 
42nd 8t., N. Y. C. 


ALLOYS—Magnesium 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

ALLOYS—Phosphor Bronze 

wheapner Bronze Smelting Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

ALLO YS—Sillco-Manganese 

Biectro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 30 East 
42nd 8t., N. ¥. C. 

ALLOYS—Titanium 

a Thermit Corp., 120 B’way, 

Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara Falls, 


WHEELS —See Grinding 


ALLO YS—Tungsten 
ee Corp. of America, 120 Broadway, 
Be kx 


ALLOYS—Vanadium 
von. Corp. of America, 120 Broadway, 


mm Be 

ALLOYS—Zine Base Die Casting 

New Jersey Zinc Co., The, 160 Front 
8t., N. ¥. C. 

ALUMINUM 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 

British Aluminium Co., Ltd., 122 E. 42nd 
an a &. GC 

AMMONIA RECOVERY PLANTS 

Koppers Construction Co., The, Pittsburgh. 


ANGLES, BEAMS, CHANNELS AND 
TEES 


“arnegle Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

Illinois Steel Co., Chicago. 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., Chicago. 
Steel & Tubes, Inc., Cleveland. 

Weirton (W. Va.) Steel Co. 


ANGLES, BEAMS, CHANNELS & TEES 
—Magnesium Alloys 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

ANNEALING—See Heat Treating 


ANODES—All Types 
Udylite Process Co., Detroit. 


ANODES—Cadmium 

Udylite Process Co., Detroit. 

ARBORS 

Morse Twist Drill & Mch. Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

ARRESTERS—Spark 

Harrington & King Perforating Co., Chi. 

AXLES—Car or Locomotive 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

Tilinois Steel Co., Chicago. 

BALLS—Burnishing 

Abbott Ball Co., The, 1047 New Pritain 
Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

BALLS—Stee!l, Brass or Bronze 

Abbott Ball Co., The, 1047 New Britain 
Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Auburn Ball Bearing Co., 63 Clarissa St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 

S K F Industries, Inc., Front St. & Erle 
Ave., Phila., Pa. 


department; heat treating equipment. They knew the characteristics 


of alloy steels intimately, and how to make the dies to work them 
successfu!llv. They were experienced in design, and in the practical 


aspects of stamping production. 


The experience and ingenuity of these men resulted in the successful 
That’s 


production of the unusual stamping at a reasonable price. 
why Parish customers continue to come back for more. 





PARISH PRESSED STEEL CO. 


READING, PA. 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
F. Somers, Petersen Co., 57 California St., San Franelseo, Cal. 


BANDS—Stee! 

Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Company. 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

BANDS—Welded 

Amer. Welding & Mfg. Co., Warren, 0. 

BARRELS—Burnishing 

Abbott Ball Co., The, 1047 New Britain 
Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Globe Mch. & Stpg. Co., Cleveland. 

BAR RELS—Tumblinyg 

Abbott Ball Co., The, 1047 New Britain 
Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Baird Mech. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Globe Mch. & Stpg. Co., Cleveland. 


BARS—Alloy 

Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 
BARS—Aluminum 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 


BARS—Brass & Bronze 
Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 


BARS—Cold Drawn 
Union Drawn Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio. 


BARS—Conerete, Reinforcing 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


BARS—Magnesium Alloys 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
BARS—Stee! 

Ames, W., & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Company. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

Illinois Steel Co., Chicago. 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
Republic Stee! Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Inc., Chicago. 
Steel & Tubes, Inc., Cleveland 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio 
Timken Steel & Tube Co., The, Canton, 0 
Weirton (W. Va.)Steel Co, 

Youngstown (Ohio) Sheet & Tube Co 
BASES—Column, Machinery 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville. Pa. 
BATTERIES—Storage 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila 


BATTERY CHARGERS 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee. 

BEAMS—See Angles, Beams, Channels 
and Tees 


BEARINGS—Babbitt 

Bunting Brass & Bronze Co., Toledo, O. 

Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Co., Phila. 

Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 

BEARINGS—Ball 

Auourn Ball Bearing Ce., 63 Clarissa St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Bantam Ball Bearing Co., South Bend, Ind. 

nore Bearings Co., Inc., Poughkeepsie, 


New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 

8S K F Industries, Inc., Front St. & Erie 
Ave., Phila., Pa. 

Schatz Mfg. Co., The, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


BEARINGS—Brass and Bronze 

Bunting Brass & Bronze Co., Toledo, 0 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Co., Phila 
Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 


BEARINGS—Laminated, Non-Metallic 
Syuthane Corp., Oaks, Pa. 


BEARINGS—Ollless 
Rhoades, R. W. Metaline Co., Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


BEARINGS—Quill Roller 
Bantam Ball Bearing Co., South Bend, Ind 


BEARINGS—Radial 

Bantam Ball Bearing Co.. South Bend, Ind 

S K F Industries, Inc., Front St. & Erie 
Ave., Phila., Pa. 


BEARINGS—Roller 
Bantam Ball Bearing Co., South Bend, Ind. 
ery Bearings Co., Inc., Poughkeepsie, 


S K F Industries, Inc., Front St. & Erie 
Ave., Phila., Pa. 

@chatz Mfg. Co.. The, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. 


PRODUCTS 
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BEARINGS—Roller Tapered 

Bantam Ball Bearing Co., South Bend, 
Ind. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. 


BEARINGS—Shaft Hanger 

S K F Industries, Inc., Front St. & Erie 
Ave., Phila., Pa. 

BEARINGS—Thrust 

Auburn Ball Bearing Ce., 63 Clarissa 8t., 
Rochester, N. 

Bantam Ball Bearing Co., South Bend, 
Ind. 

8 K F Industries, Inc., Front St. & Erie 
Ave., Phila., Pa. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. 


BELT FASTENERS 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


BLOWERS—Centrifugal 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

BOLT CUTTERS 

Acme Mchry. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Landis Mch. Co., Inc., Waynesboro, Pa. 

National Mchry. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

BOLT AND NUT MACHINERY 

Acme Machinery Co., Cleveland. 

Landis Machine Co., Inc., Waynesboro, Ps. 

National Mchry. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

BOLT & RIVET CLIPPERS 

Helwig Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

BOLTS—Carriage and Machine 

Republic Steel Corp., Upson Nut Div., 
Cleveland, O. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


BOLTS—Special 


SIZES AND TYPES FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


BELT LACER Republic Steel Corp., Upson Nut Div., R 

Ctlpper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Rusell Ba ou ined ai ts in iti D EIS & KRUMP MFC. co. 
Mich. usse urdsa ar 0 Nu ° 

palit eeu, gsell, Burdsall & w 7430 LOOMIS BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Akron (Ohio) Belting Co., The. 

Chicago (Il.) Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1806 
Elston Ave. 

BELTING—Metal, Conveyor, High and 
Low Temperature 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 41 East 42nd 
&.. N. ¥. @. 

BELTING—Rubber 

Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

BELTS—V-Type 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 

ecnone MACHINES—Hand, Band and 

ngle 
ae Tool & Mch. Co., E. St., Louis, 


BENDING MACHINES—Hand and Power 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Forge Co., 492 B’way. 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


BOLTS—Track 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago 
Republic Steel Corp., Upson Nut Div., 
Cleveland, O. 
BOLTS AND NUTS 
Ames, & Co., Jersey City, N. J 
Clark ey Bolt Co., Milldale, Conn 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, O 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., 
Port Chester, N. ¥ 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., Chicago. 
BOND—Grinding Wheel 
Bakelite Corp., 247 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
BORING BARS 
Bullard Co., The, Bridgeport. 
BORING, DRILLING & MILLING MA- 
CHINES—Horizontal 


BENZOL RECOVERY PLANTS Hill-Clarke Mchry. Co., 647 W. Washing- 
Koppers Construction Co., The, Pittsburgh. ton Blvd., Chicago 
BERYLLIUM COPPER — Automatic Tool Co., Richmond, 


Riverside (N. J.) Metal Co. 

BILLETS—Alloy Steel 

Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 

BILLETS—Carbon Steel 

Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 

BILLETS—Carbon Vanadium Steel 

Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 

BILLETS—Chrome Nickel Steel 

Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 

BILLETS—Chrome Steel 

Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 

BILLETS—Die Block Steel 

Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 

BILLETS—Forging 

Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 

Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 

Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Harrisburg (Pa.) Pipe & Pipe Bending Co. 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phila., Pa. 

Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 

BILLETS—Nickel Steel 

Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 

BILLETS—Re-rolling 

Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 

Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky 

BILLETS—Steel 

Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Company. 

Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

BLANKS—Chisel 

Cleveland Steel Tool Co., The, 660 E. 
82d St., Cleveland, Ohio 


BLANKS—Gear and Pinior 
Chicago (Tll.) Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1306 
Elston Ave 


Ind 

Schiess-Defries A. -G., Diisseldorf, Germany 

BORING & DRILLING MACHINES— 
Vertical 

Bullard Co., The, Bridgeport. 

BORING MACHINES—Dliamond 

City Machine & Tool Works, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

BORING & TURNING MILLS—Vertical 

Bullard Co., The, Bridgeport. 

Schiess-Defries A.-G., Diisseldorf, Germany. 

BRAK ES—Electrie 

Cutler-Hammer, Ine., Milwaukee 

BRAKES—Electric & Mechanical 

Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

BRAKES—Metal Forming 

Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago 

Schatz Mfg. Co., The, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

BRICK—Fire Clay 

Carborundum Co., The, Niagara Falls, 
_ 3. 


BRIDGE BUILDERS 

American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 

Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia. 

BRIDGE OPERATING MACHINERY— 
Movable 

Earle Gear & Mch. Co., Philadelphia. 

BRONZE—Phosphor 

Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., Philadel 
phia. 

Riverside (N. J.) Metal Co. 

Seymour (Conn.) Mfg. Co, 

BUCK ETS—Clamshell 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh 

Hayward Co., The, 50 Church St., N. Y. C 

BUCKETS—Electrie Motor 

Hayward Co., The, 50 Church St., N. Y. C 


BUCK ETS—Elevator 













Robinson Sheet Metal Working Machinery 


Inclinable Presses 
Double Crank Presses 
Horning Presses Gap Shears 
Toggle Presses Corrugating Machines 
Hand and Power Brakes 


NEW ALBANY MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Sole Owner J. M. Robinson Mfg. Co. 
New Albany, Ind. 


THOMAS 


SPACING MACHINE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 


eI CAALINGs MACHINE by = 


‘ 
Gap Presses 
Squaring Shears 




















= 


UPERIOR STEEL CORPORATION 


Hot and Cold Rolled Strip Steel in regular carbon 
steel of all analysis and Stainless metals in 
Chrome and Chrome-Nickel analysis. 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 





WETHERELL BROS. CO. 


251 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


BLANKS, STEEL—Gear, Flywheel acuta a ee C. R. Strip Stainless Steel 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. icons Ge eS. — Tool Steel 0 H Specialties 
ean es Furnace Co., Elizabeth,N. J. BUILDINGS—Stee!l 


Buffalo (N. ¥.) Forge Co., 492 Broadway. 
Spencer Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. 


“TRACK SPIKES 
Oy Wm 1.435 
DOCK SPIKES 
eer PII. 4 35 
TRACK BOLTS 





American Bridge Co., Pittsbirgh 
Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia. 


AMES & CO. | 


ps en any NJ 





EVERYTHING IN WIRE CLOTH 


fact f DOUBLE CRIMP WIRE CLOTH and WIRE SCREENING of every kind possible te 
sae hie ae “Steel, ieen,, Brass, Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, German Silver, Pure Nickel, Galvanised, Tinned, 

. Zinc and Stainless Steel; 
er See as haan Gan. Bronze, German Silver, Pure Nickel, Aluminum, Monel Metal, Wire, ete. 


2117 HOWARD STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 


MICHIGAN WIRE CLOTH Co. 





TIE RODS 
WASHERS 

Pale SS 
Aa e eae 








ESTABLISHED 1864 


also Wire Lath, ete. 


Write for Catalogue No. 25 











THE IRON AGE 



























































TUNGSTEN & 
CHROME 
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YERSON*STEE 


immediate shipment of all steel and allied products including bars, 
strecturals, sheets, plates, special alloy, and tool steels, Allegheny 
metal, babbitt, boiler tubes and fittings, welding rod and equipment, 
metal working tools, etc. Write for the Ryerson Journal and Stock List. 


Joseph T. Ryenon & Son, inc., Chicago, Milwoukes, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Deweit, 
Glevelend, Builele, Boston, Philadelphia, Jeney City 





MAG 





BEY as 


HIGH SPEED 


A ot INLES 


SPECIAL ALLOYS 
& CARBON TOOL STEELS 


Latrobe Electric Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 





TROY. N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE BAR IRON 


Brands: 


STAYBOLT, ENGINE BOLT 
“B.B.”” BURDEN BEST, H. B. & S. 


Also 


SAVE WITH STEEL 


| THE BURDERS 
IRON COMPARY 


HOLLOW ROLLED STAYBOLT IRON 
AND IRON BOILER RIVETS 
HORSE AND MULE SHOES 














WEIRTON 


WEIRTON 


labs—Sheet 
Propucts ‘ 3)*che 


Bars — Rails — Stee 


Cokes — Best 


and Channels — Round, 


Pig Iron— Open Hearth Steel — Billets — 
Bars—Skelp—Angles, 
Square and Flat 


| Plates — Tie Plates— 
Track Spikes— Splice Bars — Reinforcing 
Bars — Coke Tin Plate— Kanners Special 


Cokes — Charcoals — Lacquered 


Tin Plate—Tin Mill Black Plate (All Fin- 
ishes)—Lacquered Black Plate—Copper Bear- 
ing Terne Plate—Hot and Cold Rolled Strip 
Steel and Strip Steel Sheets—High Finish 


Sheets—Long Terne Sheets 


(Common and 


Special Finishes) — Galvanized Black and 
Blue Annealed Sheets—Corrugated Sheets, 


Vv. Crimp Sheets, 


Roll 


Roofing — Single 


Pickled, Full Finished and Auto Body Sheets 


—Coke—Tar—Benzol 


—Toluol 


Sulphate 


= WEIRTON STEEL CO. 


— Ammonium 


Ww 


Division of National Steel Corporation 
All Principal Cities 


Sales Offices in 


GRIFFIN 


COLD ROLLED 


NEW YORK 
Wm. H. Le 
30 Howard 














South Weste 
DETROIT—J 


STRIP 
STEEL 








CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO—J. 


Huntington 





WAR 
onori & 
St 


CHICAGO WAREHOUSE — Cen- 
tral Steel & Wire 


rn Blvd 


B. Tramer, 18501 
Santa Barbara Drive 


- Pate 


Company, 900 E 


J. La 


Avenue 


DAYTON WAREHOUSE — Cen- 
tral Steel & Wire 


srson-Leitch 
69th Street 
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mbert, 323 


Co., 1005 




































Products 


Quaalineieiantiien, ~~ e hin lex 


BURNISHING MACHINES—Gear 
City Machine & Tool Works, 
Ohio 
BUSHINGS—Brass and Bronze 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co., Toledo, O. 
Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 
Bhenango-Penn Mold Co., Pittsburgh, 
BUSHINGS—Oilless 
Rhoades, R. W Metaline Co., Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
BUSHINGS—Phosphor Bronze 
Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., 
phia. 


BY-PRODUCTS 
OVENS 


Dayton, 


Philadel- 


COKE AND GAS 


Koppers Construction Co., The, Pittsburgh, 

CABLE—Electric 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

CABLEWAYS AND TRAMWAYS—See 
Tramways 

CADMIUM 

Udylite Process Co., Detroit. 

CADMIUM PLATING PROCESS 

Udylite Process Co., Detroit, 

CALCIUM CARBIDE 

Linde Air rods. Co., The, 30 East 42nd 
a a FC 

CARBIC 

Linde Air Prods. Co., The, 30 East 42nd 
oe ae 

CARBIDE 

Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 East 42nd 
— ae 

Linde Air Prods. Co., The, 30 East 42nd 
mm Ze: 


CARBURIZING—See Heat Treating 
CARS—Industrial and Mining 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

CASE HARDENING—See Heat Treating 


CASTINGS—Acid or Heat Resisting 

American Manganese Steel Co., Chicago, 
Hghts., Ill. 

Duriron Co., Ine., The, 438 N 
St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hoskins Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phila., Pa, 

CASTINGS—Alloy Steel 

Bissett Steel Co., The, Cleveland. 

Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phila., Pa. 


Findlay 


CASTINGS—Aluminum 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 
CASTINGS—Brass, Bronze, Copper or 
Aluminum 


Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 

Cramp Brass & Iron Fdries. Co., Phila. 
Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

Snyder, W. P. & Co., Pittsburgh. 

Spencer's, I. S., Sons, Inc., Guilford, Ct, 

CASTINGS—Corrosion Resisting 

American Manganese Steel Co., Chicago, 
Hghts., Ill. 

Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phila., Pa. 

CASTINGS—Die, Aluminum 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 

CASTINGS—Die, Aluminum Bronze 

Aurora (11l.) Metal Co., Inc, 

CASTINGS—Electric Steel 

Industrial Steel Casting Co., The, Toledo, 

CASTINGS—Gray Iron 

American Engineering Co., Philadelphia. 

Cramp Brass & Iron Fdries. Co., Phila. 

Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phila., Pa. 

National Roll & Fdry. Co., Avonmore, Pa. 

North Wales (Pa.) Nach, Co., Inc 

Spencer's, I. S., Sons, Inc,, Guilford, Ct, 

Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co., McKees Rocks, 
Pa. 

CASTINGS—High Temperature 

American Manganese Steel Co., Chicago, 
Hghts., Ill. 

CASTINGS—Magnesium Alloys 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich, 

CASTINGS—Malleable 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co., Branford, Ct. 

Peoria (I1l.) Malleable Castings Co. 

CASTINGS—Manganese Steel 

American Manganese Steel Co., Chicago, 
Hghts., Ill. 

CASTINGS—Resisting Chemicals 

American Manganese Steel Co., Chicago, 
Hghts., Ill. 

CASTINGS—Sem!-Steel 

Malleabie Iron Fittings Co., Branford, Ct, 

CASTINGS—Steel 

Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Company. 

Crucible Steel Castings Co., Lansdowne, 
Pa. 

Industrial Steel Castings Co., The, Toledo, 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co., Branford, Ct, 

Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 

Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phila., Pa. 

CEMENT—Quick Setting, Acid Proof & 
Insulator 

Nukem Products Corp., 68 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

CEMENT—Refractory 

Carborundum Co., The, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

CEMENT—Rubber 

Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 

CHAINS—Conveyor & Elevator 

Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 


CHAINS—Power Transmission 

Boston Gear Wks., Inc., North Quincy, 
Mass 

Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., 
Ind 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS—Roller 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS—Silent 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAMFERING MACHINES—Gear Tooth 

City Machine & Tool Works, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

CHANNELS—See Angles, Beams, Chan- 
nels and Tees 

CHECKS & BADGES—Metal 

Dickey-Grabler Co., Cleveland. 

CHECKS—Metal 

Noble & Westbrook Mfg. Co., Hartford, Ct. 

CHEMICALS—Industrial 

Grasselli Chemical Co., Inc., Cleveland. 

CHEMICALS—Rust Proofing 

Parker Rust-Proof Co., 2186 Milwaukee 
Ave., Detroit 

Udylite Process Co., Detroit. 

CHROMIUM METAL 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 30 East 
dind St., N. ¥. C 

CHUCKING 
Spindle 

Baird Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

CHUCKS—Drill 

Cleveland (Ohio) Twist Drill Co 

Morse Twist Drill & Mach. Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

CHUCKS—Gear Grinding 

City Machine & Tool Works, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

CIRCLE—Phosphor Bronze 

Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., 
phia. 

CLAMPS—Boiler Plate 

Never Slip Safety Clamp Co., 51 E. 42nd 
a, N. ¥. C. 

CLEANERS—Metal 

American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa, 

Ford, J. B., Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

Nukem Prods. Corp., 68 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
Electro-Chemical 

Bullard Co., The, Bridgeport. 

CLEANING MATERIALS—Glass 

Nukem Prods. Corp., 68 Niagara S8t., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

CLUTCHES—Magnetic 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., Milwaukee. 

Magnetic Mfg. Co., 626 South 28th St., 
Milwaukee. 

COAL 

Hanna Furnace Corp., The, Detroit, Mich, 

Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland. 

COAL, ORE AND ASH HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp., Bay City, 
Mich. 

COILS—Pipe 

Uarrisburg (Pa.) Pipe & Pipe Bending Co. 

COKE—Metallurgical 

Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland. 

COKE OVEN MACHINERY 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland 

Koppers Construction Co., The, Pittsburgh. 

COKE OVENS—By-Products 

Koppers Construction Co., The, Pittsburgh. 

COKE OVENS—Cross Regenerators 

Koppers Construction Co., The, Pittsburgh. 

COKE OVENS—With Recovery of By- 
Products 

Koppers Construction Co., The, Pittsburgh. 

COMPOUNDS—Drawing 

Socony-Vacuum Corp., 26 
ee ee 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corp., 17 Battery 
Place, N. Y. C. 

COMPRESSORS—Air 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Spencer Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Westinghouse Traction Brake Co., Indus- 
trial Div., Pittsburgh 

Worthington Pump & Mchry. Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J. 

COMP RESSORS—Gas 

Worthington Pump & Mchry. Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J. 

CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 

CONDENSERS—Surface & Jet 

Worthington Pump & Mchry. Corp., Har- 


rison, N. J. 
CopreAcrons SUPPLIES — Secend- 


an 

Albert & Davidson Pipe Corp., and Ave., 
50-51st St., Bklyn., N. Y. 

Albert Pipe Supply Co., Inc., Berry & 
N. 18th St.. Bklyn, N. Y. 

CONTROLLERS—Crane 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee. 

CONTROLLERS—Electric 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee. 

Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., 


Indianapolis, 


MACHINE S—Multiple 


Philadel- 


(METAL)— 


Broadway, 


Cleve. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. ¥. 
CORT EEL SRS vem, Electrically Op- 
erate: 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee. 


LELAND-GIFFORD COMPANY 


Worcester, 


hh'to 19" wide . 
002'to.500" thick 


GRIFFIN MFG.CO. erie, PENNA. 


East Monument Ave 
SAN FRANCISCO Charles L. 


Lewis, 703 Market Street 





















Drilling Ma 


Mass. 
chinery 


Belt and Motor Spindle 
One to Six Spindles 
Tapping Attachments and Multiple Heads 
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= Products Index so 


CONVEYING AND ELEVATING MA- 
CHINERY 

Link-eit Co., Chicago. 

CONVEYOR WUKMS 

Lee Spring _ Inc., 30 Main 8t., 
lyn, N. 

COPING MACHIN ES 

Schatz Mfg. Co., The, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


Brook- 


CORE OIL 
Socony - Vacuum Corp., 26 Broadway, 
Cc 


Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia. 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corp., 17 Battery 
Place, N. ¥. C, 

ogguaoue WHEELS — See Grinding 


COTTERS AND KEYS—Spring 

Hindley Mfg. Co., Valley Falls, B. I. 

Hubbard, M. D., Spg. Co., Pontiac, Mich. 

Western Wire Prods. Co., St. Louis, Mo, 

COUNTERBORES 

Clevelaud (Ohio) Twist Drill Ce. 

Morse ‘I'wist Drill & Mch. Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

COUNTER—Production 

Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, Ct. 

COUNTING MACHINES 

Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 

COUPLINGS—Flexible 

Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

COUPLINGS—Pipe 

Harrisburg (Pa.) Pipe & Pipe Bending Co. 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 

CRANES—Crawling Tractor 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp., 
Mich. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 

CRANES—Electric Traveling 

Armel, James P., Ptgh. 

Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wick- 


Bay City, 


liffe, Ohio. 

Harnischfeger Corp., 4401 W. National 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O. 


Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
Payne, N. B., & Co., luo West 55th St., 
7 Bs 


Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 

Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Co., Inc., 403 
Broadway, Muskegon, Mich. 

Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., Mon- 
tour Falls, N. Y. 

Whiting Corp., Harvey, Il. 

CRANES—Gantry 

Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
liffe, Ohio. 

Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 

Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill. 

CRANES—Hand Power 

Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
liffe, Ohio. 

Osborn Mfg. Ce., Cleveland. 

Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist C:., Inc., 402 
Broadway, Muskegon, Mich. 

CRANES—Jib 

Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Co., Inc., 402 
Broadway, Muskegon, Mich. 

CRAN ES—Locomotive 


Wick- 


Wick- 


Industrial Brownhoist Corp., Bay City, 
Mich. 

CRANES—Monorail 

Cleveland Electric Tramrail, Wickliffe, O. 


Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

Shaw-Bor Crane & Hoist (o., Inc., 403 
Broadway, Muskegon, Mich 

Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., Mon- 
tour Falls, N. Y. 

CRANK SHAFTS 


Union Drawn Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio. 
CRIMPING MACHINES 
Quickwork Co., The, St. Marys Mio, 


CUTTER BLADES—Milling, Boring and 
Reaming 

Haynes Stellite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 
~~  o 


CUTTERS—Die Sinking 
Tomkins-Johnson Co., Jackson, 
CUTTE RS—Keyseating 


Mich, 


Davis Keyseater Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
CUTTERS—Milling 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 


R. L 

Cleveland (Ohio) Twist Drill Ce. 

Morse Twist Drill & Mch. Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

CUTTING-OFF MACHINES—Cold Saw 

Espen-Lucas Mch. Wks., Philadelphia. 

CUTTING-OFF MACHINES — Pipe or 
Tubing 

Bardons & Oliver, Cleveland. 

Landis Mch. Co., Inc., Waynesboro, Pa. 

CUTTING AND WELDING APPARATUS 
—Oxy-Acetylene—See Welding and Cut- 
ting Machines and Equipment—Oxy- 
Acetylene. 

CYLINDERS — Compressed Air & Hy- 
draulie 

Tomkins-Johnson Co., Jackson, 

CYLINDERS—Seamiess 

Harrisburg (Pa.) Pipe & Pipe Bending Co. 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 

DEOXIDIZERS 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 120 Broad< 
way, N. Cc. 

DIES—Pipe Threading 

Landis Mch. Co., Inc., Waynesboro, Ps. 

DIES—Screw and Thread Cuttin 

Eastern Mach. Screw Corp., New 

Jones & Lamson Mch. Co., 

Landis Machine Co., Inc., 


Ve 


Mich. 


aven, Ct. 
Springfield, Vt, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 





POWER PRESSES 


AUTOMATIC FEEDS 
AUTOMATIC THREADING MACHINES 


THE V & O PRESS CO., HUDSON, N. Y. 


DIES—Self-Opening Adjustable 

Eastern Mach. Screg Corp., New Haven, Ct. 
Jones & Lamson Meh. Co., Springneid, Vt. 
Landis Mch. Co., Ine., Waynesboro, Pa. 
DIES—Sheet Metal Working 
Dickey-Grabler Co., Cleveland. 

Wiley & Lett, Inc., Marion, Ind. 
Worcester (Mass.) Stamped Metal Co. 
DIES—Stee! Letters and Stamps 
Dickey-Grabler Co., Cleveland. 

— & Westbrook Mtg. Co., Hartford, 


DOLOMITE—Fiux & Refractories 

Basic Dolomite. Inc., Cleveland. 

DRAWN WORK—Metal—See Stampinge 
or Drawings—Metal 

DRILL HEADS—Hydraulie 

National Automatic Tool Co., 
Ind, 

DRILLING MACHINES—Bench 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Forge Co., 492 Broadway. 

Leland-Gifford Co., Worcester, Mass. 

DRILLING MACHINES—Multiple Spindle 

National Automatic Tool Co., Richmond, 


Ind. 

DRILLING MACHINES—Multiple Spindle 
Adjustable 

National Automatic Tool Co., 


Richmond, 


Richmond, 


Ind. 

DRILLING MACHINES—Multiple Spindle 
Horizontal 

a — Automatic Tool Co., Richmond, 
nd. 

See. we MACHINES—Portable Pneu- 
matic 

Helwig Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

DRILLING MACHINES—Sensitive 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Forge Co., 492 Broadway. 

Leland-Gifford Co., Worcester, Mass. 

DRIVES—Single & Multi V-Beits 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

DRIVES—Gear 

aa Co., Ine., Buffalo, 

Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 

DROP FORGINGS—See Forgings—Drop, 
Iron or Steel 

DROP HAMMERS—See Hammers—Drog 

DUST COLLECTORS 

American Foundry Equipment Co., Misha- 
waka, Ind. 

Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 

DYNAMOMETERS 

Chatillon, John Ms Sons, 89 Cliff St., 
New York Cit 

ELECTRIC HEATING ELEMENTS 

Globar Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y¥. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING 

General Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

ELECTRIC WELDING—See Welding— 
Electric 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 

ELECTRICAL WIRES 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 


ee s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, 
ELECTRODES—Welding, Coated 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 B’way, 
my 2s G 

ELECTROPLATING EQUIPMENT S 
SUPPLIES 

Udylite Process Co., Detroit. 


ELEVATORS—Steam Hydraulic 
eaoerey, Craig & Son Co., Coatesville, 


EMERY WHEELS—See Grinding Wheels 
ENAMELING 

Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., Milwaukee. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
Koppers Construction Co., The, Pittsburgh. 
ENGINEERS—Consulting and Industrial 
Eisler Engineering Co., Inc., 754 8. 13th 

St., Newark, N. J. 

Koppers Construction C o., The, Pittsburgh. 
Perin ene Co., Inc., 11 West 42nd 


St., N. 

ENGINEERS—Management 

Scovell, Wellington & Co., 10 East 40th 
&., N. ¥. C. 

ENGINES—Gas 

Worthingt ton Pump & Mchry. Corp., Har- 
rison, J. 

ENGINES—Oil 

Worthington Pump & Mchry. Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J. 


FACING CLAY 

Carborundum Co,, The, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

FEED WATER HEATERS AND PURI- 
FIERS 

ees (Pa.) Pipe & Pipe Bending 
0. 

FENCING—Wire 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Steel Co. 

FERRO ALLOYS—Chromium 

Electro setetnneest Sales Corp., 30 Bast 
i2nd St., N. Y. C. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 
i ete a 

Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co., Inc., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y. 

Samuel, Frank, & Co., Philadelphia. 

‘oor, Corp. of America, 120 B’way, 

FERRO ALLOYS—Manganese 


Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
42nd 8t., N. Y. C. 


120 «=B’way, 


Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co., Inc., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y. 
Samuel, Frank, & Co., Phila. 








- 
= ROCKFORD DROP FORGE CO. 
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High Grade STRIP STEEL 


Stamping and Deep Drawing—Uniform in Quality 


Control of the quality begins with the manufacture of the steel in our own Open 
Hearth and continues through all subsequent processes. 


LACLEDE STEEL CO., ST. LOUIS 


STEEL WORKS & ROLLING MILLS, ALTON and MADISON, ILL. 
OFFICES: Detroit—Chicago—St. Leuis—Kansas City 





THE STANLEY WORKS 


THE AMERICAN TUBE AND STAMPING PLANT 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


Hot and Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


Representatives: American Rolling Mill Co. of Calif., San Francisco 
A. M. Castle Co., Los Angeles 
The Stanley Works, 100 Lafayette St., New York City 
The Stanley Works, Park Building, Worcester, Mass. 
Stanley Steel Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Can. 


From 
«@ Pound 
to a Ton 


wirtes 


ELECTRIC | sists 
STEEL CASTINGS 


CRUCIBLE STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY 


LANSDOWNE, DELAWARE COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
(Near Philadelphia) 


There is a 


Toledo Alloy Steel 


for every need 


THE INDUSTRIAL STEEL CASTING CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 


GOOD Castings— 


that meet the specifications of the most particular users 
are not made by any combination of good luck. 


But 63 years of experience, 
development of equipment, 
processes and personnel, have 
put this company in a posi- 
tion to supply castings of 
uniform excellence in an 
quantity and to any specif- 
cations. 








MALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS CO. 
BRANFORD, CONN. 


STEEL FORGINGS 


UPSET, DROP and COIN PRESSED 
ANY ANALYSIS—ANY QUANTITY 


Send us your blue prints for prices 


2030 9th St. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 















































































































































































































































































































































THE AMERICAN WELDING & MFG. CO., Warren, Ohio 





- 
- 
- 





NEW YORK 


FERRO ALLOYS—Molybdenum 

Climax Molybdenum Co., 295 Madison 
Ave., N. Y¥. C. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 120 Broad- 
way, N. Y¥. C, 

FERRO ALLOYS—Silico Manganese 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 30 B 
42nd 8St., N. ¥. C. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 120 Broad- 
way, N. ¥. C. 

FERRO ALLOYS—Silicon 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 80 East 
42nd 8t., N.Y. C. 

Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co., Inc., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y 

Samuel, Frank, & Co., Phila. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 120 Broad- 
way, N. Y¥. C. 

FERRO ALLOYS—Silicon-Aluminum 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 120 Broad- 
way, N. Y¥. C. 

FERRO ALLOYS—Spiegeleisen 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 80 E. 
i2nd S8t., N. Y. C. 

New Jersey Zine Co., The, 160 Front 
BL, N. ¥. C. 

FERRO ALLOYS—Titanium 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 B’way, 
~.t. 

Titanium Alloys Mfg. Co., Niagara Falls, 
1 ¥ 








Motor and Generator Frames 








z 








Vanadium Corp. of America, 120 Broad- 

way, N. Y. C. 

FERRO ALLOYS—Tungsten 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 30 East 
42nd 8t., N. Y. C. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 B’way, 
xn. F. @& 

FERRO ALLOYS—Vanadium 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 30 East 
42nd 8t., N. Y. C. . 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 B’way, 
ie 


Vanadium Corp. of America, 120 Broad- 
way N. Y¥. C. 

FERRO ALLOYS—Zirconium 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 30 East 
42nd 8t., N. Y¥. C. 

FILES & RASPS 

Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia. 

FILTERS—Pressure or Gravity 





Scaife, Wm. B., & Sons Co., Ptgh. 
FIRE CLAY 
saa Carborundum Co., The, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
re EAVY MED ’ UM FITTINGS—Brass, Pipe and Tube 
FITTINGS, CAST !IRON—Rubber Lined 
American Hard Rubber Co., 11 Mercer St,. 
= 
FLANGES—Forged Steel 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Pipe & Pipe Bending 
Co. 
CO. ; FLANGING WORK—Carbon and Alloy 
& A N S | | €; a ie) | N G o Lukens aa ouahY nanre cnr 
FLEXIBLE SHA EQUIPMEN 
emda LBA LANSING, MICHIGAN | Fischer, Chas., Spring Co., 242 Kent 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
FLOODLIGHTS—Acetylene 
ns 2 & 
FLOOR PLATES—See Plates—Floor or 
Cellar Door 
FLOORING—Acid Proof 
Nukem Prods. Corp., 68 Niagara 8t., 
FLOORING—Steel 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. 
Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
FLUX—Welding 
Linde Air on Co., The, 80 BE 43nd 
Cc, 


Commonwealth Brass Corp., Detroit. 
SEND SAMPLES OR BLUE PRINTS FOR ESTIMATES Taylor Forge & Pipe Works, Chicago. 
Linde Air Prods. Co., The, 30 East 42nd 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
8t., N. 






FREE SAMPLES FOR DOUBTING THOMASES 
DEALERS EVERY WHERG- PROMPT DEL! VERIES 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Bex 523 Jenkintown, Pa. 














FORGING MACHINES 

Acme Machinery Co., Cleveland. 

National Mchry. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

FORGINGS—Aluminum 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 

FORGINGS—Brass, Bronze or Cosper 

Commonwealth Brass Corp., Detroit. 

FORGINGS—Coin Pressed 

Rockford (Ill.) Drop Forge Co. 

FORGINGS—Drop, Iron or Steel 

Atlas Drop Forge Co., Lansing. Mich. 

Canton (Ohio) Forging & Mfg. Co. 

Oliver Tron & Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

Rockford (Tll.) Drop Forge Co. 

FORGINGS—Hollow 

gstuens (Pa.) Pipe & Pipe Bending 
0. 


FESS INSS tyrants Press, iron or 
ee 
Atlas Drop Forge Co., Lansing, Mich 









Mac-it Screws 


SET, CAP, SAFETY SCREWS 
In a Full List of Sizes 


THE STRONG, CARLISLE & 
HAMMOND CO.., Cieveland, O. 








































When you install a Hercules (Red Strand) Wire Rope on 
your equipment you are not experimenting with an un- 
tried product, for its ability has been proven by its service 
record. 

Hercules Wire Rope can always be identified by its one 
red strand, which is also our guarantee that its exceptional 


quality is constantly maintained. 

ESTABLISHED 1857 

A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CHICAGO DENVER 





SAN FRANCISCO 





Products Index 





Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Company. 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 

Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phila., Pa. 
FORGINGS—Magnesium Alloys 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
FORGINGS—Upset 

Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Company. 
Rockford (Ill.) Drop Forge Co, 

FUME DUCTS—Rubber Lined 

Amerie eo Rubber Co., 11 Mercer Bt., 


FURNACES—Billet or Ingot Heating 
Flinn & Dreffein Co., Chicago. 
FURNACES—Electric, Steel Melting. 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
Detroit (Mich.) Elec. Furnace Co. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
FURNACES—Enameling 

Carborundum Co., The, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
FURNACES—Forging 

Holcroft & Co., Detroit, 
FURNACES—Heat Treating, Automatic 
Holcroft & Co., Detroit, 


FURRACES—thent Treating, Cyanide or 
eal 


Amer. Gas Furnace Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Chicago (Ill) Flexible Shaft Co. 

FURNACES—Heat Treating, Electric 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y¥ 

Holeroft & Co., Detroit. 

Hoskins Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleve. 
FURNACES—Heat Treating, Oi! or Gas 

Amer. Gas Furnace Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Chicago (Ill.) Flexible Shaft Co. 

Holcroft & Co., Detroit, 

Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleve. 

FURNACES—Non-Ferrous Melting 

Detroit (Mich.) Elec. Furnace Co. 

FURNACES—Pack Heating Sheets 

= Engineering Co., Inc., The, Warren, 

iio. 

FURNACES—Rivet Heating, Electric 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y¥ 

FURNACES—Wire, Annealing and Gal- 
vanizing 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
GAGES—Plug and Snap 
i Mhelltte Co., 30 East 42nd 8t., 


Sheffield Mch. & Tool Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
GAGES—Thickness, for Rolling Millis 
Haines Gauge Co., The, Phila., Pa. 
GAGES—Thread 

Sheffield Mch. & Tool Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
GAGES—Thread Lead 

Jones & Lamson Mch. Co., Springfield, Vt. 
GALVANIZING 

Cattie, Joseph P., & Bros., Phila. 
GALVANIZING PLANTS—For Sheets 
Erie (Pa.) Foundry Co. 

GAS CLEANING PLANTS 

Flinn & Dreffein Co., Chicago. 

GAS PRODUCERS 

Flinn & Dreffein Co., Chicago. 

Koppers Construction Co., The, Pittsburgh 
Wood, R. D., & Co., Philadelphia. 

GAS RECOVERY COKE OVENS 
Koppers Construction Co., The, Pittsburgh. 
GASKETS—Asbestos, Metal or Rubber 
Garlock Packing Co., The, Palmyra, N. Y. 
GASK ETS—Rubber 

aren ae Rubber Co., 11 Mercer 8t., 


. ee 
Goodrich, B. F.. Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
GEAR CUTTING 
Earle Gear & Machine Co., Phila. 
Ferrel: Birmingham Co., Inc., Buffalo, 


Gleason ‘Works, Rochester, N. Y¥ 


Perkins Mch. & Gear Co., 147 Circuit Ave., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Gear Werks. 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Rolls Corp 

— Mfg. Co., McKees Rocks, 
‘a. 

GEAR CUTTING MACHINES 

—— > Sharpe Mfg. Co., Previdence, 
Rt 


Farrel- Birmingham Co., Ine., Buffalo, 


Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y. 
GEAR DRIVES—Herringbone 
Lewis Foundry & Mch. Co., Pittsburgh 


GFAR MATERIAL—Laminated, Nen- 
Metallic 

Svnthane Corp.. Oaks, Pa. 

GEAR PLANING MACHINES 

Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Gleason \ 
Perkins 
Ave., ! 
GEARS- 
Gleason ‘ 
GEARS- 
Farrel-B: 
S = 


Mesta M 
Philadelp 
GEARS- 
Boston ¢ 
Mass 
Gleason 
GEARS- 
Boston ¢ 
Mass 
Chicago 
Elston 
General 
GEARS- 
Chicago 
Elston 
GEARS- 
Boston | 
Mass. 
Perkins 
Ave., 
Philadel 
GEARS- 
Boston | 
Mass. 
Perkins 
Ave., 
Philadel 
GENER. 
Air Rec 
St., N 
Linde A 
8t., N 
GENER 
Lincoln 
Westing 
GENER 
Belyea 
7. 
Motor | 
GLUE 
Dart, E 
GOVER 
Westing 
trial 
GRATI 
Hendric 
GREAS 
Socony 
N. ¥ 


Sun Oj 
Tire W 

Place 
GRILL 
Erdle | 
Harring 

cago. 
GRIND 

CHIN 
Calder, 
Excelsi 


GRINCD 
Brown 
Bs. 2 
Norton 
GRINI 
Landis 
GRINCE 
Produc 
GRINE 
ple | 
Baird 
GRINI 
Farrel. 
Conr 
GRIN! 
Abrasit 
Norton 
GRIN! 
Norton 
GRIN 
Norton 


Calder 


GRIN 

Bakellt 

Carbo 
N 


Nortor 


— (Products Index vm 


GEARS—Bevel 

Boston Gear Wks., Inc., North Quincy, 
Mass. 

Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y 

Perkins Mch. & Gear Co., 147 Circuit 
Ave., Springfield, Mass. 

GEARS—Heat Treated 

Gleason Works. Rochester, N. Y¥ 

GEARS—Herringbone 

Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Buffalo, 

Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Gear Werks 

GEARS—Machine Cut 

Boston Gear Wks., Inc., North Quincy, 
Mass 

Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y. 

GEARS—Non- metallic 

Boston Gear Wks., Inc., 
lass 

Chicago (IIL) Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1306 
Elston Ave. 

General Electric Co., 

GEARS—Rawhide 

Chicago (11l.) Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1306 
Elston Ave 

GEARS—Spur 

besten Gear Wks., Inc., North Quincy, 
ass. 

Perkins Mch. & Gear Co., 147 Circuit 
Ave., Springfield, Mass. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Gear Works. 

GEARS—Worm 

Boston Gear Wks., Inc., North Quincy, 
Mass. 

Perkins Mch & Gear Co., 147 
Ave., Springfield, Mass 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Gear Works. 

GENERATORS—Acetylene 

Alr Reduction Sales Co., 
Ss, N. ¥.C 

Linde Air Prods. Co., 
Shs we ae Ge 

GENERATORS—Electrie 

Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Ptgh. 

GENERATORS—Electric, Second Hand 

Beiyes, Co. Inc., 147 W. 18th St., N. 


Motor Repair & Mfg. Co 
GLUE HEATERS 

Dart, E. M. Mfg. Co., Prov., BR. I. 
GOVERNORS—Air Conipressor 
Westinghouse Traction Brake Co., 

trial Div., Pittsburgh 

GRATING—Flooring, Sidewalk, ete. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


North Quincy, 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Cireuit 


60 East 42nd 
The, 30 East 42nd 


, Cleveland. 


Indus- 


GREASE—Lubricating 

eee 6 Vacuum Corp., 26 Broadway, 
N 

Sun Oil Co Philadelphia. 

Tire Water O11 cm Corp., 17 Battery 


Place. N. 

GRILLES~-Pertorated Metal 

Mrdle Perforating Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Harrington & King Perforating Co., Chi- 
cago. 

GRINDING AND 
CHINES 

Calder, Geo. H., Lancaster, Pa 

Excelsior Tool & Mch. Co., E. St. Louis, 
Ih. 

Norton Co., Worcester. Mass 

GRINDING MACHINES—Cylindrical 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
ae 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass 

GRINDING MACHINES—Die 

Landis Mch. Co., Inc., Waynesboro, Pa. 

GRINDING MACHINES—Dise 

Production Machine Co., Greenfield, Mass.. 

GRINDING MACHINES—Internal Multl- 
ple Spindle 

Baird Mch. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

GRINDING MACHINES—Roll 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Conn. 

GRINDING MACHINES—Surface 

Abrasive Machine Tool Co.. E. Prov., R. I. 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 

GRINDING MACHINES—Tool 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 

GRINDING MACHINES—Universal 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 

GRINDING WHEEL DRESSERS AND 
CUTTERS 

Calder, Geo. H., Lancaster, Pa. 

GRINDING WHEELS 

Bakelite Corp., 247 Park Ave., N. Y. ©. 

Commerynceas Co., The, Niagara Falls, 


POLISHING MA- 


Ansonia, 


Norton Co., Worcester, Mass 








GRIT—Stee! 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Crushed Steel Co. 
HACK SAW BLADES—See Saws—Hack 
Saw Blades 

HACK SAW MACHINES 

Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Victor Saw Works, Inc., Middletown, N. Y. 
HAMMERS—Air, Forging 
Nazel Engng. & Mch. Wks., 
HAMMERS—Drop 

Krie (Pa.) Foundry Co. 
Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 

HAMMERS—Power 

Barbour-Stockwell Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Quickwork Co., The, St. Marys, Ohio. 

HAMMERS—Rawhide 

Chicago (l1ll.) Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1306 
Elston Ave. 
HAMMERS—Steam 

Erie (Pa.) Foundry Co. 

Morgan Engineering Co., 

HANGERS—Ball Bearing 

S K F Industries, Inc., Front St. & Erie 
Ave. Phila., Pa 

HARDNESS TESTING MACHINES 

Shore Instrument & Mfg. Co., Inc., Ja- 
maica, L. I., N. Y. 

HEADING MACHINES 

National Mchry. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

HEADING MACHINES—Automatie, Elec- 
trie 

National Mchry. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

HEADS—Spun and Pressed 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

HEAT RESISTING P RODUCTS—Electric 

Globar Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

HEAT TREATING 

Lsarnes-Gibson Raymond, Ine., Detroit. 

Barnes, Wallace Co., The, Bristol, Conn. 

General Machine Wks., York, Pa. 

Gibson, Wm. D., Co., Chicago. 

Parish Pressed Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 

HEAT a Metamte 

Globar Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

HEATERS, Unit 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Forge Co.. 

HOISTS—Air 

Detroit (Mich.) Hoist & Mach. Co 

— ay, Craig & Son Co., Coatesville, 


Philadelphia. 


Alliance, Ohio. 


492 B'way 


HolsTs—Chain 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
Wright Mfg Co., York, Pa. 


HOISTS—Electriec 
American Engineering Co., Philadelphia 
Detroit (Mich.) Hoist & "Mach. Co 


Harnischfeger Corp., 4401 W. 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Gear Works 

Robbins & Myers, In Springfield, Ohio 

Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Co., Inc., 402 
Broadway, Muskegon, Mich 

Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., Mon- 
tour Falls, N. ¥ 

Wright Mfg. Co., York, Pa. 

HOISTS—Electric Traveling 

Cleveland Electric Tramrail, Wickliffe, O 

Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland 

Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Co., Ine., 402 
Broadway, Muskegon, Mich. 


National 


HOISTS—Monorall 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland 
Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Co., Inc., 402 


Broadway, Muskegon, Mich 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., Mon- 
tour Falls, N. Y. 
HOOKS—Plate Handling 
Never Slip Safety Clamp Co., 51 E. 42nd 
>. SS A 
HOOKS—Wire 
Titchener, E. H., & Co., 
HOOPS—Wire 
American Steel & Wire Co., 
HOSE—Rubber 
Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
HYD RANTS—Fire 
Wood, R. D. & Co., Philadelphia. 
HYDRAULIC BACHINGRY. 
Baldwin-Southwark Cor; 
Lake Erie Engng. Cory 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Morgan Engineering Co 
Wood, R. D., & Co., 
INGOT MOLDS 
Shenango Furnace Co., Pittsburgh 
Shenango-Penn Mld Co Pittsburg! 
Snyder, W. P., & Co., Pittsburgh 
INGOTS—Alumirum 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh 
British Aluminium Co., Ltd., 122 E. 42nd 
is ee Be ee 


Binghamton, N. Y 


Chicago 


hiladelphia 
4 68 Kenmore Sta., 


Alliance, Ohio 
Philadelphia 


Yeo 


e 
@ 
> 


= 
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Small orders solicited 
as well as 
quantity production 
Our facilities consist of shearing 
and forming equipment up to 10’ 
and 3/16”, large number of 
presses, spot welders, oxy-acety- 


lene and arc welders, also very 
complete japanning equipment. 


Plant is now specializing in 
automotive sheet metal work. 
Send us drawing or samples for 
prices. 


CHAMPION SHEET METAL CO., Inc. 


COR. SQUIRES AND DUANE STS. CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


STAMPED METAL PARTS 
for every industry 


We have had many 
years of Light and 
Heavy Stamping 
Experience. We of- 
fer you the benefit 
of our knowledge 
and equipment. 


WORCESTER STAMPED METAL CO. 


Established 1883 WORCESTER, MASS. 


WORCESTER 
STAMPED 


QUALITY 
STAMPINGS 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 


ACCURATELY MADE AT A FAIR PRICE 
ARE MORE ECONOMICAL 


Specialists in the production of screw machine prod- 
ucts for 15 years. Let us quote on your requirements. 


Screw Machine Products Corp., 1014 Eddy St., Providence. R.1. 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 


CAP AND SET SCREWS 


WM.H. OTTEMILLER CO, Inc. 


Pattison St, & M.& PRR York, Pa 









Sout SAGINAW ANDO JESSIE STREETS 


Ponhiac, Mase, 


€STABLISHEDO #905 


COILED and FLAT SPRINGS 
(Phosphor Bronze Springs a Specialty) 


WELCH PATENT EXPANSION PLUGS 


(For Closing Core Holes) 


SPECIAL WIRE SHAPES SMALL STAMPINGS 
WASHERS and SPRING COTTERS 


Send blue prints or samples for estimates. 


(CATALOG MAILED UPON REQUEST) 





WELCH PAT. EXPANSION PLUG 5 i 
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STOP AT A BETTER HOTEL 


. » « and at Less Expense 


When in Buffalo stay at the Westbrook. 
New attractive furnishings, modern fire- 
proof building, larger ighter rooms— 
No finer hotel rooms or suites in 
Buffalo. Central to downtown 
yet out of the noise. Popular 
priced restaurant. Your 

friends will be here. 


Rates 


$3 cincte 


$49 Kousie 


D. H. McCARRIAGHER, 
Gen. Mgr. 


Parlor, Bedroom 
and Bath 
$49 sincie 
$6°° pousie 


Jrne Tolerance 


IVETS 


WFLDING ROD CHAIN PINS 
TONCAN IRON COUPLER AND 
STAINLESS STEEL AIR BRAKE PINS 


THE CHAMPION RIVET COMPANY 


CLEVELAND , OHIO 


WIRE 
(Gummi) | sHarEs 
===) of Every Kind 
Falls, R. I., U.S.A. 


CHICAGO! 
INDIANA 


Hindley Mfg. Co., Valle 


Products index 


INGOTS—Bronze 

Cramp Brass & Iron Fdries. Co., Phila 

INGOTS—Phosphor Bronze 

Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., 
phia 

INHIBITORS 

Grasselli Chemical Co., Inc., Cleveland. 

INSTRUMENTS—Recording 

Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn, 

IRON WORKERS—Universal 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Forge Co., 492 B'way. 

1RON—Genuine Open Hearth tron 

Newport (Ky.) Rolling Mill Co. 

1RON—Rustless 

Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 

1 RON—Stainless 

Carpenter Steel Co., 121 W. Bern St., 
Reading, Pa. 

1RON—Staybolit 

Burden Iron Co., The, Troy, N. Y. 

KEYS—Riveted 

Western Wire Prods. Co., St. Louls, Mo. 

KEYSEATING MACHINES 

Davis Keyseater Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

LACING, Belt, Rawhide or Leather 

Chicago (111l.) Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1306 
Elston Ave 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

LAMPS—F ilament 

General Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

LATHES—Automatic 

Baird Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Bullard Co., The, Bridgeport 

Jones & Lamson Mch. Co.. Springfield, 

LATHES—Automatic Vertical 

Baird Mch. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Bullard Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. 

LATHES—Chucking 

Jones & Lamson Mch. Co., Springfield, Vt. 

Warner & Swasey Co., The, Cleveland. 

LATHES—Engine 

Hill-Clarke Mchry. Co., 647 W. Washing- 
ton Bivd., Chicago 

Schiess-Defries A.-G., Dusseldorf, Germany. 

LATHES—Roll 

Lewis Foundry & Mch. Co., Pittsburgh. 

Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 
LATHES—Second-Hand 

Botwinik Brothers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Eastern Mchry. Co., 3263 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Miles Mchry. Co., Saginaw, W. 8., Mich. 
Simmons Mch. Tool Corp., Albany, N. Y. 

LATHES—Turret 

Bardons & Oliver, Cleveland. 

Bullard Co., The, Bridgeport 

jones & Lamson Mch. Co., Springfield, Vt. 
LATHES—Turret, Vertical 

Bullard Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn, 
LEAD—Pig 

St. Joseph Lead Co., 250 Park Ave., 
N. ¥. C 

LEATHER—Cup 

Chicago (11) Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1306 
Elston Ave. 

LEVELING MACHINES 

Schatz Mfg. Co., The, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Wean Engineering Co., Inc., The, Warren, 
Ohio. 

LININGS—Furnace 

Alpha-Lux Co., Inc., 192 Front St., 
mm 2. G 


Philadel- 


LOCOMOTIVES—Electric 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

LOCOMOTIVES—Storage Battery 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

LUBRICANTS—Crusher & Grinding 

Socony - Vacuum Corp., 26 Broadway, 
x. % @& 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, 

fide Water Oil Sales Corp., 17 Battery 
Place, N. Y¥. C. 

LUBRICANTS—Gear 

Socony - Vacuum Corp., 26 Broadway, 
a eS 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia. 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corp., 17 Battery 
Place, N. Y. C. 

LUBRICANTS—High Pressure & 
Temperature 

Socony - Vacuum Corp., 26 Broadway, 
ie. ee ae 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia. 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corp., 17 Battery 
Place, N. Y. C. 


LUBRICANTS—Mine Cars 

Socony - Vacuum Corp., 26 Broadway, 
m FG 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia. 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corp., 17 Battery 
Piace, N. Y¥. C. 


LUBRICANTS—Mining Machines 
Socony - Vacuum Corp., 26 Broadway, 
~~. > 


~ 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia. 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corp., 17 Battery 
Place, N. Y. C. 

LUBRICANTS—Railroad 

Socony - Vacuum Corp., 26 Broadway, 
N. ¥. ¢ 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia. 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corp., 17 Battery 
Place, N. Y. C. 

LUBRICANTS—Roll Neck—Anti-Friction 
& Plain 

Socony - Vacuum Corp., 26 Broadway, 
mn Ee © 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia. 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corp., 17 Battery 
Place, N. Y. C, 

LUBRICANTS—Tipple & Cleaning 

Socony - Vacuum Corp., 26 Broadway, 
N. a. a 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia. 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corp., 17 Battery 
Place, N. Y. C. 

MACHINE GUARD MATERIALS 


Erdle Perforating Co., Rochester, 


MACHINERY DEALERS 
Crawford, F. H., & Co., 50 Church 8t., 
. o & 


P's 


Delta Equipment Co., Philadelphia. 

Donahue Steel Prods. Co., 1609 W. 74th 
St., Chicago, 

Eastern Mechry. Co., 
Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Emerman, Louis E., & Co., Chicago. 

~~ -— Supply Co., Inc., Rochester, 


3263 Spring Grove 


G-O Mehry. & Liquidating Co., Buffalo 

Hill-Clarke Mchry. Co., 647 W. Washing- 
ton Bivd., Chicago 

Begun Mchry. Co., 656 Ohio St., Buffalo, 


Lucas, J. L., & Son, Inc., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Machinery Dealers, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Marr-Galbreath Mchry. Co., Pittsburgh. 

Miles Mchry. Co., Saginaw, W. S., Mich. 

a Mchry. Co., 410 Broome St., 
s ws & 

Moyer, J. N., Phila. 

Noble Mchry. Co., Inc., 217 Centre St., 
N. ¥. ¢. 

O’Brien Machinery Co., Philadelphia. 

Ritterbush  & Co,, Ine., 30 Church St, 


N. . ie 

Rockford (Ill.) Power Mchry. Co., 623 
Sixth St. 

Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Inc., Chicago. 

Severin Mchry. Corp., 30 Church St., 
i 

Simmons Mch. Tool Corp., Albany, N. Y. 

Sun Mehry. Co., Inc,, Newark, N. J, 

White, A. D. Mehry. Co., Chicago. 

eeeeeante Mchry. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

MAGNESITE—Grick or Dead Burnt 

Carborundum Co., The, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

MAGNESIUM 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

MAGNETS—Lifting 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee. 

Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleve. 

MALLETS—Rawhide 

Chicago (Ill) Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1306 
Elston Ave. 

MANGANESE METAL 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 30 East 
43nd &., N. Y¥. C. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 B'way, 
N. ¥Y. C. 


MANIFOLDS—Oxygen 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 East 42nd 
a, =m 2 & 
Linde Air Prods. Co., The, 30 East 42nd 
ae. Oo 


8t., } +. Ge 

MARKING MACHINES 

Noble & Westbrook Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
ct. 

METAL PARTS—Rubber Covered 

American Hard Rubber Co., 11 Mercer St., 
m os. © 

METAL SPECIALTIES 

Amer. Spring & Mfg. Corp., Holly, Mich. 

Crosby Co., The, Buffalo, N. e 

Cuyahoga Spring Co., Cleve. 
Dickey-Grabler Co., Cleveland. 

Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., Milwaukee, 

Torrington (Ct.) Co 

Worcester (Mass.) Stamped Metal Co. 
METALS—Acid and Corrosion Resistant 

Haynes Stellite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 
se. am 

METERS—Water & Oil! 

Worthington Pump & Mehry. Corp., Har- 
rison. N 

ee, for Rolling 

s 


Haines Gauge Co., The, Phila., Pa. 

MILLING MACHINES—Horizontal 

ne © Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
me - 

MILLING MACHINES—Planer Type 

Schiess-Defries A.-G., Disseldorf, Germany. 

MILLING MACHINES—Second Hand 

Botwinik Brothers, Inc.. New Haven, Ct. 

Eastern Mchry. Co., 3236 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cleveland, QO. 

Emerman, Louis E., & Co., Chicago. 

MILLING MACHINES—Vertical 

—, & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
me * 

MOISTURE TESTERS 

Alpha-Lux Co., Ine., 192 Front St, 
Se 

MOLDING MACHINES—Jarring (Air) 

Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. 

Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland 

MOLDING MACHINES—Rollover (Hand 
and Power Operated) 

Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, IIL 

Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

MOLYBDENUM 

Climax Molybdenum Co., 295 Madison 
Ave... N. ¥. C 

MONEL-METAL 

International Nickel Co., Inc., 67 Wall 
CS ae 

MOTORS--~Electric 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland. 

Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. Co., East Ptgh. 

MOTORS—Electric, Second-Hand 

Belyea Co., Inc., 147 W. 18th St., N. Y¥. 

Botwinik Brothers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Delta Equipment Co., Philadelphia. 

Erie Electric Motor Repair Co., Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y 

Motor Repair & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 

O’Brien Machinery Co., Philadelphia, 

NAILS—Wire 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Steel Co. 

Wickwire Brothers, Cortland, N. Y. 

Youngstown (Ohio) Sheet & Tube Co. 

NAME PLATES—Metal 

Dickey-Grabler Co., Cleveland. 

NICKEL 

International Nickel Co., Inc., 67 Wall 
Bm, BR ZX 

NICKEL-CLAD STEEL 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

NICKEL ANODES—Rolled or Cast 

Riverside (N. J.) Metal Co. 

Seymour (Conn.) Mfg. Co. 
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NICKEL SILVER 

Riverside (N. J.) Metal Co. 

Seymour (Conn.) Mfg. Co. 

NITROGEN 

Air Reduction Sales Ce., 60 East 42nd 
mm. mm se G 

NUMBERING MACHINES—For Metal 

Noble & Westbrook Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Ct. 

NUT MAKING MACHINERY 

National Mchry. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 
NUTS—Acorn 

Republic Steel Corp., Upson Nut Div., 
Cleveland, O 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 
Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 

NUTS—Castellated 

Republic Steel Corp., Upson Nut Div., 
Cleveland, O 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 
Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 

NUTS—Cold Punched 

Republic Steel Corp., Upson Nut Div., 
Cleveland, O 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 
Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 

NUTS—Hot Pressed 

Republic Steel Corp., Upson Nut Div 
Cleveland, O. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 
Co., Port Chester, N. Y,. 
NUTS—Semi- Finished 

Republic Steel Corp., Upson Nut Div., 
Cleveland, O 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 
Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 
NUTS—Thumb Malleable 

Republic Steel Corp., Upson Nut Div., 
Cleveland, O. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 
Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 

NUTS—Wing 

Parker-Kalon Corp., 196 Varick St. 
| a Oe: 

OIL RETAINERS 

Chicago (Ill.) Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1306 
Elston Ave. 

OIL STONES 

Carborundum Co., The, Niagara Falls, 
N. ¥ 


Norton Co,, Worcester, Mass. 

OI1LS—Soluble—See Oils—Cutting 

O1LS—Cutting 

Socony - Vacuum Corp., 26 Broadway, 
= 2 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia. 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corp., 17 Battery 
Place, N. ¥. C. 

OILS—Fuel 

Socony - Vacuum  Corp., 26 Broadway, 
N. ¥. € 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia. 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corp., 17 Battery 
Place, N. Y¥. C. 

01LS—Lubricating 

Socony - Vacuum  Corp., 26 Broadway, 
y. 2. & 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corp., 17 Battery 
Place, N. ¥. CG 

ORES—tIron 

Hanna Furnace Corp., The, Detroit, Mich. 
Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland. 

Shenango Furnace Co,., Pittsburgh. 

Snyder, W. P., & Co., Pittsburgh. 

OVENS—Coke and By-Product Recovery 

Koppers Construction Co., The, Pittsburgh. 

OVENS—Core and Mold 

Holeroft & Co., Detroit. 

OVENS—Cross Regenerative 

Koppers Construction Co., The, Pittsburgh. 

OVENS—Enameling and Japanning 

Carborundum Co., The, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

OXY-ACETYLENE — Shape-Cutting Ma- 
chines 

Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 East 42nd 
Tiny. Be ee Oe 

Linde Air Prods. Co 
a, w F. 

OXYGEN 

Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 East 42nd 
a, me ve & 

Linde Air Prods. Co., The, 30 East 42nd 
Rs te ae SS 

PACKING—Leather 

Chicago (Ill) Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1306 
Elston Ave. 


. The, 30 East 42nd 


PACKING—Metallic 
Garlock Packing Co., The, Palmyra, N. Y. 
PACKING—Rubber 
Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 


PACKING—Sheet, Asbestos or Rubber 

Garlock Packing Co., The, Palmyra, N. Y. 

PERFORATED METAL 

Erdle Perforating Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Harrington & King Perforating Co., Chi. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa 

Mundt, Chas., & Sons, 59 Fairmount Ave., 
lersey City, N. J 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co,, 41 East 42nd 
a. & se & 

PHOSPHOR—Copper 

Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

PICKLING COMPOUNDS 

American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa, 

PICKLING MACHINES 

Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 

PICKLING TANK LINING 

Ceilcote Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio. 

PICKLING TANK STEAM JETS 

Duriron Co., Ine., The, 438 N. Findlay 
St., Dayton, Ohio. 

PIG IRON 

Brooke, E. & G., Iron Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 

Hanna Furnace Corp., The, Detroit, Mich. 

Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland. 

Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio, 

Shenango Furnace Co., Pittsburgh 

Shenango-Penn Mold Co., Pittsburgh. 
rennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

PILING—Steel Pipe 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 


* Products Index 


PILING—Steel Sheet 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

PINIONS—Rolling Mill 

Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 

PINIONS—Wire and Rod 

Rathbone, A. B. & J., Palmer, Mass. 

PINS—Airbrake 

Champion Rivet Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

PIPE—Cast iron, B. & S. and Flanged 

Wood, R. D., & Co., Philadelphia. 

PIPE—Hammer Welded 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 

PIPE—New and Second-Hand 

Albert & Davidson Pipe Corp., 2nd Ave., 
50-5lst St., Bkiyn., N. xX. 

Albert Pipe Supply Co., Inc., Berry and 
N. 13th St., Bklyn., N. Y. 

Fisher Bros. Steel Corp., Morris Ave. & 
139th St., Bronx. 

Greenpoint Iron & Pipe Co., Inc., 187- 
197 Maspeth Ave., Bklyn., N. Y. 

PIPE, STEEL—Rubber Lined 

American Hard Rubber Co., 11 Mercer St., 
My 2. G 

PIPE—Spiral Welded 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 

PIPE—Standard, Black and Galvanized 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 

Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Youngstown (Ohio) Sheet & Tube Co. 

PIPE—Welded, Electric 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh 

Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 

PIPE CUTTING AND THREADING 
MACHINES 

Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

Landis Mach. Co., Inc., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Merrell Mfg. Co., Toledo. 

laylor-Wilson Mfg. Co., McKees Rocks, Pa 

PIPE ELIMINATORS 

—, = aa Co., Inc., The, 192 Front St., 

Cc, 


Pipe FITTINGS 

Jarecki Mfg. Ce., Erie, Pa. 

PIPE FITTINGS—For Welding 

Taylor Forge & Pipe Works, Chicago. 

PLANING MACHINES—Metal 

Schiess-Defries A.-G., Diisseldorf, Germany. 

PLANING MACHINES—Second-Hand 

Miles Mchry. Co., Saginaw, W. 8., Mich. 

PLATER'’S CLEANING COMPOUND 

American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 

PLATES—Floor or Cellar Door 

Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago 

PLATES—Heavy Steel (up to 25 In. thick) 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa 

PLATES—tiron or Steel 

Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O 

Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Company. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Granite City (11l.) Steel Co. 

Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago 

Jones & ighlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

Ryerson, Joseph T. & Sons, Inc., Chicago 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala 

te (W. Va.) Steel Co 

Youngstown (Ohio) Sheet & Tube Co. 

PLATES—Nickel-Clad Steel 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

PLATES—Wide Steel (up to {99 in-) 





Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

PLUGS—Core Hole 

Hubbard, M D., Spring Co., Pontiac, 
Mich. 


POLISHING MACHINES—Beit 

Production Machine Co., Greenfield, Mass, 

PRESSED METAL PARTS 

Champion Sheet Metal Co., Inec., Courtland, 
N 


Crosby Co., The, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dickey-Grabler Co., Cleveland 
PRESSED STEEL PARTS 
Crosby Co., The, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dickey-Grabler Co., ¢ 


eland 

Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., Milwaukee 

Lansing (Mich.) Stamping Co., So. Penn 
Ave 

Parish Pressed Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 


PRESSES—Drop—See Hammers—Drop 

PRESSES—Coining 

National Mchry. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

PRESSES—Foot 

Baird Machine Co,, Bridgeport, Conn 

PRESSES—Forging 

Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh 

Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio 

PRESSES—Forming and Bending 

Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

PRESSES—Friction Serew 

Schatz Mfg. Co., The, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

POSS —erentte 

Baldwin-Southwark rp., Philadelphia 

Farrel-Birmingham = Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn 

Lake Erie Engng. Corp., 68 Kenmore Sta., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mesta Machine Co Pittsburgh 
Morgan Engineering Co Alliance, O 
Wood, R. D., & Co., Philadelphia. 
PRESSES—Power 


Baird Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn 

Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 

Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn 

Hyman, Joseph, & Sons, Phila. 

New Albany (Ind.) Mch. Mfg. Co 

Niagara Machine & "Tool Works, Buffalo, 
N. ¥ 

Schatz Mfg. Co., The, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

V & O Press Co., Hudson, N 

PRESSES—Trimming 

Erie (Pa.) Foundry Co. 
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HIGH CARBON STEEL 
OIL TEMPERED 
LOW CARBON STEEL 


ROUND, HALF ROUND 


FOR GAS. 


WIRE & MFG. COMPANY 


BRANCH PLANT: WEST BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
SCREEN WIRE CLOTH DIVISION: KEYSTOME WIRE CLOTH 





WIGAN ~~ ~~ 
NANA WANN 


SPRINGS 
TMA Lar 


for every mechanical need 
Get Quotations ——- 


wy tan Sprinc & Mec. Core. 


HOLLY - MICHIGAN 


COIL AND FLAT SPRINGS, WIRE FORMS 
FLEXIBLE SHAFTS AND TUBING 
STAMPINGS, SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES 


742 KENT AVE. BROOKLYN,NY. 
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Intermediate Size, Heavy Duty 
LIFTING MAGNET 


For use where crane capacity permits using a 
magnet of greater lifting capacity than present mag- 
nets in the 30-39 in. range afford, but does not permit 
handling a magnet of the next larger size. 


This 39” diam. magnet weighs approximately 20% 
more than corresponding sizes and requires a 5 kw 
d.c. generator. Since this is a standard size gener- 
ator and is usually supplied on cranes equipped for 
handling magnets of this range, this means all the 
power generated is used and maximum output is ob- 
tained from the crane. 


Ask for the latest issue of Bulletin 900-1 


The ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











BLAW-KNOX 


For Hard Digging, Fast Rehand- 
ling and Low Maintenance— 








BALL-BEARING 


Farmers Bank Bldg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BUCKETS 


















CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 


Fast... Sturdy...Efficient. Built to meet 
ee a ee ee TT 
experience built into these buckets. 















INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 















A bucket for every digging and rehan- 
dling need ... A size for every job. 
THE HAYWARD co., 46- 50 oes St., N. ¥ 


Ta iT] 


Compression, Extension, Flat, Torsion, 





Wire Forms, Small Stampings 








PULLEYS—Magnetic 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, 

Magnetic Mfg. Co., 626 South 28th St., 
Milwaukee 

PUMPS—Acid Resisting 


Duriron Co Inec., The, 438 N, Findlay 
St., Dayton, Ohio 

PUMPS—Centrifugal 

fomkins-Johnsen Co., Jackson, Mich 
Wat a Pump & Mehry. Corp., Hare 
ris N 

PUMPS—Electric 

Worthington I’ & Mehry. Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J 

PUMPS—Power 

Worthington Pump & Mcehry. Corp., Har- 
ison, N. J 

PUMPS—Steam 

Worthington Pump & Mehry. Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J 

ee ee 

Worthington P p & Mehry. Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J. 

PUNCHES & DIES 

Cleveland Steel Tool Co., The, 660 E, 


tld St., Cleveland, Ohio 

PUNCHING AND SHEARING MA- 
CHINES 

Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Forge Co., 492 B'way. 

Excelsior Tool & Mach. Co., E. St. Louis, 
Ill. 

Quickwork Co., The, St. Marys, Ohio 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., Chicago, 

Schatz Mfg. Co., The, Poughkeepsie, N. Y, 

rhomas Spacing Mach. Co., Pittsburgh. 

PYRITES 

st. Joseph Lead Co., 250 Park Ave., 
en 

PY ROMETERS—Indicating 

Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn 

Hoskins Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich 

RAIL SPLICE BARS 

Ames. W., & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

RAILS 

Illinois Steel Co., Chicago. 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Robinson & Orr, Pittsburgh 

Kyerson, Jos. T., & Son, inc., Chicago. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Kailroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Weirton (W. Va.) Steel Co. 

KRAILS—Relaying 

Hyman-Michaels Co., Chicago 

Sherwood, E. C., 5 Dey 8t., N. Y¥. C. 

REAMERS 

Cleveland (Ohio) Twist Drill Co. 

Morse Twist Drill & Mch. Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass 

REFRACTORIES 

Alpha-Lux Cwo., Ine., 192 Front St., 
N. ¥. € 


REF RACTORIES—Dolomite 

Basic Dolomite Inc., Cleveland. 
REGULATORS—Compressed Gas 

Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 East 42nd 
St... N. Y¥. C 

Linde Air Prods. Co., The, 30 East 42nd 
St., ey 

REINFORCEMENT FABRIC—Conocrete 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Steel Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 41 East 42nd 
Shy oe ee 


RINGS—tron or Steel 
Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phila., Pa 


RINGS—Welded 
American Welding & Mfg. Co., War- 
ren, QO. 


RIVET MAKING MACHINERY 

Acme Machinery Co., Cleve 

National Mchry. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
RIVET SETS 

Cleveland Steel Tool Co., The, 660 EB 
82d St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

RIVETING MACHINES 

Shuster, F. B., Co., New Haven, Conn. 


RIVETS 

Champion Rivet Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Clark Bros. Bolt Co., Milldale, Conn. 

Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 

Progressive Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co,. 
Port Chester, N. Y 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., Chicago. 

RODS—Aluminum 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 


RODS—Magnesium Alloys 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich 


RODS—Nickel Silver 
Riverside (N. J.) Metal Co. 
Seymour (Conn,) Mfg. Co. 





10250 BEREA ROAD 
CHICAGO 
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THE CUYAHOGA SPRING co. 


DETROIT 







ROOS—Phosphor Bronze 

Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

Riverside (N. J.) Metal Co, 

Seymour (Conn.) Mfg. Co. 

RODS—Welding 

Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 East 42nu 
i SS ae 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 

Champion Rivet Co., Cleveland. 

Haynes _ Co., 30 East 42nd St., 
he 

oe Air Prods. Co., The, 30 East 42nd 

Cc 


N. ¥ 
Metal a Thermit Corp., 120 B’way, 


Pittsburgh (Pa.) Steel Co. 

Wilson Welder & Metals Co., Inc., North 
Bergen, N. J 

RODS—Wire 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Steel Co 

Wickwire Brothers, Cortland, N. Y 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 41 East 42nd 
a me 2 

Youngstown (Ohio) Sheet & Tube Co 

ROLLING MACHINERY—Cold Rolling 

Lewis Foundry & Mch. Co., Pittsburgh 

ROLLING MACHINERY—Sheet Metal 

Lewis Foundry & Mch. Co., Pittsburgh. 

ROLLING MILL MACHINERY 

Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn. 

Hyde Park (Pa.) Fdry. & Mch. Co 

Lewis Foundry & Mch. Co., Pittsburgh. 

Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh 

Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O. 

National Roll & Fdry. Co., Avonmore, Pa. 

United Engineering & Fdry. Co., Ptgh 

ROLLS—Alloy Steel 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Rolls Corp. 

ROLLS—Bending and Straightening 

Baldwin-Southwark Corp., Philadelphia. 

Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind 

Lake Erie Engng. Corp., 68 Kenmore Sta., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Schatz Mfg. Co., The., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

ROLLS—Sand Chilled Iron and Steel 

Hyde Park (Pa.) Fdry. & Mach. Co 

Lewis Foundry & Mch. Co., Pittsburgh 

Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 

National Roll & Fdry. Co., Avonmor Pa, 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Rolls Corp. 

United Engng. & Fdry. Co., Ptgh 

ROLLS—Special Hardened 

Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phila., Pa 

ROOFING—Special Copper Bearing Steel 

Newport (Ky.) Rolling Mill Co. 

ROOFING AND SIDING—Corrugated and 
Plain 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pg» 

Newport (Ky.) Rolling Mill Co. 

Weirton (W. Va.) Steel Co. 

Youngstown (Ohio) Sheet & Tube Co. 
ROOFING AND SIDING—Genuine Oven 
Hearth tron 

Newport (Ky.) Rolling Mill Co 

ROOFING AND SIDING—tIron and Steel 

Newport (Ky.) Rolling Mill Co. 

ROOFING AND SIDING—(Zinc) Corru- 
gated and Plain. 

New Jersey oo Co., The, 160 Front 
o. H. F- 

RUBBER LININGS—Tank 

American Hard Rubber Co., 11 Mercer St., 
a = & 

Goolrich, B. F., Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

RUBBER MOLDED PARTS 

American Hard Rubber Co., 11 Mercer St., 
m2. @ 


RUST PREVENTIVES 

American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa 

American Lanolin Corp., Lawrence, Mase 

Parker Rust-Proof Co., 2186 Milwaukee 
Ave., Detroit. 

RUST PROOFING COMPOUNDS 

Parker Rust-Proof Co., 2186 Milwaukee 
Ave., Detroit. 

RUST PROOFING PROCESS 

Parker Rust-Proof Co., 2186 Milwaukee 
Ave., Detroit. 

Udylite Process Co., Detroit. 

RUST REMOVING 

American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa 

Nukem Prods. Corp., 68 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

a 1 pAse EQUIPMENT AND MA- 

IN 

aun uit Equipment Co., Misha- 
waka, Ind. 

Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport. Il] 

Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 






CLEVELAND, OHIO 
BUFFALO 





SPRINGS 


LEE SPRING CO., 


INC. : 


30 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
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SAND BLAST STEEL SHOT 

American Foundry Equipment Co., Misha- 
waka, Ind. 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Crushed Steel Co 

SAND HANDLING EQUIPMENT 

Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

SAWING MACHINES—Band for Wood or 
Metas 

Victor Saw Works, Inc., Middletown, N. Y. 

SAWING MACHINES—Metai 

Espen-Lucas Mch. Works, Phila. 

SAWS—Band and Hack for Metal 

Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co. Chicago 

Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia. 

SAWS—Hack Saw Blades 

SAWS—Friction 

Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia. 

vie Saw Works, lic., Middlewwn, 
N. Y 


SAWS—Hot Metal 

Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia. 

SAWS—inserted Tooth, Cold 

Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Tabor Mfg. VCo., Philadelphia, 

SAWS—Milling 

Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia. 

SCALES 

Chatillon, John, & Sons, 89 Cliff St., 
New York City. 

SCREENS—Perforated Metal 

Erdle Perforating Co., Kochester, N. Y 


Harrington & Ning Perforating Co., Chi. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Mundt, Chas., & Sons, 5¥ Fairmount 


Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
SCREENS—Woven Wire 
Michigan Wire Cloth Co., 2117 Howard 
St., Detroit. 
Wickwire Brothers, Cortland, N. Y. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 41 East 42nd 
St.. N. ¥. C. 
SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 
Barnes, Wallace, Co., The, Bristol, Conn, 
Commonwealth Brass Corp., Detroit 
Eastern Mch. Screw Corp., New Haven, 
ct 


Olson Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass 

Ottemiller, Wm. H., Co., Inc., York, Pa. 
Progressive Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Screw Mch. Products Corp., Prov., BR. 1 
SCREW MACHINERY—Automatic 

Bremn, & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. 


Cone Automatic Mach. Co., Inc., Windsor, 
Vt 


SCREW MACHINERY—Hand 

Jones & Lamson Meh. Co., Springfield, Vt. 

SCREW MACHINERY—Multiple Spindle 

om Automatic Mach. Co.. Inc., Windsor, 
rt. 

SCREW STOCKS 

Union Drawn Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio. 

SCREWS—Cap 

Ottemiller, Wm. H., Co., Inc., York, Pa. 

SCREWS—Machine 

Progressive Mfg. Co., The, Hartford, Comn. 

SCREWS—Safety Set 

Progressive Mfg. Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 

aes Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, 
> 
a. 

Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleve. 

SCREWS—Thumb 

Parker-Kalon Corp., 196 Varick St., 
N. Y. C. 

SCREWS—Set 

Ottemiller, Wm. H., Co., Inc., York, Pa. 

Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleve. 

SCREWS, Socket, Head, Cap 

ee Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, 
a. 

SCRUBBING MACHINES—Sheet 

Wean Engineering Co., Inc., The, Warren, 
Ohio. 

SCYTHE STONES AND WHETSTONES 

ae Co., The, Niagara Falls, 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY — See 
Clearing House Seetion 

Botwinik Brothers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Donahue Steel Prods. Co., 1609 W. 74th 
St., Chicago. 

Eastern Machinery Co., 3263 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, O 

Essley, E. L., Mchry. Co., Chicago. 

Falk Mill Supply Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y 


Foster, Frank B., 829 Oliver Bldg.. Ptgh. 

G-O Mehry. & Liquidating Co Buffalo 

Hill-Clarke Mchry. Co., 647 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 

Hydraulic Equip. Corp., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 

Iroquois Mchry. Co., 656 Ohio S8St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

L., & Son, Inc., Bridgeport, Ct. 












HAND OPERATED CRANES 


MAXWELL 


ROBBINS & MYERS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


ELECTRIC 


Machinery Dealers, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Marr-Galbreath Mchry. Co., Ptgh. 
Miles Mchry. Co., Saginaw, W. 3S. Mich 

Noble Mchry. Co., Inc., 217 Centre 8&t 
Nn. ¥. & 

O’Brien Machinery Co., Philadelphia 

Ritterbush & Co., Inc., 30 Church St., 
a ae: 

Rockford (Ill.) Power Mchry. Co., 623 

Sixth St. 

Ro Power Equip. Co., Indianapolis, Ind 

Schulman, Albert il Bway N | 

Simmons Mch. Tool Corp., Albany, N. Y. 





Sun Mehry. (o., Inc., Newark, N 

Sutton Wng. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Warner Iron Co., Cumberland Furna 
Tenn, 

White A. D., Mehry. Co., Chicago. 

SEPARATORS—Magnetlc 

wings Magnetic Separator Co., Milwaukee 


Magnetic Mfg. Co., 626 South 28th 8t., 
Milwaukee. 

SHAFTING—Cold Drawn 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 

tuition Drawn Steel Co Mussilion, Ohio 

Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Ambridge, Ps. 

SHar TING—Steel 

Lnion Drawn Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio 

SHAFTING—Turned and Ground 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 

Muitrup Steel i’roducts Co., Beaver Falls 
Va 

Ktyerson, Jos. T. & Son, Ine., Chicago. 

Union Drawn Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio. 

Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Ambridge, Pa. 

SHAPES—Cold Drawn 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 

tnion Drawn Steel ¢ Massillon, Ohto 

Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Ambridge, Pa. 

SHAPES—Wire 

astern Tool & Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N.J. 

Lee Spring Co., Inc., 30 Main St., Broox- 
os © 

Roebling’s, John A., 
N. J 

Titchener, E. H., 
N. Y 

SHEAR BLADES & KNIVES 

Quickv ork Co., The, St. Marys, Ohio 

SHEA RING MACIIINES — Angle, Hand 
and Power 

Buifalo (N. Y.) Forge Co., 492 Broadway. 

— bearings Co., Inc., Poughkeepsie, 


Sons Co., Trenton, 


& Co., Binghamton, 


Schatz Mfg. Co., The, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
SHEARING MACHINES—Bar 
Buffalo (N. ¥.) Forge Co., 492 Broadway. 
Schatz Mfg. Co., Lhe, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
SHEARING MACHINES — Beam and 
Channel 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Forge Co., 492 Broadway. 
Schatz Mfg. Co., The, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
SHEARING MACHINES—Billet 
Buffalo (N. Y¥.) Forge Co., 462 Broadway. 
Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio 
Schatz Mfg. Co., The, Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥ 
SHEARING MACHINES—Metal Slitting 
Quickwork Co., The, St. Marys, Ohio 
SHEARING MACHINES—Plate 
Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Forge Co., 492 Broedway 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh 
Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O. 
Quickwork Co., The, St. Marys, Ohio 
Schatz Mfg. Co., The, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
SHEARING MACHINES — Rotary for 
Irregular Cutting 
Quickwork Co., The, St. Marys, Ohio 
SHEASING MACHINES — Sheet and 
ate 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Forge Co., 492 Broadway. 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Quickwork Co., The, St. Marys, Ohio. 
SHEARING MACHINES—Squaring 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Niagara Mach. & Tool Wks., Buffalo, N. Y 
SHEET BARS 
Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
SHEET METAL MACHINERY 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
New Albany (Ind.) Mch. Mfg. Co. 
Niagara Mach. & Tool Wks., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Quickwork Co., The, St. Marys, Ohio, 
Ryerson, Jos. T. & Son, Inc., Chicago. 
V & O Press Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
SHEETS—Aluminum 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh 
SHEETS—Auto Body 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 0 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pgh, 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Oh.c 
Weirton (W. Va.) Steel Co. 
Youngstown (Ohio) Sheet & Tube Co 


INC. 


and HAND 








“*A4 Crane or Hoist for Every Need”’ 
ELECTRIC CRANES TO 450 TONS CAPACITY 


LOAD LIFTER ELECTRIC HOISTS 


SHAW-BOX 


Division of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


2 vw 
Ml: CRANE & HOIST COMPANY. INC] | | 1ETER 
Uk 


MUSKEGON 






MICHIGAN — 
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!QUALITY f 


Throughout ® 









TIMKEN 
EQUIPPED 


Speed Reducers 

from stock! 

| SEND FOR RATIOS UP TO 
CATALOG 4,000 TO 1 

BOSTON GEAR WORKS, INC. 


DEPT. IA, NORTH QUINCY, MASS. 4 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO 






Service Stations from Coast to Coast 


Made. by a new and improved process. 
Neater, stronger— yet cost no more! 
Compare — get prices and samples from 


Parker-Kalon Corp., 196 Varick St. New York 
Steam 


FLEVATORS cx... 


The Ridgway Steam Hydraulic Elevator is PERFECTION for 
the man who has steam or air available 


Hundreds in use in Biggest Plants 
“HOOK 'ER TO THE BILER!” 
CRAIG RIDGWAY & SON CO., COATESVILLE, PA. 


La 











| AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


AVOID ACCIDENTS 
in Lifting Boiler Pilate 


Never Slip Safety Clamps cannot 
slip. Insure safety to men and mate- 
rials. Made for horizontal and verti- 


cal lifting. Made of high class elec- 
tric steel. Write for details. 


NEVER SLIP SAFETY CLAMP CO. 
Grand Central Annex, P. 0. Box 448, 
New York, N. Y. 
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ELECTRIC and PNEUMATIC 
CAPACITIES 4 to 10 TONS 


DETROIT HOIST & MACHINE CO. 
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CRANES 


All Types 
Foundry Equipment 
Special Machinery 
Eveporators 
Chemical Machinery 
Pulverized Coal 

Equipment 
Stokers 
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4715 Stenton Ave. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


95 Liberty St., New York 























SPECIFY 








MATERIAL 


(LAMINATED BAKELITE) 






























































































































































DESIGNING 
























































































































































































ELMONT 


——————o 
PHILADELPHIA 


Main Office: Phila., Pa. 
















Earle Gear & MachineCa 


110 State St., Boston, Mass. 
City 






RIVET 
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WHITING 
TLD 


HARVEY-ILL. U.S.A. 


(CHICAGO suauReA) 








SYNTHANE 


SILENT GEAR 





CONSULTING CONTRACTING 


Guaranteed results on recommendations for 
new or improved equipment ~~ processes ~ ~ 
methods for any heating problem. 





PERIN ENGINEERINGCO., Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Investigations, Reports, Development of Raw Materiala, 
Ore Sintering, Coke Ovens, Blast Furnaces, Open 
Hearth and Electric Steel Plants, Rolling Mills, Power 
Plants, Cement Plants 
11 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK 
Cable Address PERINESTEP 


[RON WORKS 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL Svea oun oes AND BRIDGES 
ED——ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 























New York Office: 44 Whitehall St. 





b | 


) 


iM 


MUU aeeAt: 


i 


Cut Spur, Bevel, Herring- 
bone and Worm Gears 


All Sizes. Every Description Oper- 
ating Machinery for Bridges, etc. 
‘Les Simplex’’ Cold Metal Saws. 
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SHEETS—Biack 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pgh. 


Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, 


Unio. 

Granite City (Ill) Steel Co. 

ingersoll Steel & Disc Co., Chicago. 
iniand Steel Co., Chicago. 

Newport (Ky.) Holling Mill Co. 

Kepublic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Kyerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., Chicago. 

Weirton (W. Va.) Steel Co. 

SHEETS—Biue Annealed 

Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa 

American Kolling Mill Co., Middietown, U. 

Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa, 

Granite City (11) Steel Co. 

inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Lukena Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

Newport (Ky.) Holling Mill Co. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., Chicago. 

Weirton (W. Va.) Steel Co. 

SHEETS—Brass, Bronze, Copper, Nickel, 
Silver or Phosphor Bronze 

Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., Philadel- 
phia 

Riverside (N. J.) Metal Co. 

Seymour (Conn.) Mfg. Co. 

SHEETS—Cold Rolled 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O, 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pitts- 
burgh 

Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, O 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, inc., Chicago. 

SHEETS—Copper Steel 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Newport (Ky.) Rolling Mill Co, 

SHEETS—Electrical 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 

Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Newport (Ky.) Rolling Mill Co. 

Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 

SHEETS — Enameling Stock (Genuine 
Open-Hearth tron) 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 

Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Newport (Ky.) Rolling Mill Co. 

SHEETS—For Drawing and Stamping 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 

Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Newport (Ky.) Rolling Mill Co 

Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohic. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., Chicago. 

Weirton (W. Va.) Steel Co. 

SHEETS—Full Finished 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 

Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Newport (Ky.) Rolling Mill Co 

Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Kyerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., Chicago. 

Weirton (W. Va.) Steel Co. 

Youngstown (Ohio) Sheet & Tube Co. 


SHEETS—Galvanized, Fiat and Cerru- 
gated 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pgh. 

Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Company. 

Granite City (Ill.) Steel Co. 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Newport (Ky.) Rolling Mill Co 

Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., Chicago 

Weirten (W. Va.) Steel Co. 

Youngstown (Ohio) Sheet & Tube Co. 

SHEETS—Long Terne 

Newport (Ky.) Rolling Mill Co. 

Weirton (W. Va.) Steel Co. 

SHEETS—Magnesium Alloys 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 


SHEETS—Metal Furniture 

Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield 
Ohio 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Newport (Ky.) Rolling Mill Co. 

Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 

SHEETS—Pickled 

Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio 

Newport (Ky.) Rolling Mill Co. 

Weirton (W. Va.) Steel Co. 

SHEETS—Tin Mill Black 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 

Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio 

Newport (Ky.) Rolling Mill Ce. 

Weirton (W. Va.) Steel Co. 

SHEETS—dZine 

New Jersey Zinc Co., Inc., The, 160 Front 
“.. MN. ¥. CG. 


SHOES—Horse and Mule 

Burden Iron Co., The, Troy, N. Y. 

SLABS 

Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 

Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

SLINGS—Wire Rope 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, 
N, J. 


SLOTTING MACHINES 
Nazel Engng. & Mch. Wks., Philadelphia. 


SPACING TABLES—Punching & Shearing 
Thomas Spacing Mach. Co., Pittsburgh. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 

Baldwin-Southwark Corp., Southwark Div., 
Philadelphia 

Bullard Co., The, Bridgeport. 

Eastern Tool & Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Knott, E. R., Mch. Co., Sharon, Mass. 

Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 

Quickwork Co., The, St. Marys, Ohio. 

Wood, R. D., & Co., Philadelphia Pa. 


SECIALTIES—Rubber Covered & Lined 
American Hard Rubber Co. 11 Mercer 8t., 
mae Ge 


SPEED REDUCERS 

Boston Gear Wks., Inc., North Quincey, 
Mass. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y, 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Gear Works. 


SPIKES—Track 

Ames, W., & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago. 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

SPLICE BARS 

Illinvis Steel Co., Chicago. 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 


SPRING MAKING MACHINERY 
Baird Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


SPRINGS—Car 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 

Miller & Van Winkle, Inc., 18 Bridge 8t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


SP RINGS—Extension, Compression, Ten- 
sion or Flat 

Amer. Spring & Mfg. Corp., Holly, Mich. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 

Barnes-Gibson- Raymond, Inc., Detroit. 

Barnes, Wallace, Co., The, Bristol, Conn. 

Chatillon, John, & Sons, 89 Cliff St., 
New York City 

Cook Spring Co, Div. of Barnes-Gibson- 
Raymond, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Cuyahoga Spring Co., Cleveland. 

Dunbar Bros. Co., Bristol, Conn 

Fischer, Chas., Spring Co., 242 Kent Ave., 
Brooklyn, a 

Gibson, Wm. D., Co., Chicago. 

Hubbard, M. D., Spring Co., Pontiac, 
Mich. 

<< Soring, Ce. Inc., 30 Main St., Brook- 

yn, 2D 

Miller & Van Winkle, Inc., 18 Bridge St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Raymond Mfg. Co., Corry, Pa. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 41 East 42nd 
St., N. ¥. C, 

SPROCKETS 

Boston Geir Wks., Inc., North Quincy, 


Maas. 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STAMPINGS OR DRAWINGS—Metal 

Barnes-Gibson- Raymond, Inc., Detroit 

Barnes, Wallace, Co., The, Bristol Conn 

Champion Sheet Metal Co., Inc., Cortland, 
ee 

Cook Spring Co. Div. of Barnes-Gibson- 
Raymond, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Cook, H. C., Co., Ansonia, Conn, 

Crosby Co., The, Buffalo, N. : 

Cuyahoga Spring Co., Cleveland 

Dickey-Grabler Co., Cleveland. 

Dunbar Bros. Co., Bristol, Conn 

Bastern Tool & Stpg. Co., Inc., Saugus, 
Mass. 

General Mach. & Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 

Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., Milwaukee. 

Gibson, Wm. D., Co., Chicago. 

Globe Mch. & Stpg. Co., Cleveland. 

Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa 

Hubbard, M. D., Spring Co., Pontiac, 
Mich. 

a (Mich.) Stamping Co., So. Penn 
Ave 

Lee Spring Co., Inc., 30 Main St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Miller & Van Winkle, Inc., 18 Bridge 8t., 
Brookiyn, N. 

Parish Pressed Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 

Raymond Mfg. Co., Corry, Pa. 

Smith, Thomas, Co., 286 Grove St., Wor- 
cester, Mass 

Torrington (Ct.) Co. 

Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, Ct. 

Wiley & Lett, Inc., Marion, Ind. 

Worcester (Mass.) Stamped Metal Co 

STAMPS—Steel Alphabets and Figures 

Dickey-Grabler Co., Cleveland. 

— & Westbrook Mfg. Co., Hartford, 

STAPLES—Wire 

a. E. H., & Co., Binghamton, 


Wickwire Brothers, Cortland, N. Y. 
STEEL—Acid Resisting 


Duriron Co., Inc., The, 438 N. Findlay 
St., Dayton, Ohio. 


STEEL—Alloy 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
American Steel & Wire Co. Chicago. 
Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Company. 
Bissett Steel Co., The, Cleveland. 
Carpenter Steel Co., 121 W. Bern St., 
Reading, Pa. 
Detroit (Mich.) Alloy Steel Co. 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Pipe & Pipe Bending Co 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc Co., Chicago. 
Latrobe (Pa.) Electric Steel Co. 
Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., Chicago 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio 
Timken Steel & Tube Co., The, Canton, O 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel €o., Latrobe, Pa 
— Lovejoy & Co., Inc., Cambridge, 
SLASS. 


STEEL—Alloy. Cold Drawn 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 
— Steel Products Co., Beaver Falls. 


Union Drawn Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio. 
wae, Lovejoy & Co., Inc., Cambridge, 
MASS. 


Wyckoff “Yrawn Steel Co., Ambridge, Pa. 


STEEL—Bright Finished 
Union Drawn Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio. 


STEEL—Carbon 

Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

Carpenter Steel Ce., 121 W. Bern S8t., 
Reading, Pa. 

Harrisburg (Pa.) Pipe & Pipe Bending Co. 

Ingersoll Steel & Dise Co., Chicago, 

Latrobe (Pa.) Electric Steel Co 
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STEEL—Carbon Vanadium 

Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 
Latrobe (Pa.) Electric Steel Co. 
STEEL—Chrome 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 
Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 
Latrobe (Pa.) Electric Steel Co. 


STEEL—Chrome Manganese 
Latrobe (Pa.) Electric Steel Co. 


STEEL—Chrome Nickel 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 
Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Pipe & Pipe Bending Co. 
Latrobe (Pa.) Electric sSteei Co. 


STEEL—Chrome Nickel Sliver 
Ingersoll Steel & Dise Co., Chicage. 


STEEL—Chrome Vanadium 

Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Pipe & Pipe Bending Co. 
Latrobe (Pa.) Electric Steel Co. 


STEEL—Cold Drawn 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Il. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

rep Steel Products Co., Beaver Falls. 
"a 


Latrobe (Pa.) Electric Steel Co 

Rathbone, A. B. & J., Palmer, Mass. 
Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Inc., Chicago. 
Union Drawn Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio. 
Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Ambridge, Pa. 


STEEL—Cold Rolled Strips 

Acme Steel Co., Chicago. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
Athenia Steel Co., 135 William St., N. ¥ 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Latrobe (Pa.) Electric Steel Co. 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., Chicago. 
Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Steel & Tubes, Inc., Cleveland 

Superior Steel Corp., Grant Blidg., Ptgh. 
Thomas Steel Co., Warren, Ohio. 

Weirton (W. Va.) Steel Co 

West Leechburg Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
Wetherell Bros. Co., Cambridge, 39, Mass. 


STEEL—Cold Rolled Strips, Chrome Nickel 
Acme Steel Co., Chicago. 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 


STEEL—Cold Rolled Strips, Electric Copper 
Coated 
Thomas Steel Co., Warren, Ohio. 


STEEL—Cold Rolled Strips, Elestre- 
Galvanized 
Thomas Steel Co., Warren, Ohio. 


STEEL—Cold Rolled Strips, Eleetre Tin 
Coated 
Thomas Steel Co., Warren, O. 


STEEL—Corresien Resisting 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 

Carpenter Steel Co., 121 W. Bern 8&t., 
Reading, Pa. 

Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phils., Pa. 


STEEL—Crucible 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 


STEEL—Cutlery 
Latrobe (Pa.) Electric Steel Co. 
Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 


STEEL—Die 

Andrews Steel Co.. The, Newport, Ky. 

Carpenter Steel Co., 121 W. Bern St., 
Reading, Pa. 

Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Latrobe (Pa.) Electric Steel Co. 

Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 


STEEL—Drill 
Latrobe (Pa.) Electric Steel Co 
Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 


STEEL—Electrie 

Disston, Henry, & Sons, Ine., Philadelphia. 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago 

Latrobe (Pa.) Electric Steel Co 

Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Timken Steel & Tube Co., The, Canton, O. 

Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


STEEL—High Speed 

Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Company 

Carpenter Steel Co., 121 W. Bern S8t., 
Reading, Pa. 

Ingersoll Steel & Dise Co., Chicago. 

Latrobe (Pa.) Electric Steel Co. 

Ludlum Steel Co., Waterviiet, N. Y. 

Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 


STEEL—Hot Rolled Strips 

Illinois Steel Co., Chicago. 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Latrobe (Pa.) Electric Steel Co. 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohfo. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., Chicago. 
Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Ct. 
Steel & Tubes, Inc., Cleveland 

Supperior Steel Corp., Grant Bldg., Ptgh. 
Weirton (W. Va.) Steel Co. 

West Leechburg Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


STEEL—Hot Rolled Strips, Electre Zino 
Coated 
Thomas Steel Co., Warren, O. 


STEEL—Magnet 

Carpenter Steel Co., 121 W. Bern &t., 
Reading, Pa. 

Latrobe (Pa,) Electric Steel Co. 


STEEL—Nickel 

Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 
STEEL—Open Hearth 

Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Steel Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Timken Steel & Tube Co.. The. Canton, O. 


STEEL—Rustless 

Carpenter Steel Co., 121 W. Bern S8t., 
Reading, Pa. 

Griffin Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa 

Latrobe (Pa.) Electric Steel Co. 

Ludlum Steel Co., Waterviiet, N. Y. 


STEEL—Screw 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill, 
Timken Kolier Bearing Uo., Canton, Ohio. 
Timken Steel & Tube Co., The, Canton, O, 
Union Drawn Stee! Co., Massillon, Ohio. 
Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Ambridge, Pa. 


STEEL—Special Analysis 

Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 

Carpenter Steel Co., 121 W. Bern St., 
Reading, Pa. 

Harrisburg (Pa.) Pipe & Pipe Bending Ce. 

Latrobe (Pa.) Electric Steel Co. 

Ludlum Steel Co., Waterviiet, N. Y. 

Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Timken Steel & Tube Co., The, Canton, O. 

West Leechburg Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


STEEL—Spring 

Athenia Steel Co., 135 William 8t., N. Y¥. 
Barnes-Gibson-Kaymgnd, Inc., Detroit. 
Barnes, Wallace, Co., The, Bristol, Conn. 
Gibson, Wm. D., Co., Chicago. 

Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Timken Steel & Tube Co., The, Canton, O. 


STEEL—Stainiess 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 

Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Company. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

Carpenter Steel Co., 121 W. Bern 8&t., 
Reading, Pa. 

Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia. 

lllinois Steel Co., Chicago. 

Latrobe (Pa.) Electric Steel Co. 

Ludlum Steel Co., Waterviiet, N. Y. 

Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phila., Pa. 

Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., Chicago. 

Union Drawn Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio. 

Wetherell Bros. Co., Cambridge, 39, Mass. 


STEEL—Stainless Clad 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc Co., Chicago. 


STEEL—Tool 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Company. 
Bisset Steel Co., The, Cleveland 


Carpenter Steel Co., 121 W. Bern 8t., 
Reading, Pa. 

Detroit (Mich.) Alloy Steel Co. 

Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia 

Ingersoll Steel & Dise Co., Chicago 

Latrobe (Pa.) Electric Steel Co. 

Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 

Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phila., Pa. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., Chicago. 

Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 

Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


STEEL—Tool—Cast 
Detreit (Mich.) Alloy Steel Co. 


STEEL—Tool, Special Shapes 
Latrobe (Pa.) Electric Co. 


STEEL—Vanadium 
Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 
Latrobe (Pa.) Electric Steel Co. 


STEEL PLANTS AND ROLLING MILLS 

Perin Engineering Co., Inc., 11 West 42nd 
SS. N. ¥. C. 

STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


oe Tank & Mfg. Corp., Bast Chicago, 
Ind. 


STENCILS—Brass 
Dickey-Grabler Co., Cleveland. 


STEPS—Ladder and Stairs, Safety 
Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Ps 


STOCKS AND DIES 
Jones & Lamson Mch. Co., Springfield, Vt 


STOPS—Crane Limit 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 


STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL 
WORK 


American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 
Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio 


STRUCTURAL STEEL — See Angles, 
Beams, Channels and Tees 


SWAGING MACHINES 

Quickwork Co., The, St. Marys, Ohio 

Torrington (Ct.) Co 

SWITCHES—Elestric 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Ptgh. 

TACHOMETERS—Angular and Linear 
Velocity 

Barbour-Stockwell Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

TAGS—Metal 

Dickey-Grabler Co., Cleveland. 

TANK LINING 

Ceileote Co., The, Cleveland. 

TANK LININGS—Rubber 

American Hard Rubber Co., 11 Mercer 
a. ee 

Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

TANKS—Compressed Air, Gas, Oil and 
Water 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Corp., East Chicago, 
Ind 


nd. 

Scaife, Wm. B., & Sons Co., Ptgh. 

Westinghouse Traction Brake Co., Indus- 
trial Div., Pittsburgh. 


TANKS—Elevated Steel 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Corp., East Chicago, 
Ind. 

TANKS—Elevated Wood 

Hauser-Stander Tank Co., Cincinnati. Ohie 

TANKS—Gasoline and Ol! 


Graver Tank & Mfg. Corp., East Chicago, 
Ind. 


TANKS—tron and Steel 

Scaife, Wm. B., & Sons Co., Ptgh. 

TANKS—Lead Lined 

Hauser-Stander Tank Co., Cincinnati, Ohie. 

TAN KS—Pickling 

American Hard Rubber Co., 11 Mercer &t., 
N. Y. C 


Hauser-Stander Tank Co., Cineinnatt, Ohie. 
Nukem Prods. Corp., 68 Niagara &t., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE 
DAYTON 
TORRINGTON 
SWAGING MACHINE 


—with 4000 forceful 
squeezing hammer 
blows per minute — 
makes metal tougher 
and more elastic. Send 
for booklet—“The Mod- 
ern Art of Swaging.” 


The Torrington Co., Excelsior Plant 
55 Field Street Torrington, Conn. 


















WIRE AND METAL RIBBON 
FORMING MACHINERY 


NILSON TILTING 
WIRE REELS 
(Wire Reel Catalog Ne. 51) 
Special Machines Designed and Built to Order 


THE A. H. WILSON MACHINE COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Bolt Threaders, Nut Tappers, Heading 
Machines, Ete. 


Write us for anything you want in the Bolt and Nut Machinery line. 
THE ACME MACHINERY COMPANY 
Cor. St. Clair and Hamilton Sts., Cleveland, Ohio. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS: oe Cet De 
Burton Griffiths & Co., London, England. Glaenzer e ° , Pranee, 
Ing. Ercole Vaghi, Milan, Italy. Henry W. Peabody & Co., Melbourne 
Australia. Isbecque Todd & Co., Brussels, Belgium. 


WELDING MACHINES 
\% TO 100 K.V.A. 
FOOT OPERATED—MOTOR DRIVEN 


For welding metals having a combined 
thickness from .001 in. to .500 in. 


Welders as low as $35.00 


EISLER ENGINEERING CO., INC. 


754 SO. 13th ST. NEWARK, N. J. 
Distributor and Dealer Connections Desired 





Equipment for Hardening, Anneal- 
ing, Casehardening, Tempering, Col- 
oring and for All Industrial Heat- 
Treating Operations. Bulletin I. A. 
20 on request. 


American (Gas Furnace Co. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


SC&H Furnaces 


are made fer 


SC&H Furnaces 
are built in all 
sizes of Oven, 


STRONG 
CARLISLE 


Pot,Continuous, & 


burizing, forg- 
ing, cyaniding, 
lead bardening 
& oil tempering. 


and Special 

Types for Elec- 

tric, Oil or Gas 
application. 


HAMMOND 


1400 W. 3rd St.. Cleveland, O. 
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Cn es 
VALV 
Garloc 
TANKS—Rubber Lined TRAMRAILS—Overhead Systems anal 
American Hard Ruvoer Co., 11 Mercer 8t., Cleveland Electric Tramrail, Wickliffe, O. Nuke 
n. ¥. © Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland. ar 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co., Cincinnati, Obie. TRAMWAYS—Wire Rope y oo 
TAN KS—Water American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago j ! sa 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co., Cincinnati, Ohie, Leschen, A., & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, arec 
TANKS—Welded Mo. _— 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. TRUCKS, TRACTORS AND TRAILERS s 
— 2—Bronze Seats—2 Scaife, Wm. B., & Sons Co., Pittsburgh, = —Industrial unin 
— TANKS—Woed Atlas Car & Mfg. Co.. Cleveland. - 
— Hauser-Stander Tank Co., Cincinnati, Obie, TUBES—Boiler = 
— fe e TAPPING MACHINES National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. oo 
= y° 3s ¢ He + . Pittsburgh (Pa.) Steel Co. Elst 
~ > y° National Automatic Tool Co., Richmond, 8 
i. O se OU 4 Ind. TUBES—High Carbon were 
t TAPPING MACHINES—Nuts Steel & Tubes, Inc., Cleveland ne 
i National Mchry. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. TUBES—Nickel Silver WELD 
= Car TAPS—Collapsing Riverside (N. J.) Metal Co. Bundy 
—— Landis Mach. Co., Inc., Waynesboro, Pa. TUBES—Stainless Steel WELI 
= x TAPS AND DIES National Tube Co., Pittsburgh amet 
—— Landis Mch. Co., Inc., Waynesboro, Pa. TyUBING—Aluminum Seamless 
, economy Morse Twist Drill & Mch. Cg., New Bed- Ajuminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh. Metal 
— soe TUBING—Flexible Metallic = 
. 2 TAR DISTILLING PLANTS |. Bissett Steel Co., The, Cleveland. wee 
E. M. DART MFG. co., Providence, R. I. aca nigie ig <page eae iee Da sourgD. +UBING—Hard Rubber air I 
: TEES—See Angles, Beams, Channels and American Hard Rubber Co., 11 Mercer St., St. 
Distributors—The Fairbanks Company, New York Tees N. Y¥. Cc. Linde 
ni Co. Lted., Toronto, Canada TELEPHON ES—'Interlor a St. 
ond Raigs Bast Uatee ™ Screw Machine Products Corp., Prov., R. 1. a ee Se Mich. a 
TERNE PLATES TUBING—Nichrome = 
Same wham a om Ptgh. = Steel & Tubes, Inc., Cleveland ota 
! opper Bearin 
Weirton (W. Va.) Steel Co. TUBING—Open Seam WEL! 
TAYLOR FORGE WELDING FITTINGS TESTING MACHINES—Materlals Steel & Tubes, Inc., Cleveland Gener 
Baldwin-Southwark Corp., Philadelphia. TUBING—Phosphor Bronze — 
7 ° eee THREAD CUTTING TOOLS—See Dies, Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., Philedel- camel 
90° Weldells in standard radius and long radius, 45° Tape. ahha. Linco 
Weldells, tees, welding caps, flanges, etc., in the full THREAD ROLLING MACHINES nse ee Metal Co. Ma: 
. ce . a . seus . Nilson, A. H., Mach. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. a— Rubber Westi 
range of pipe sizes, all forged and formed seamless. THREADING MACHINES qweine 2 fe se ree "ee 
ry : —_ Landis Mcb. Co., Waynesboro, Pa. —Seamless Stee . 
Ask for latest bulletins. National Mchry. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. WEL 
TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS P.O. Box 485, Chicago THREADING MACHINES—Automatle Pittebureh {Pe.) Steel Co. " See 
50 Church St., New York Landis Mch. Co., Inc., Waynesboro, Pe. Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. Goodt 
TIE PLATES Timken Steel & Tube Co., The, Canton, O. WEL! 
sa Seeet Co., Gaienee. Youngstown (Ohio) Sheet & Tube Co Thom 
Wuland Steal Co. Chicase, TUBING—Square and Rectangular Ma 
AMSON TEEL SHOT TIES—BALE Steel & Tubes, Inc., Cleveland WEL 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. TUBING—Stainless Steel Thon 
A & American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Ptgh, Steel & Tubes, Inc., Cleveland Ma 
Tl TUBING—Tinned Brass, Copper and Steel 
NGULAR TEEL Grit Granite Gite (TIL) Steel Co Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit, Mich om 
Sere a i Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. TUBING—Tool Stee! Ma 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY: Kepublic Steel Corp., Youngstown, 0. Bissett Steel Co., The, Cleveland _ 
PITTSBURGH CRUSHED STEEL co., ‘anos (Ohio) “Sheet & Tube Co. TUBING—Welded Steel ee 
PITTSBURGH, PA ‘ ‘ — : Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit, Mich Eisle 
’ . A PLATE ny aie ene Waren National Tube Co., Pittsburgh Thor 
ean igineering Co., Inc., ne arren, Steel & Tubes, Inc., Cleveland —_— 
STEEL SHOT & GRIT CO., Ohio. Youngstown (Ghio) Sheet & Tube Co Ma 
AMESBURY, MASS. TINNING EQUIPMENT—Sheets TUBULAR PRODUCTS WHE 
Wean Engineering Co., Inc., The, Warren, National Tube Co., Pittsburgh Carne 
Ohio. Steel & Tubes, Inc., Cleveland Iling 
TOOL BITS M a ms 
Carboloy Co., Inc,, 2495 Grand Blvd., "Youmeae BARRELS — See Carvete wir 
Detroit. Alum 
Carpenter Steel Co., 121 W. Bern 8&t., TUNGSTEN CARBIDE si 
Reading, Pa. Carboloy Co., Inc., 2495 Grand Blvd., wiR 
Haynes Stellite Co., 30 East 42nd 8&t., Detroit. oom 
oe rr) N. ¥. C. TURBO-COMPRESSORS . 
TOOL HOLDERS Spencer Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. WIR 
r Ss Armstrong Bros. Tool Co., Chicago. TURNTABLES Sil 
oe OZ7Z. es ime TOOLS—Lathe American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh Mich 
ee Armstrong Bros. Tool Co., Chicago TWIST DRILLS we 
~ e Carboloy Co., Inc., 2495 Grand Blvc., Cleveland (Ohio) Twist Drill (oe. Phos} 
> ' Detroit. Morse Twist Drill & Mch. Co., New Bed- a. 
TOOLS—Metal Cutting ford, Mass. Soya 
y ime + . . Carboloy Co., Inc., 2495 Grand Blvd., TYPE—Steel 
= Detroit Noble & Westbrook Mfg. Co.. Hartford, Wik 
" Haynes Stellite Co., 30 East 42nd &t., ct. Glob 
, = : a. 2. © 
- ae UNIONS 
With Guaranteed. . > TOOLS—Tungsten Carbide Dart, E. M., Mfg. Co., Prov., BR. I Won 
American LONG LYFE... a a ee eee es eee Ame 
0 E . a Garlock Packing Co., The, Palmyra, N. Y. Rarn 
NOZZLES Anerican Abrasive Noz- TOOLS—Welded Tip VALVES—Acld Resisting Page 
. Haynes Stellite Co., 80 East 42nd &t., . in ae ° — Roeb 
zles outwear hundreds N. ¥.C Duriron Co., Inc., The, 438 N. Findlay . 
of ordinary nozzles—reduce purchases—save ; St., Dayton, Ohio. Ser 
time—give ‘mere uniform A as -save costly Nie’ eduction “Sales Con So" Rast aad NALVES—Air Operating “Ot 
compressed air. Unconditionally guaranteed for “i. ~— Yc a "Westinghouse Traction Brake Co., Indus- Web! 
300 hours. Write for details. Linde Air Prods. Co., The, 30 East 42nd trial Div., Pittsburgh Wicl 
St.. N. ¥. C. yA vEe Oe, Water and Steam be 
AMERICAN FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO arecki Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa Bt 
~ ° TRACTORS AND TRAILERS—See Trucks, Wood, R. D., & Co, Philade 
; ' ' 0, adelphia 
VALVES—Hvdraulie Ame 
TRAILE RS—tndustrial—See Trucks, Trae- Baldwin-Southwark Corp., Philadelphia Roet 





tors and Trailers—tindustria! Wood, R. D., & Co., Philadelphia. 













FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 


MODERN STANDARD SPECIAL 
POURING DEVICES LIGHT CRANES 


ARCADE MANUFACTURING CO. 
FREEPORT, ILL., U. S. A. 


Dependable Uniformity 
BRANDS: 
Buffalo ~ Detroit ~Susquehanna 
GRADES: 
Foundry ~Malleable 
Silvery -Ferro- Silicon 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP 


MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORP 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK DETROIT, MICH, 


New York Philadelphia 








Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
Boston 197 Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pry ne a neem 
= Products indlex os 


VALVeS—Pump, Rubber 
Garlock Packing Co., The, Palmyra, N. Y. 


VARNISH—Acid Resisting 


WIiRE—Mattress 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, N.J. 
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» Od. o- 
Nukem Products Corp., 68 Niagara St., WIRE—Netting 
Buffalo, N. Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, N.J. 
VISES Wickwire Brothers, Cortland, N. 
yuis, Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. WIRE—Plene and Music 7 SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED 
WASHERS—Iron or Steel ebb ire Works, New Brunswick, N. J. 
ERS Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. “a Spencer Steel Co., 41 East 42nd ‘ 
Smith, Thomas, Co., 286 Grove St., t C. 
Worcester, Mass. WIRE—Special, Drawn Shapes 
WASHERS—Leather Rathbone, A. B. & J., Palmer, Mass. P 
Chicago (1ll.) Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1306 WIRE—Spoke and Crimping 
Elston Ave. Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., The, Fostoria, 
WATER SOFTENERS AND PURIFIERS Ohio. 
Scaife, Wm. B., & Sons Co., Ptgh. WIRE—Sopring ‘ , 
C : American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
pode debeen "te oe ae Barnes, Wallace, Co., The, Bristol, Conn 2 
— . ree Johnson Steel & Wire Co., Inc., Worcester, e@ Un y ad 
WELDING—Electric E : Mass. e 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Ptgh. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
WELDING—Thermie Pittsburgh (Pa.) Steel Co OT } aus i 
Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 B’way, Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, N.J 
a Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., The, Fostoria, 
Ohio 
WELDING AND CUTTING MACHINES 
AND EQUIPMENT-Oxy- Acetylene Pan cl a wire Oo Monessen, Pa 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 East 42nd age Steel o e Co., o . aS z rs : 
Bt., es a oe ; WIRE—Steel with the positive gripping 
Linde Air Prods. Co., The, 30 East 42nd Wickwire Brothers, Cortland, N. Y. surface - 
St, N. ¥. ©. WIRE—Welding f 
WELDING MACHINES—Butt Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 East 42nd oF 
rhomson-Gibb Elec. Welding Co., Lynn, St., N Y . é : Ai tlsi-b 4am a 
Mass. American Steel & Ww ire Co., Chicago ae 
Lincoln Electric Co Cleveland Exact YP 7-1 2 i aM 
WELDING MACHINES—Electric Are Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 B’way he 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y ,N. ee ; : ; , 16 Ga.to 8 for use everywhere --- 
Harnischfeger Corp., 4401 W. National Page Steel x Wire €o., Monessen, Pa = 
aks Ave., Milwaukee, Wis F ittsburgh (Pa.) Steel Ce E indoors and outdoors 
Lineoin Electric Co., Cleveland Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, 
Thomson-Gibb Elec. Welding Co., Lynn, eens Wire a Mfg. C Tr Fostori CENTRAL IRON & STEEL 
Mass enecé e & 3 l ee ne, ostoria, HARRIS R p 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Ptgh. . Ohio . . a 
0 Wilson Welder & Metals Co., Inc., North Wickwire Brothers, Cortland, N. Y¥ 
Bergen, N. J — * Spencer Steel Co., 41 East 42nd 
7 : St ( 
WELDING MACHINES — (Electric Are) Wilson Wei ler & Metals Co., Inc., North 
Second Hand Bergen, N. J 
se Goodman Elec. Mebry. Co., Newark, N. J. wWiRE CLOTH 
ichig i Y " 9 rari 
0. WELDING MACHINES—Flash_ ey See Sam Ca, SIT Saeed 
Mhomson-Gibb Elec. Welding Co., Lynn, Roehting’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, N.J. 
M 
— Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., The, Fostoria, 
WELDING MACHINES—Press Ohio . w 
rhomson-Gibb Elec, Welding Co., Lynn, Wickwire Bros., Cortland, N. ¥ - 
weak Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 41 East 42nd 
teel : St... N. Y¥. C 
WELDING MACHINES—Seam — WIRE DRAWING MACHINERY — See 
rhomson-Gibb Elec. Welding Co., Lynn, Wire Mill Machinery and Equipment 
Mass. WIRE FORMING MACHINERY 
Ww 1 I Baird Machi Co., Bridgeport, Conn . 
E eee eee a. 54S. 13th Nilson, A. H., sfach. Co., Bridgeport, Ct ates oe my “ay year ge 
St.. Newark, N. J WIRE NAIL MACHINERY Ralls: 
Thomson-Gibb Elec. Welding Co., Lynn, National Mchry. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
Mass. WIRE PRODUCTS 
WHEELS—Rolled Steel American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
tonite Ghask Of > Cuyahoga Spring Co., Cleveland 
Us Ss 
tilinena. a Gan Eastern Tool & Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N. J 
—_ =e . Hindley Mfg. Co., Valley Falls, R. I. 
WIRE—Aluminum Pittsburgh (Pa.) Steel Co 
Aluminum Co, of America, Pittsburgh. atm E. H:, & Co., Binghamton, 
a WIRE—Barb Wickwire Bros., Cortland, N. ¥ METALINE 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 41 East 42nd 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Steel Co. 5 aa. (Reg. Trade Mark) 
> WIRE ROPE 
“a —heun inoe Nickel, American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago OILLESS BEARINGS 
Michigan Wire Cloth Co., 2117 Howard — A., & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, that require no attention. Also, Small 
rasmer Toei Smelting Co., Philadel- Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, N.J Bronze Castings and High Leaded 
: or eI & Co., Philadel- Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 41 East 42nd _}} Bronzes. 
bd ~ : . oN &.. W. Y. C. 
Riverside (N. J.) Metal, Co. R.W. RHOADES METALINE CO., Inc. 
ae seeing ties WERE ROCE FITTINGS ntnm Tel. lronsides 6-7733 43-3rd St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
rd, WIRE—Electric Heat Resistin See Sete 5 q 
Globar Corp., Niagara Falls, Nw Y. Reins s John A., Sons Co., Trenton, 
Were sect (at Round, Square or Special wie STRAIGHTENING AND CUT- 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago TING MACHINERY—Automatic 
Y. Soman Waltane, ( — i Franklin Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn 
sarnes, allace, Co., The, Bristol, Conn, Shuster, F. B.. N Har ct 
Page Steel & Wire Co., Monessen, Pa. w aed Meht . 
lay Roebling’ 8s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, ene 5 ae Speen See ee 
Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., The, Fostoria, ZINC—Slab (Spelter) beutbnd 
\2- Webb Wire Weeks, New Brunswick, N. J ee ey zine Co... Inc., Cleveland : l 
Wickwire Bros., Cortland, N , “St NY a a } ont 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 41 East 42nd 
St., N. Y. C. 


WIRE—Insulatea 


St. Joseph eal Co., 250 Park Ave., 
. ase 


ZINC OXIDES 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago St. Joseph ad CG 250 P. 
Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, N.J. N r- c _ - ss Park. A. 











Nazel Engineering 
4045 N. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





NAZEL AIR HAMMERS 


AND 
DILL SLOTTERS 





& Machine Works 


CHAMBERSBURG-NATIONAL 


COMPLETE FORGING EQUIPMENT 


CHAMBERSBURG 
ENGINEERING CO 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA 


THE NATIONAL 
MACHINERY CQ 
TIFFIN, OHIO 







A} \Eart rd 


‘ase fi Noodar= ROOT = SS -carcate HARTFORD, CONN 


USE RODINE FOR 
PICKLING 


and save at least 30 cts. per ton 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO, 


AMBLER, PA. 





MACHINERY — IRON CASTINGS — ROLL LATHES 


ROLLS 


SAND AND CHILLED 


TIN PLATE 


ee. a ere HYDE PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


HYDE PARK, PA. (Conemaugh, P. R. R.) 


W. 42nd Sr 
Detroit, 2457 Woodward Ave 
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To The MAN Cone 4-Spindle Automatics 


Are economical and accurate producers 


‘ of screw machine parts up to 6” di- 
Who Appreciates ameter 7” milling length. They cut 


‘ costs, increase production, boost profits. 
Good Workmanship Write for particulars 
CONE AUTOMATIC MACHINE CO., Ine. 


WINDSOR, VERMONT 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Demet: 3. C. Agcepennys Come 634 ep — State: om Supply 
ongress etro 0... Syeneuse, N. Y.. also Reches- 
Chicago: John H. Glover, 2127 North ter, Xe 
Bayre Ave., Chicago, Ill. Pemunbaiates Arch Machinery 
Ohto: Martin, “iert Erie Clif 
o. 


sqpusee 


et. : ©. yy. 
: G. A. Bichey. chamber of Cc -83 Folsem &t.. 
Commerce Bidg.. Indianapolis. Ind. Francisco, Calif. = 


Spend a little time with a Hendrick screen. Examine 


it carefully. Note the clean punching, the uniform ARMSTRONG PLANER JACKS 
spacing of the perforations. Look for those little / These Jacks are displacing haphazard devices 


: s and methods for leveling work on beds of 
hallmarks of quality which are grouped under the planers, shapers, etc. Cut “set-up” time, assure 
solidity and true surfaces. 4 sizes—234” to 
74%", 


term good workmanship. You'll soon realize that 


B 5 : Write for Catalog of Machine Shop Specialties 
Hendrick Perforated Metal is a quality product, made ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 


by men who put their best int rating metal. The Toot Holder People’ 
y ee © perforating 309 N. Francisco Ave., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Have you a Hendrick Perforated Metals Handbook? 


HENDRICK MEG. CO. GED occ 


37 Dundaff Street Carbondale, Pa. CHEAPER 
Baltimore Birmingham Boston Bises and Styles for All Machines 
Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Hazleton THE EASTERN MACHINE SCREW CORP. 
New York Philadelphia _ Pittsburgh 31-41 Barclay St., New Haven, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: 


Les Angeles, A. C. Behringer, 312-316 Commercial &t., 
San Francisco, A. H. Coates Co., 1142 Howard &t., 


arte QUICKWORK COMPAN 
lang Syttage ye pe one lll GET IN THE HABIT 


eg | eS a of reading and using the 


classified sections—they 


are full of opportunities. 


THE ATHENIA STEEL CO. 


135 William Street, New York Works, Athenia, N. J. 


Makers ef High Grade Tempered and Polished Steel for Clock, Wateh, Moter and Ty iter 
Springs. Alse Weund Springs. Tempered and 4 ae for ether purposes. S quality 
equal to finest imper for finish and accurate reli Alse Stainless Steels of various grades. 
AGENTS :— 

Lapham Hickey Co.—3333 W. 47th Place, Chicago, IlL—414 United Artists Bidg., Detveit, Mish. 
The Hamilton Steel Co.—East 18lst Street and Taft Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. F. Krause & Co.—817 Yale Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hill Chase & Co.—Richmond and Ontario Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wetherell Bros. Co.—251 Albany 8t., Cambridge, Mass. 


Special Studs Machine Screw Nuts 


If you want real service, let us know your needs. 
Progressive Manufactured Products are made on 
both a quality and price basis. Their uniformity 
is your guarantee of speedier assembly. 

Do you know about the savings made possible by 


our special heading process? Better get in touch 
with us. 


The PROGRESSIVE MFG. CoO. 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S. A. 
IN STOCK AT ALL TIMES— 


Standard Machine Screws; Machine Screw Nuts; Interchangeable 
Bolts and Nuts made strictly to A.S.M.E. tolerances 
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MODERN 
REBUILT TOOLS 


UNUSUAL PRESSES 


No. 4822 HAMILTON—20” stroke, shut height 40”, 
crank 15%”-24” 

No. 802 BLISS—20” stroke, shut height 34”, 
erank 15”-16”. 

No. 3110% HAMILTON—12” stroke, shut height 
25”, crank 9”-10%” 

No. 78/2 BLISS—16” stroke, shut height 55%”, 
crank 10%”-20". 

No. 782 BLISS—10” stroke, shut height 23%”, 
crank 10%"-20”. 

No. 77'2 BLISS—12” stroke, shut height 17”, 
crank 8”-9” 

No. 75/2 BLISS—8” stroke, shut height 15”, 
erank 5%”-10”. 

No. 76 BLISS CONSOLIDATED—-stroke 4”, shut 
height 22”, crank 5”-6” 

No. 20 BLISS—1%” stroke, 344” stroke. 

No. 3 ROCKFORD—2” stroke. 

No. 4 ROCKFORD—2%” stroke. 

No. 63 CONSOLIDATED S.S.—2%” stroke 

No. 208—32” TOLEDO—2” stroke 

No. 30—32" CLEVELAND—1\%” stroke 

No. 173-A CONSOLIDATED—2%” stroke 

No. 54—55”" HAMILTON—®%” stroke 










» 2M Cincinnati Vertical Miller, s.p.d. Timken 
bearings 
os. 2, 3, 4 Cincinnati Vertical H.P. Millers 
os. 2, 3, 4, 5 Cincinnati Plain Millers, s.p.d 
5 Cincinnati Plain Miller, rect. overarm 
$4 Brown & Sharpe Universal Millers, s.p.d 
’ Cincinnati Automatic Duplex Miller, b.d 
13 B Brown & Sharpe Plain Miller, s.p.d., la 
est type 
”" American B.G. Crank Shaper, s.p.d 
”“ Gould & Eberhardt B.G. Crank Shaper, s.p.d 
; " Gould & Eberhardt B.G. Crank Shaper 



































































206B Toledo D.C. Press, geared 
9244C Toledo D.C. Press, geared 
3 Toledo O.B.1I. Press 
American Geared Head Lathe, motor in leg, 





American Geared Head Lathe, s.p.d 
’ Lodge & Shipley Selec. Hd. Lathe, s.p.d 
24”x10'—16’ American Lathes, cone head 
24”x10’—16’ American Geared Head Engine Lathes 


m.d 


x16’ American Geared Head Engine Lathe, taper, H. & W. 50-ton Dieing Machine 
Y } 
36"x18’—28’, 40’ American Geared Head Engine Partial list other machines 
Lathes, taper, m.d 
P 4’, 5’, 6’, 7’ American Triple Purpose Plain Radial AUTOMATICS 
Drills, gear box drive, late type Gridley 2%” single spindle 
No. 51 Besly Motor Driven Dise Grinder : 


Cleveland 5%” single spindle 
Potter & Johnston No. 5-A, No. 6-A, No. 2-P 
BORING MACHINES, HORIZONTAL 
No. 0 Giddings & Lewis, 3” bar 
No. 3-A Universal, 3” bar 
5° bar Niles, Bement, Pond Floor Type 
BORING MILLS, VERTICAL 
32” King, M.D. 
Bullard “New Era’ 
Bullard ‘“‘New Era’ 
* King, one turret hd., one pl. hd 
il” Bullard Maxi-Mill, 2 pl. hds 
GEAR CUTTING MACHINES 
No. 3 & No. 12 Barber-Colmaa 
No. 9-H 12” G. & E. Hobbers 
No. 18-HL 13”-30" G. & FEF. Hobbers 
No. 36-H 18”-52” G. & FE. Hobbers 
No. 7 No. 6, No. 61, No. 65 Fellows 
6”-18" Gleason Bevel Gear Generators 
GRINDERS, PLAIN 
No. 1 Greenfield Hydraulie 
6"x32” Norton, motor drive 
No. 10. No. 11, No. 12 Browa & Sharpe 
10°x24", 10°x36", 10”%250”, 10”x72” Norton 
10”x96” Norton, M.D. 
10”x20", 10°36", 10”%x52” Landis, M.D. 
14”x36”", 14”x72” Norton 
18”x96” Norton, motor drive 
20”x120" Landis, motor drive 
£6”"x96” Landis, motor drive 
GRINDERS, UNIVERSAL 
No. 13 Brown & Sharpe 
No. 1, No. 2 Brown & Sharpe 
No. 2 10”x25” Universal (Bath) 
No. 2% 10”x36” Universal (Bath) 
>» 





No. 30 Natco Multiple Spindle Drill 
Nos. 3, 4, 13, 13H Brown & Sharpe Gear Cutter 
4” Landis 2 spindle Bolt Cutter, b.d 
13 Brown & Sharpe Universal & Tool Grinder 
a 


. 10x36” Landis Plain Cylindrical Grinder, m.d 
s Ld No. 70 Heald Internal Grinder, clutch head 
‘ Write for Stock List listing 1500 machines in stock 


loa ny NY -Jersey City,N J THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO. 
ove ’ owe 3263 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cable Address ~S\MMONS 


418” x 48” x 14” Gray Late Type Maxi 
Service Planer, 3 heads, reversing 
motor drive. 


16”x8’ Hendy Geared Head Lathe pan 
and taper attachment, 21,000 serial. 
16” x 8’ Hendy cone head, taper and 
draw-in attachment, 21,000 serial. 
28” Gould & Eberhardt, invincible 
type, crank shaper, a/c motor drive 
thru gear box. 

2” Landis, single head bolt cutter 
with lead screw. 

#21 Lucas Boring Mill, 2%” spindle, 
single pulley drive. 





> Ho 





LATE TYPE 
MACHINE TOOLS 


10’ Betts Vertical Boring Mill, geared feeds, M.D 

16’ Southwark Plate Planner, 1%” Capacity, M.D. 

No. 5, 16’ Hilles & Jones Bending Rolls, M.D 

No. 2 Cincinnati Universal Milling Machine, Rec- 
tangular Over-Arm, rotary table, S.P.D 

20” Smith & Mills Shaper, ‘‘V’’ Ram, Gear Bor 
8.P.D 

18"x48"x10’ Liberty Openside Planer, M.D 


Ph) 










: No. 2-A 16”x32” Landis, motor drive 
= Type XCB 10% x 14 x 17 x 14 Inger- Send for Complete Stock List 
soll Rand Air Compressor. ne eho eee 
. + . No.70 Heale ‘ 
THE G-O MACHINERY & aa _— ae hae 
y van 5 Be No. 51 Oliver Twist Drill Grdr. 
LIQUIDATING CO. 0. lo ana, LATHES, SCREW CUTTING 
38 A Street Buffalo, N. Y. 12”x14"x6’ Lodge & Shipley Sel. Grd. Head 
16”-18%"x6’ American, relieving attachment 
16-18% ae 10 Land a Sel. G4. Be. 
16” - *x8’, * Lodge Shipley Sel. L 
FOR SALE STENCIL MACHINE 15° api onto? ee a Soares Head ‘ 

, : bs : A "-20%"x ge & Shipley, pwr. fd. tur. 
chine, 1906, model, complete, with Have 3 machines for sale eo Btnst "tee heey a. SA 
vise. Workin surface 4514x110; “ %&° and 1° letter. 24”-97%% "219" Lodee Shiples Sel. Grd. 

ol table $014x16. Incieding off pane *", % 34” 27h oala? Lotte & Bhibley Bek Ger wa 


24”-27%"x18’ Lodge & Shipley Sel. Grd. Hd. 

36”-40%%"x14" Lodge & Shipley Sel. Grd. Hd. 

66”x36’ Putnam Triple Geared, motor drive 
LATHES, MANUFACTURING 

3%"x36%". 60”x108” Fitchburg Lo-Swing 

4"x15" Fitchburg Lo-Swing, steel ways on bed 

8”x60” Fitchburg Lo-Swing 

16”x10° Sundstrand Manufacturing 


In very good condition. 
Geo. E. Kent Co. 470 Stuart St. 


Boston, Mass. 


and channels. Feeds 16 changes. 
Net weight 4300 Ibs. 


PHOENIX METAL CAP CO. 
2444 W. 16th St., Chicago, Ill. 














HEAVY DUTY LATHES l/, ; « "+6? Cincinnati 
60” x oF ees. 42” x 38” : farmed No. 1 2-6 Milwaukee 2 mel? —_ 
Both geared head motor drive, 2 carriages, rapid . + '”x8’ Cleveland, o sid 
traverse, excellent condition. Vertical Miller 36”x18" Cincinnati _ . 
'”’ x24’ Gray 
O°BRIEN rag et rte te a 
Price $1050.00 Like New wale? ow Cineinaati 
MACHINERY COMPANY A. D. WHITE MACHINERY CO. 72”x72”x12" Cincinnati 
113 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 108 Ne. Jefferson St Chicago, Ill. SHAPERS 


16” Smith & Mills, S.F.D. auto lubrication 

20” Stockbridge, motor drive 

24” Gould & Eberhardt, single pulley drive 

24” Cincinnati Heavy Duty Climax, S.P.D. 
auto. lubrication 

28” Columbia, single pulley drive 











GRIDLEY AUTOMATICS GRINDER 


1%—Model G—Motor Driven uy cs 
%}—Model G—(4) 1926 & 1930 Machines 1—#16 Blanchard Motor Driven 


9/16” Model G—(2) Vertical Surface Grinder 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY Price low—for quick sale 


MACHINERY DEALERS, Inc. BOTWINIK BROS., INC. 


New Haven, Conn. 67 Water St. New Haven, Conn. 





Thirty Day Money-Back Guarantee 


HILL-CLARKE MACHINERY CO. 
647 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
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SEND FOR 
COMPLETE LIST 


WARNER & SWASEY, No. 4 Universal 

WARNER & SWASEY, No. 3A Uni- 
versal 

HENDEY, 12” & 14” 
lets 

AMERICAN, 16” & 20” Shapers, M Drive 

HENDEY,, 16” Crank Shaper, S.P.D 

AVEY-MATIC, 2 Sp. & 4 Sp. Drills, P 
Feed 

PEERLESS, 9” x 9” Hack Saws 

CINCINNATI-BICKFORD, 21” & 24” 
Upright Drills, Tapping Attach 

CINCINNATI-BICKFORD, 3 ft. Radial 
Drill 

BROWN & SHARPE, No. 2 Surface 
Grinders Motor Driven, Ser. No. 
over $000 

HEALD, 12” Rotary Grinder 

GOULD & EBERHARDT, 20” 
Shapers 

ROCKFORD, HlI-Service, 20” Shaper 

SPOT WELDER 
125 KVA Eisler, Motor Driven 
Used One Week 

PRECISION BENCH LATHES 
Stark, Ames, Rivet, Van Norman 

UNIVERSAL MILLERS — Cincinnati, 
Brown & Sharpe—Several Sizes 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5 & 6 Spindle Drills—All Makes 


MACHINERY DEALERS, INC. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Lathes, T. . Col- 


$—16” x 8’ BRAND NEW 


Bui HENDEY 1933 


Motor Drive Lathes with standard 
factory equipment and oil pan. 
18 Spindles Speeds 


Price, less motor, 


$1,650.00 each, f.o.b. N. Y. C. 
New Taper Attachment 
New No. 3 Drawing-In Attach- 
ment, complete with 13 collets $75.00 
NOBLE MACHINERY CO., Inc. 


217 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 


LATHE 
62” x 34’ Putnam Screw Cutting, 
D.C. Motor Drive. 


DELTA EQUIPMENT CO. 


148 N. 3d St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Grinder—20” x 168” Landis 

Horizontal Boring Mill—35 Landis 

Spline Miller—6”" Taylor & Fenn 

Slab Miller—48” x 24” x 10’ Ingersoll 
Geared Head Lathe—25”-28” x 24’ LeBlond 


motor drive 


WIGGLESWORTH MACHINERY COMPANY 


199 Bent Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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PRESSES 
Nos. 1, 2% & 3 Consolidated 
Nos. 3, 5 & 6 Toledo OBI 
150 ton Ferracute Coining 
800 ton Bliss Coining 
48”, No. 92'4C Toledo dbl. cr 
No. 165 Toledo toggle 
No. 67 Consolidated S.S. 
No. 56 Toledo S.S 
No. 74'4 Bliss S.S. 


PLANERS 
”"x60”x14’ Cleveland O.S. 
”x48”"x10' Liberty 
”x42”x12' Cleveland O.S 
”"x36"x12' Cincinnati 
”x36"x8' Gray 
"x32”x12' Niles 
”x30”x12' Cleveland O.S. 
”x30”x8' Cleveland O.S. 
”x24”"x6' Woodward Powell 


LATHES 
”"x16’ Pittsburgh 
”x19' American 
”“x12’ Schumacher Boye 
”x14' Putnam 
"x12' Milwaukee 
"x10° Bradford 
”x8’ Lodge & Shipley 
”x8° Hendey Toolroom 
»”x10%5" American 

1500 Toots in Stock 
Send for List 


OT 8es 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


SAGINAW. W.S. 


FIICHIGAN 


oe 


_—_—————— 


YODER G-30 GANG SLITTER, \.D.. 
cap. 30” widths; 24 cuts 16 Ga., 17 sets 
cutters 

HANSON - VAN WINKLE - MUNNING 
Full Automatic Cadmium Plating Outfit with 
Generators 74% ton WHITING TRAVEL- 
ING CRANE, AC motors, 440 volts, 60 
eyeles, 3 phase, 49’ span 

PRESS BRAKE: 8’x},” 

3—ALL STEEL Combination Punches 
Shears & Notchers; 3x3x', and 4x4x 5%" 
cap 

SHEARS: 

Niagara Gap Squaring 8’x10 Ga. 
Williams White Bar, 214” cap 
Hilles & Jones Guillotine 3” cap., M.D 

PIPE THREADERS: 2”-4”"-6" and 12” 

UPSETTERS: 3%” to 7” 

BULLDOZERS: Williams White Nos. 2-3-4 
5-7 & 9 

BRADLEY HAMMERS: All Sizes 

Board & Steam Drop Hammers; Trimming 
Presses; Forging Rolls; Hot Saws & Burring 
Machines; Mise. Forging Equipment 

BOLT, NUT & RIVET MACHINERY: 
9 Cold Headers, Single & Double Stroke; 
4 Cold Trimmers; 8 Thread Rollers; 4 Slot- 
ters; 16 National Bent Tappers; 4” to %&”: 
12 Vertical Tappers; Waterbury Flash Trim 
mer; Gimlet Pointers; Wire Straighteners, 
ete 


DONAHUE STEEL. PRODUCTS CO. 
74th & AsWiTand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


POWER PRESSES 


BLISS, TOLEDO, V & O, ETC. 
REBUILT—GUARANTEED 


yosepH HYMAN « sons 


Tioga, Livingston and Almond Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brake, 86”-12 Ga. D & K Press Brake. 

Lathe, 18” x 14° AMERICAN. 

Press, No. 21% BLISS Open Back Inclinable 
Press, No. 5 CONSOLIDATED Combination Geared. 
Press, No. 5% WALSH Open Back Inclinable. 
Shaper, 32” COLUMBIA Single Pulley Drive. 
Shear, 48”-15” Gap, 3/16" Gap. NIAGARA. 

Shear, 72”-14 Ga. NIAGARA. 

Shear, 10’-3/16"” Cap. L & A, M.D. 


THE E. L. ESSLEY MACHINERY CO. 
829 Rees Street, Chicago, Ill. 


v 


A “Zn 


KOBERT ELECTRIC 
FORGING PRESS 
Like New 


Complete with 
all electrical equipment. 


Priced low. 


LOUIS E. EMERMAN CO. 


17T6L ELSTON AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


STAMPING PRESSES 


(2) 421% Bliss inclinable geared, wt. 80004 
(1) #6 Toledo inclinable geared, wt. 76004 
(1) #77 Toledo gapframe geared, wt. 12,500# 
(3) #18 Bliss inclinable, wt. 750% 

(3) #19 Bliss inclinable, wt. 12502 

(2) #20 Bliss, wt. 22504 

(4) #3 V. & O. inclinable, 3” stroke 

(1) #39 Bliss horning, swinging table 

(1) #7334C Bliss O.B. double roll feed 


Send for new stock list describing 200 other 
presses of all types. 


J. N. MOYER 


471 N. Sth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHANGE OF PRODUCTION 
NECESSITATES DISPOSAL 


2—#2V Newton Mills, 84” rotary table 

2—3164 (New 173) Toledo toggle drawing 
presses, single geared 

4—23P Ferracute solid back punch presses 

1—13W Bliss, tapering & wiring press 

(Several hundred others) 
4500—Electric Motors. new and used, such 

as GENERAL ELECTRIC, WESTING- 
HOUSE, FAIRBANKS - MORSE, 
MASTER, etc., ranging from fractional 
H.P. to 350 H.P. 


Write for Our 
Latest Inventory Copy 


HIGHWAY TRUCK PARTS CORPORATION 
Surplus Equipment Division 
802 Lord Street Drexel 3300 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


GET IN THE HABIT 
of reading and using the 
classified sections — they 
are full of opportunities. 
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GOOD USED EQUIPMENT 


AIR COMPRESSOR—3000 Cu. Ft., 100-lb. pres- 
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ADJUSTABLE SPEED 








FOR SALE 



















sure, Plate Valve, Two Stage. Cylinder sizes Motors—230 Volts D.C. 
32” and 19” by 24” Direct driven motor on HP Speeds Make Type 
shaft, 600 HP, 3 phase, 60 cycle General Elec- 2—125 600/1200 Croc.-Wheeler CMC-101H -10 ton Brownhoist Locomotive Crane with 
trie Synchronous. 1—100 250/700 Westgh. 3 bear SK-200 Buck &M 
BENDING ROLL—72” No. 0 Hilles and Jones, 975/112 100/900 Gen. Elec CD-169 ucket agnet 
Pyramid Type, Belt Driven. Rolls 6” and 5%” 1—25/100 2300/1200 Westgh SK 1 Loader Jeffries Mfg. Co. Never used, 
dia. Drop end housing. Capacity 4”. T & L 1—75/100 200/600 Westgh. SK-210 1 Steam Engine 20” x 9 Nagle Engine & 
pulleys ' a ; " 1—80/100 475/950 Electro Dyn 30-8 Boiler Works 
—T N 7 szangelier, 9_80/8 525 aT ele Iyn 25-8 . . 
eee an GaAs “weareutie "Freed : os 80 ee 1068 uae S y! SK-190 1 — oe = a Co. = G i 
and Automatic, Pneumatic Gripping Jaws, capac- 1—35/45 500/1500 Gen. Elec RLC-203 1 Steam ngine ouston Stanwoo ambie 
ity—tubing 3%”, solid hot 3”, solid cold 2%” 1—30/40 210/840 Electro Dyn 30-8 Co. 19 x 9 . ; 
urranged for MD and equipped with direct con- 1—25/33 275/825 Electro Dyn 25-8 1 Steam Engine Erie City Iron Works 17 x 9 
nected Oil-Gear Hydraulic Pump. 1—20 250/1000 Gen. Elec RF-12 1 Air Compressor Rand Drill Co. Compound 
TURBINE GENERATOR—General Electric Type 5—15/20 500/1500 Westgh SK-1101 Air Cylinders 14 x 7 
ATB-2-1875, KVA 3600, Form T, Amps 2463 6—10 3500/1500 Westgh SK 


1 Air Compressor Gardner Belt Driven 12” x 
10 

1 Small Lecomotive Air Compressor 

1 Centrifugal Pump Fairbanks Morse Belt 
Driven, Capacity 200 to 700 gal. per minute 

1 Gardner Double Acting ump. Water 

cylinder 12 x 7 

Cameron Steam Pump 18 x 5 

Knowles Steam Pump 15 x 5 

Reilly Pump Vogt Bros. Louisville. 23 x 8 

Marsh Steam Pump 10 x 5 

Pair Scrap Shears. Canton Fdy. & Mch. Co. 

Pair Scrap Shears 

Small Band Saws stand 

Climax Good Road Jaw Crushers, 10 ton- 

hour capacity 

1 Large Cupalo Blower 

1 Steel Tank 8’ x 8%’ 

1 New Gardner Governor No. 2 

2 Jack Hammers 

3 

l 

2 


Speed 3600, KW 1500, 60 cy., 440 ¥ Wir. conn 
to Curtis Steam Turbine, KW 1500, Speed 3600, 
Form <A, 3-stage, 210 ib. steam pressure, non- 
condensing 
RITTERBRUSH AND COMPANY, Inc. 
30 Chureh Street New York City 
Tel. COrtiandt 7-3437 & 8 


2—10 4100/1200 Gen. Elee RF-10 
Large stock of FULLY GUARANTEED A.C. and 
D.C. MOTORS—GENERATORS—TRANSFORMERS 
AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. 

BELYEA COMPANY, Incorporated — 
147 West 18th St.,. NEW YORK CITY 














SPECIALS 
FOR THIS WEEK 


10—20K VA, 60 cycle, 2 phase, 220/440 


METAL ROLLING 
MACHINE 


See te et et et 


volt, 1800 hl’M, Generators. 
Wire, write or phone. 


Erie Electric Motor Repair Co., Inc. 
121 Church Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


For rolling %” cold or 3%” hot, up 


to 24” wide sheets, with 9 double 





spindle roll heads; 5 roll straighten- 
ers; equipped with complete 3 phase, 
220 volts slip ring motor; solenoid 
brake; double throw drum contrcller 
and remote controls; perfect condi- 
tion. 


Small Air Hammers 
Tripod Steam Rock Drill 
—125 H.P. Boilers 
1 Electric Generator, Continuous Current 


WARNER IRON COMPANY 


CUMBERLAND FURNACE, TENNESSEE 









Modern type, standard make ma- 
chines with every form of speed 
control to meet your power drive 
problem. Completely overhauled, 
tested, guaranteed. The Motor Repair 
& Mfg. Co., 1553 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


CRANES—HOISTS—CENT. PUMPS 
62” Heavy Bending Rolls (12”) LOCOMOTIVES 


Address Box K-238 


Care The Iron Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York 



















DIESEL ENGINE—Generators 
200 HP. DeLaVergne, Sgl. Cylinder Horiz. belt 
pulley (new. 


125 KVA airbanks-Morse Generator, 3/60/220 V. | | COMPRESSORS—5O TO 3000 CFM 340 on pain Ae be tee 
0 KVA. Fairbanks-Morse Generator, 3/60/220 V LARGE MOTORS—STEAM TURBOS ton American ©.2., built 1926. 
1208 rpn ali 78 TON CARRIER CENT. COOLER 2—40 ton Baldwin S.T., built 1926. 
18x12’ Hendey, Tie-Bar, QCG; TA. Ck 4—New Hyd. Pumps—300 G.P.M.—1500# CARS 

"x10" LeBlond QCG; TA; Chuck Ross Power Equip. Co., Indianapoils, Ind. 





20”x8’ Hendey, Tie-Bar, QCG: TA 
20”x10’ Hendey, Tie-Bar, QCG; TA 

MILLERS—Plain 
No. 4 Ohio, QCG., long table. 


42—12 yd. Western Air or Hand Dump. 
Practically New 26—50 ton 40 ft. Steel Gondolas. 


100—50 ton Steel Hopper Coal Cars 
No. # Ohio, QCG.,. long table. 714 TON ELECTRIC HOIST | | "2030 22 Stee Hezers cont. ce 
No. 2 Ohio Heavy Duty, QCG. — . 09 , » ; s 6—40 ton 50 ft. Steel UF Box Cars. 
Good Machines. Prices Low. A. Phase, 220 Volt 40 Ft. Lift with 


Hand Geared Double I Beam Trolley. Bargain y , 
for immediate disposal HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
ALBERT SCHULMAN 20 N. Wacker Dr. Bldg., Chicago 
41 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. Railway Exchange Bldg. 101 West 3ist St. 


Telephones: STagg apy St. Leuis, Mo. New York 


MARR -GALBREATH 


[ 


CI MACHINERY Co. ©] 
58 Water Street. PITTSBURGH. PA a 





TRAVELING CRANES AND HOISTS 


3—5-ton Cleveland, 3-motor, 45’ to 60’ span, cage 
controlled, 220 vo. 3 ph. 60 cy. roller bearing 
hroughout 
1—5-ton Whiting, 3-motor, 82’-0” span, 220-440 v., 
I 60 cy cage controlled 
1—10-ton Niles and Shaw, 3-motor, 50’-0” span, 
age controlled, 220-440 v., 3 ph 60 cy 
1—1l15-ton Northern, motor 100°-0” span cage 
ylled, outside type, 220 volts D.¢ 
l-ton Sprague Electric Hoist, 220 v D.¢ 


Send me your crane and hoist Inquiries 
James P. Armel, 925 Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











ARC WELDERS as PIPE STRUCTURAL 
200 amp G.E. A.C. motor drive. Hydraulic Pressure Pumps Any Size USED STEEL 


200 “ Lincoln D.C. motor drive. 


400 ‘** G.E. A.C. motor drive. 1-100 gallon at 6000 pounds pressure — i Shapes—Piates, Ets. 

400 “ G.E. D.C. motor drive i250 * “ 3500 = . H t C 0 N D | T | 0 N ED 

We also have spot welders and lifting l 300 ” = 1500 ” 

magnets in stock ame maaan SPECIALISTS—SKETCH WORK—FABRICATION 
GOODMAN ELECTRIC MACHINERY CO. it can ee FISHER BROS. STEEL CORP. 

1060 Broad Street Newark, N. J. sae es on ilkes-Barre, Pa. Morris Ave. & 139 St. Bronx, N. Y. 


Second Hand Overhauled 
Wrought Iron Rethreaded 
and Steel Coupled 


NEW->DSED 
RECLAIMED 
FROM '6To/7 


Cut to Shetch and Stocked 


No. 10 Improved Type Gas Machine 
No. 4 Kemp System Gas Machine 


All Sizes in Stock 


Greenpoint Iron & Pipe Co., Inc. 
187-197 Maspeth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In first class condition. 


Address Box K-240 
Care The Iron Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York 
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WANTED 





Wanted—Used guaranteed 50” or 60” 
motor driven 440/3/60 rotary planer 
circular base on turn table or plain 
table. Quote price, make location 
for inspection, Include manufac- 
turer’s bulletin or photograph. 


Address Box K-237 
Care The Iron Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York 


WANTED 


Plate Planing Machine 


Capacity: 2” plates, 30 ft. long. Not 

interested unless modern and in A-1 

condition. ° 
Address Box K-225 

Care The Iron Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York 


WANTED 
4” SINGLE HEAD 
THREADING MACHINE 


Arranged for Motor Drive. 
Must be practically brand new. 
ADDRESS BOX K-226 
eare The Iron Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York 


WANTED 
1,000 square feet of second- 
hand Cast Iron Floor Plates. 


Give full description, location and price per pound. 


Address Box K-236 
Care The Iron Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York 


WANTED TO BUY 
Used Light Rails, sizes 12-16-20-30-4045 lb.— 
carload lots or over. 
Ueed Portable Track, 20 and 25 Ib., any 
gauge—any tonnage. 
What have you to offer? 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Profit by using 


THE CLASSIFIED 
SECTIONS 
of The Iron Age 








¢ BUSINESS - 
OPPORTUNITIES 


FOUNDRY FOR SALE 
Fully equipped gray iron foundry in 
Wisconsin’s best distributing and _ re- 
ceiving section, easily converted to a 
steel foundry. Address 


E. A. MEYER 
Box 238, Green Bay, Wis. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPLACEMENT PARTS 
MANUFACTURERS ATTENTION! 


Agents with a large following desire to represent 
manufacturers of automobile replacement parts 
Orders taken will be on C.O.D. basis Territory 
covered in the East, New York and adjoining states 
If necessary will furnish warehouse facilities. Only 
manufacturers’ propositions will be considered 
Address Box K-234 
Care The Iron Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York 





Wanted 
Distributor or Sales Representative 


Calling on industrial and manufacturing concerns, 
te handle a complete line of process coatings, build- 
ing and maintenance products. Eastern and mid- 
western territories open. 

Principal is an old-established, well-rated manu- 


facturer. Write— 


UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIES CORPORATION 
1975 Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio 





London engineers and merchants are 
desirous of securing sales rights for 
American machine tools for Great 
Britain. Representative will be in 
New York shortly. 

Address Box K-239 
Care The Iron Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York 


EUGENE H. PURDY 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


Member of the D. C. Bar and 
Former Patent Office Examiner 


“4 Plan for Reducing Patent Costs” 
Mailed Upon Request. 


207 Victor Bldg. Washington, D. C. 





WANTED 

To represent in Metropolitan district 
manufacturer with high rating and 
products of national recognition. Have 
close contacts of years standing with oil 
companies, railroads, heating trade and 
general industrials. Best of references 
required and given. 

ADDRESS BOX K-242 
Care The Iron Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York 


The Business Opportunities presented this week 
do not begin to indicate the full scope of this 


section > : ; ‘ 


iT IS USED 


sell or lease business property or a business. 
sell patents on new products. 

secure new products to manufacture. 

secure sales representatives. 

secure new lines to sell. 


AND FOR MANY OTHER 
SIMILAR SERVICES 








CONTRACT - 


MANUF ACTURING 





Special Machinery 


built to customer’s specifications and 
drawings, in a modern plant. 


THE F. B. SHUSTER CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 


STAMPINGS 


Light and Medium 
Electric Spot Welding and 
Assembled Units 
We specialize in designing stamping to substi- 
tute castings. Dies designed and built for 

quantity production. 


Eastern Tool & Stamping Co., Inc. 
39 Ballard Street, Saugus, Mass. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 


For 25 years located in the center of Brass 
Industry—Specializing in Metal Stampings and 
Screw Machine parts—Expert tool makers and 
modern shop facilities at your service. Address 
838 Beaver St. Ansonia, Conn. 








WE CAN MAKE IT 


Let us make your stampings, sheet metal work- 
ing dies, jigs, fixtures—tools, etc. — 
Our work is right—our price is right. 


General Machine & Manufacturing Company 
544 Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport, Cenn. 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
SMALLEST UP to 2%” 
HARDWARE SPECIALTIES 


OLSON MFG. CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 


HOT DIP 
GALVANIZING 


We have the largest hot dip galvanizing 
plant and kettles in the United States. 
We have the most modern equipment 
to do first class galvanizing at lowest 
prices. Prime Western Zinc used exclu- 
sively. Galvanized products furnished. 


Send Us Your Inquiries 


Joseph P. Cattie & Brothers 


Gaul and Letterly Streets 
Philadelphia 








BRASS AND BRONZE CASTINGS 
1 Ib. to 2000 Ibs. 
Capacity 16,000 Ibs. per day 
OUR SPECIALTIES 
WORM AND GEAR BRONZE, BRIDGE 
BRONZE, ACID PROOF BRONZE, 
BRONZTOX BUSHINGS AND BARS. 


A. W. CADMAN CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1860 








If You Want Quick Action 


Advertise your “wants” im this 
section. 

Manufacturers tell us it is a time 
and money saver for them. 

If you cannot locate the equip- 
ment you need—advertise fer it 
ere. 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE SITUATIONS WANTED | SITUATIONS WANTED 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising service 
of 24 years’ recognized standing and reputation 
earries on preliminary negotiations for posi- 
tions of the calibre indicated, through a pro- 
cedure individualized to each client’s personal 
requirements. Several weeks are required to 
negotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. Re- 
taining fee protected by a refund provision as 
stipulated in our agreement. Identity is cov- 
ered and, if employed, present position pro- 
teeted. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 


R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 


874 Deiward Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 










WIRE MILL METALLURGIST seeks con- PPENE y 6S —— 
| nection with wire or wire products company. GENERAL MANAGER AND SALES EX. 


College trained with 15 years’ experience in re- ECUTIVE—Does your business need a thor- 
7 oughly experienced managerial executive—some- 

search, cost personnel, sales contact, and operat- . = : : 
: ae : one fully qualified to carry directing respon 
ing capacities on round, flat, high and low carbon ‘bility 3 drive h 1 > Sone 
wires. Address Box K-228, care The Iron Age sibility and rive throug to rea success: eres 
239 W. 39th St.. New York “*"*) such a man. Established record in successfully 
a me aE ers . managing and building up machinery, tool, foun- 
dry and allied industries, including taking two 
FACTORY MANAGER and chief engineer of | Companies out of the red. Sixteen years as 
prominent corporation is available; capable execu- | General Manager with executive responsibility 
tive, mechanical engineer and master mechanic; | of all office, sales, financial and production activi- 
28 years’ experience in engineering, design, devel-| ties. Prefer position requiring dependable, ener- 
opment, production and industrial management. | getic ability above the average. Location_ sec- 
Address Box K-211, care The Iron Age, 239 W.| ondary to opportunity. Address Box K-116, 
39th St.. New York. , care The Iron Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 


Ee 
























UNLIMITED LICENSED ENGINEER, cov- 
ering Diesel, Reciprocating or Turbine engines. SUPERINTENDENT OF ROLLING MILLS. 
desires land position. Complete qualifications of wale . 
Master Mechanic. Age 36. College educated. BLOOMING AND STRUCTURAL MILL 28 
Address Box K-231, care The Iron Age, 239 W. | YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, CORPORATION, 
39th St., New York. NOW EMPLOYED FULL CHARGE HEAT- 

een GS. «See (ee en 

METALLURGIST: Nine years experience with | FLATS. ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEELS 














HIGH GRADE MEN 


Qualified candidates desiring salaried positions 


Lt 


are invited to use our individual and confiden- | | nationally known firms in the textile machinery, | ,,; IT EE t ry 
tial services in contacting responsible employ- automotive, and small tool fields. For five years Gl ARANTEE TO CUT Costs ON ANY 
ers. We negotiate all preliminary overtures. chief in charge of chemical, physical, and metal-| MILL, PATENTEE OF SEVERAL ROLLING 


Established 1915 





lurgical laboratories staffs. The advertiser has a] MILL DEVICES. BEST OF REFERENCES. 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS BOURSFE record oF agar en ae his ~~ BOX NO. 7531-A. THE IRON AGE, 802 
H. H. Harrison, Directo ommendations as to character and ability are of | ~~" - 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chdecas | the highest order. Address Bon 1-248, care | OTIS BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Iron Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York 












2 crm EXECUTIVE—48, capable of directing both BUSINESS EXECUTIVE—WITH EXCEL- 

SITUATIONS WANTED manufacturing and sales of any enterprise affili LENT RECORD AND THOROUGH KNOWL- 
a saan aii lnecicitaall ated with manufacturing of Pressed Steel, Auto- eo . O 
PRODUCER, fifteen years as factory execu. | Motive and Railroad Car specialties—desires con- EDGE OF ALL DETAILS OF BOTH PR : 
tive with producers of aaah pantal sundatis i nection Technically educated and th roughly | DUCTION AND MANAGEMENT. AVAIL- 
sires position. Address Box K-233, care The | trained in eee — KE aa | ABLE FOR SPECIAL WORK. TO MAKE 
Iron Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York. Ron, icant Care The tren Age, 259 W. SR “t+! SURVEY AND RECOMMENDATION FOR 


$$$ | Fe ees __.| BETTER EFFICIENCY, OR IN PERMA- 
EXECUTIVE—wide experience selling, pur- | 













Samed PROGRESSIVE FOUNDRY SUPERIN-| NENT CAPACITY AS GENERAL MANAGER 
chasing and engineering steel products, forgings | ren DENT, familiar with every phase of foundry |OR ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT. REFER- 
Bax Pagel key oll “1ge 239 W. 39th _ business; practical experience all classes of work.| ENCES. ADDRESS BOX K-183, CARE THE 
New York. EXDert metallargi et Sk St. New York.” | IRON AGE, 239 W. 39TH ST., NEW YORK. 


SOMEWHERE AN INDUSTRIAL EXECU- 
TIVE SEEKS AN ASSISTANT capable of 
assuming charge of all system work such as cost 
accounting, standard costs, budget control, etc., 
I seek the chance to prove my eligibility. Uni 
versity graduate, married, age 46. Address Box 
K-235, care The Iron Age, 239 W. 39th St., 
New York. 






et 
























THIS IS WHERE EMPLOYERS LOOK FOR 


COLD ROLL SUPERINTENDENT or FORE. 


MAN. Many years experience in production of | M ( ) S 
cold rolled strip steel. Also a few years experience M E N L O O K F O R E P L Y E R 

in the manufacture of stainless strip steel. Refer- 

ences obtainable from some of foremost authority 


in the business. Address Box K-213, care The Each finds each because this is the field of their common experience. 
Iron Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 


SUPERINTENDENT or FOREMAN. Ex ARE LOW 
perience covers management of machine shop, 
tool-room, foundry, press shop, assembly, etc., 


with record of results. Address Box K-229, 
care The Iron Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York 













YOUNG METALLURGIST. Two years’ ex- 
perience industrial and steel plants. Capable tak 
ing charge small laboratory and making complete 
chemical and metallurgical examinations. Desires | 
position with opportunities, preferably small pro- | 
gressive concern. Address Box K-198, care The 
Iron Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
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5 
; ; i dvertising Rates = 
Help Wanted Rates Situations Wanted Rates Display A . : 
Set solid, minimum 50 words ..........+.- $3.00 Set solid, minimum 25 words .........++. $ .75 Given on Request = 
Each additional word 6c Each additional word 3c 
All capitals, minimum 50 words ......... $4.50 All capitals, minimum 25 words wen eeeeeee $1.50 
Each additional word 9c Each additional word 6c 










; 5 SOUNT 8 N WORDS FOR 
All capitals, leaded, minimum 50 words ...$6.00 All capitals, leaded, minimum 25 words ...$2.20 COUNT SEVE OR : 
Each additional word 12c Each additional word 9c KEYED ADDRES 


Do not send original letters of recommendation in replying to advertisements—duplicates will answer the pur- 
pose. Letters forwarded without charge. 





PULA 
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isle Engineering Co., Inc ~— 
Mlectric Controller & Mfg. Co... 102 
Abrasive Macl lool Co O4 electro Metallurgical Sales Corp. 91 Laclede Steel Co..cccecece 97 S K F Industries, In« Tee 6 
Acme Machinery Co........e0-. 105 Emerman. Louis I & Co 110 Landis Machine Co., Inc....... 10 Schats Mfg. Co. ..... S4 
Alan Wood Steel Co 90 Employment Exchange Section... 113 Lansing Stamping Co....... i 2 Schulman, Albert ... ‘ 111 
Albert & Davidson Pipe Corp.... 111 Erie Electric Motor Repair Co., Latrobe Elec. Steel Co....... ‘“ =Serew Machine Products Corp... 99 
Albert Pipe Supply Co......... 111 Ine BAS | Gem Geter Oeicccé ciwvces ; 102 | Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co......... 101 
American Chemical Paint Co... 107 | rie Foundry Co ; . 65 | Leland-Gifford Co. ..... 4G | Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Co., 
American Engineering Co..... 103 Espen-Lucas Macl Wks the... o4 Leschen, A., & Sons Rope Co OS INC. wee eee eeeeeeeees : 10% 
American Foundry Equip. Co... 106 | Fssley, FE. L., Mehry. Co . 111 | Linde Air Prods. Co..... ; s5 | Shuster, F. B., Co., The 112 
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THE USE OF 
TIMKEN 


BEARINGS 
ON MILL 
ROLL NECKS 


IMKEN Roll Neck Bearings are not only dominant on 

mill roll necks in the United States. Their value is recog- 
nized equally by mill builders and mill operators through- 
out the world. 


The 4-high cold mill shown here was built by Siegener 
Maschinenbau A. G. Abteilung Klein-Dahlbruch, Germany, 
for the Red October Works in Russia. 


Size of mill, approximately 14” and 37” x 62”. Back-up and 
work rolls mounted respectively on Timken 4-row and 2-row 
type bearings. 


Timkens' world-wide experience on mills of all types oper- 
ating under every known condition is your surest guide to 
dependable roll neck bearing performance and long life. 
It will pay you to specify Timken Roll Neck Bearings for 
old or new mills. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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A Standard of Quality 


for every sheet need. 


YOUNGSTOWN«SHEET AND TUBE CO. 
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